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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 


Arthur  Frieclheim 


This  book,  written  by  a  titan  of  the  keyboard  who  was  also  the 
pupil  of  the  two  greatest  pianists  of  his  day  —  Anton  Rubinstein  and 
Franz  Liszt  —  combines  two  valuable  manuscripts  which  have  become 
available  for  publication  in  the  sesquicentennial  year  of  Franz  Liszt's 
birth. 

Arthur  Friedheim,  the  Russian  pianist,  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher  who  wrote  it,  was  not  only  Liszt's  favorite  pupil  and  private 
secretary  during  the  final  Weimar  period;  he  was  also  recognized  for 
forty  years  after  the  Master's  death  as  the  greatest  performer  of  his 
works. 

Two  very  dissimilar  Friedheim  manuscripts,  never  published  before, 
have  been  fitted  together  in  this  volume.  They  throw  new  light,  not 
only  upon  Liszt  as  one  of  the  most  creative  of  all  musical  geniuses, 
but  also  upon  the  opulent  and  highly  civilized  circles  in  which  a  handful 
of  towering  pianists  moved  during  the  half  century  before  the  World 
War  of  1914-18  ended  the  Pax  Britannica  and,  with  it,  one  of  the  most 
gracious  and  resplendent  periods  in  Western  history. 

The  association  between  Liszt  and  Friedheim  in  the  last  six  years 
of  the  great  Magyar's  life  was  an  exceedingly  intimate  one,  and  of  the 
hundreds  of  pupils  who  called  him  "Master",  Friedheim  remained  his 
most  faithful,  authoritative  and  eloquent  interpreter. 

The  essence  of  this  work  is  a  profound  and  scholarly  study  of 
Liszt,  as  man,  pianist,  composer,  conductor,  teacher  and  writer.  Fried- 
heim had  worked  on  it  for  several  years.  Olin  Downes  saw  the  manu- 
script in  1938,  six  years  after  the  author's  death,  and  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Sunday  Times:  "In  this  city  is  a  manuscript  book  about  Liszt,  by 
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one  of  his  real  and  great  pupils,  which  should  be  published.  The  author 
is  the  pianist,  the  late  Arthur  Friedheim,  a  man  of  singular  integrity 
and  idealism,  capable  of  the  most  sober  and  thoughtful  judgments." 

Interwoven  in  these  pages  with  Friedheim's  revealing  study  of  Liszt 
are  the  author's  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  the  second  of  the  two  manu- 
scripts which  were  found  among  the  papers  of  Friedheim's  widow  after 
she  died  in  New  York  13  August  1959.    Madeleine  Sander  Friedheim 

herself  a  distinguished  concert  pianist  and  operatic  and  lieder 
singer.  Her  husband's  memoirs  are  a  colorful  narrative  which  ranges 
across  three  continents  and  spans  more  than  sixty  eventful  years  be- 
tween Friedheim's  debut  as  a  concert  pianist  at  the  age  of  nine  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  a  happy  afternoon  he  spent  in  the  autumn  of  his 
life  with  Albert  Einstein  in  California,  making  music  and  discussing 
philosophy. 

The  autobiographical  portions  of  the  memoirs  are  reticent  about 
the  man  himself  and  scarcely  more  revealing  about  his  triumphs  as  an 
artist.  The  1914-18  War  separated  him  from  his  family  for  five  years, 
his  German  name,  though  he  was  a  Russian  and  later  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  drove  him  into  lonely  semi-obscurity  in  New  York,  and 
the  Friedheim  who  had  been  until  then  one  of  the  most  famous  pianists 
and  conductors  of  his  generation  turned  more  and  more  to  teaching. 
Something  of  (he  same  kind  happened  to  his  great  friend  Rafael  Joseffy 

:   he,  too,  established  himself  in  North  America. 

Friedheim  in  his  later  years  became  essentially  a  musicians'  musi- 
cian, largely  because  the  works  of  Franz  Liszt  had  lost  some  of  their 
tivcness  for  new  performers  with  other  fish  to  fry,  and  concert 
audiences  followed  the  lead  of  the  artists.  When  he  made  two  appear- 
.uiei-s  in  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  early  twenties,  the  years  I  knew  him  well, 
practically  every  eminent  musician  in  eastern  North  America  came  to 
hear  him  both  times,  lint  tin's  man,  who  had  twice  been  offered  and 
twice   nfuscd   the  direction  of  the   New  York  Philharmonic,  not  only 

ed  rarely  now  but  had  given  up  conducting  entirely,  concentrating 

Lis  remarkable  gifts  mainly  on  teaching  and  on  the  writing  and  editing 

of  music.    'Hi"  greal   pianists  of  bis  generation  were  all  his  friends, 

I  1  met  many  of  them  in  his  company,  either  in  his  home 

•  sitl,  Street,  in  Steinway  Hall  on  L4th  Street,  at  concerts  we 

''1  attend  together  or  at  Luchow's  Restaurant,  Godowsld,  Rosen- 
thal   Sfloti  Jonas   Paderewski  de  Pachmann,  were  his  cronies,  and  they 
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treated  him  with  particular  admiration,  affection  and  consideration. 

There  is  a  little  story  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  American 
newspapers  in  the  1910-11  season  and  shows  what  Friedheim's  great 
contemporaries  thought  of  him: 

Rafael  Joseffy,  Arthur  Friedheim  and  Vladimir  de 
Pachmann  were  together  one  day  lately  at  Steinway's  on 
14th  Street  and,  like  the  old  friends  they  are,  began  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  pianists  of  the  day. 

Joseffy  referred  modestly  to  de  Pachmann,  Friedheim 
arid  Moriz  Rosenthal  as  the  three  greatest  exponents  of 
pure  piano  playing  in  the  world. 

Friedheim,  possibly  the  most  modest  and  certainly  the 

most  dignified  artist  alive,  waved  the  compliment  aside. 

Pachmann,  however,  declared  that  while  Joseffy  was 

the  king  of  technic  and  tone,  "Friedheim  is  the  god  of  all 

pianists." 

Joseffy  showed  a  recent  transcription  of  Schumann's 
Toccata  which  de  Pachmann  had  practiced  and  played 
but,  to  the  bewilderment  of  both,  Friedheim  sat  down  at 
the  piano  and  played  his  own  arrangement  of  the  work 
for  the  left  hand  alone,  which  carried  his  two  friends  to 
such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  that  Pachmann  cried  out:  "He 
is  not  only  inspired  by  God,  he  is  a  pupil  of  the  devil!" 
Whereupon  Friedheim  said  dryly:  "I  hope  that  is  not 
a  comment  on  Franz  Liszt!" 
Another  little  story,  written  by  Albert  Morris  Bagby,  a  fellow-pupil 
with  Liszt  in  Weimar  and  a  generous  and  devoted  friend  of  Friedheim 
to  the  end,  reports  what  Liszt  himself  thought  of  his  beloved  disciple: 
It  was  in  Weimar  in  August  of  1885.   Liszt  had  been 
playing  whist  with  some  pupils  after  the  master  class  and 
they  were  in  a  corner  of  the  room  putting  away  the  tables 
and  cliairs.   The  Master  stood  at  the  open  window  looking 
out  across  the  hothouses  and  the  glorious  park,  serene, 
silent  and  alone.    Suddenly  he  spoke  aloud:  "How  beauti- 
fully Friedheim  plays!"  Then,  lifting  his  arms  in  a  proud 
sweep,  he  gave  a  great  cry:  "Friedheim!" 
The  public  view  of  Friedheim's  art  was  beautifully  expressed  by 
Robert  Hichens,   author  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  and  "The  Green 
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Carnation",  who  heard  him  play  in  London  and  was  so  impressed  that 
he  wrote  an  article  about  it. 

"It  never  wearies  me  to  pass  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
company  of  a  fine  pianist.  Indeed  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  pleasant  experience.  And  if  the  pianoforte  recital 
'ceased  to  be'  I  should  feel  as  Wordsworth's  lover  felt  when 
Lucy  ceased. 

"I  go  to  a  multitude  of  pianoforte  recitals,  but  I  scarcely 
ever  go  to  one  that  does  not  conclude  with  a  Liszt  Rhapsody 
or  Fantasia.  Pianists  have  plenty  of  audacity  in  some  ways. 
But  tlwy  show,  as  a  rule,  an  absurd  lack  of  originality  in  the 
making  up  of  their  programmes.  So  Arthur  Friedheim's  bill 
of  fare  attracted  me.  The  pianist  seemed  unaware  that  he 
had  an  audience  at  all. 

"He  bowed,  it  is  true,  but  in  directions  where  nobody 
was  sitting,  and  sat  down,  looking  like  a  statesman  about  to 
sign  an  arbitration  treaty.  Never  was  there  seen  in  London 
a  pianist  more  undesirous  of  getting  on  personal  terms  with 
his  hearers. 

"And  he  played,  like  a  man  sitting  alone  in  a  shadowy 
room.  His  performance  all  through  the  afternoon  was  most 
curious  and  individual.  That  is  why  I  discuss  it  at  some 
length.  For  the  personal  thump  is  common  among  pianists, 
but  the  personal  note  is  rare.  Friedheim  has  this  personal 
note.  He  can  play  with  enormous  power.  But  somehow 
even  his  loudest  passages  are  not  like  the  loud  passages  of 
oilier  pianists.  They  sound  elsewhere.  And  his  pianissimo  — 
how  far  away  that  is!  Have  you  ever  been  in  great  physical 
pain  and  injected  morphia?  The  following  sensation  is  so 
strange.  You  can  still  feel  the  pain  going  on,  but  you  feel 
it  as  if  it  were  in  some  other  body  than  your  own,  some 
body  lying  on  a  bed  a  thousand  miles  away. 

"And  though  you  feel  it,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  know 
of  it,  you  no  longer  mind  it.  For  you  are  dreaming,  and 
though  you  are  dreaming  of  pain,  the  dream  is  sweet.  It 
holds  you  like  a  dei ))  and  murmuring  sea,  and  you  give 
yourself  up  to  it  with  a  divine  and  harmless  sensuality. 

'Arthur  Friedheim's  playing  in  soft  passages  reminded 
me  of  my  sensations  under  morphia.    It  is  not  merely  that 
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he  withdrew  the  sound  cleverly  as  any  great  pianist  may. 
He  did  more  than  that.  He  took  it  apparently  to  an  im- 
mense distance  and  made  it  eerie  and  fantastic:  like  a  thing 
disembodied,  afloat  in  the  air  between  daylight  and  dark- 
ness. No  doubt  his  peculiar  use  of  the  pedals  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  extraordinary  effect. 

"Of  course  his  touch  had.  But,  after  all,  an  impression 
of  this  kind  is  made  upon  other  minds  from  the  mind  of  the 
player.  And  it  is  very  evident  that  Friedheim  has  an  original 
and  peculiar  temperament.  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  call 
him  a  conspicuously  emotional  pianist.  He  does  not  toss  his 
hair  into  the  interior  of  the  pianoforte,  or  rock  like  a  liner  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

"He  is  the  most  statesmanlike  pianist,  calm,  intellectual, 
and  attentive  only  to  his  work.  But  he  has  this  odd  touch 
of  the  fantastic,  this  unusual  power  of  projecting  himself 
into  remote  and  dim  regions. 

"In  the  Oriental  Fantasia,  an  interesting  and  artfully 
monotonous  composition,  shadowed  with  an  almost  angry 
romance,  and  crowded  with  misty  detail,  like  a  fog  elabo- 
rately embroidered  with  such  atmospheric  figures  and 
scenes  as  a  man  may  see  in  high  mountain  places,  or  some- 
times in  deserts,  Friedheim  showed  at  once  his  tempera- 
mental charm  and  individuality. 

"Paderewski  catches  an  audience  by  his  frank  romance 
and  his  hairy  wildness,  Rosenthal  by  his  miraculous  intre- 
pidity in  execution  —  almost  equal  to  that  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
Queen;  de  Pachmann  by  his  stringing  of  pearls  and  smiling 
self-appreciation. 

"Friedheim  resembles  none  of  these  men.  He  is  a  very 
decent,  self-respecting,  cool-headed,  and  vigilant  gentleman, 
who  has  somehow\  got  into  double  harness  with  an  elf,  and 
this  elf  often  strains  at  the  collar  and  makes  a  great  deal  of 
the  running.  Liszt's  B  minor  Sonate  was  finally  played,  with 
great  command  and  great  expression  as  was  the  -finale  of 
Chopin's  Sonate  in  B  minor,  which  was  magnificently 
played,  with  great  breadth,  a  wonderful  left  hand,  and  un- 
common vitality. 

"His  talent  is  peculiar.  I  cannot  recall  anything  quite 
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like  it.  I  do  not  say  that  he  moved  my  heart  very  much,  or 
that  he  made  my  nerves  tingle,  as  Paderewski  does,  or  that 
he  swept  me  away  like  Rosenthal  does  when  he  plays  a 
dozen  valses  at  one  time  in  the  manner  of  a  musical  box  in 
a  nightmare.  No;  but  he  put  me  on  the  alert  at  once,  and 
made  me  finally  understand  that  he  was  an  artist  of  marked 
intelligence,  with  a  touch  of  odd  genius. 

"He  can  produce  some  effects  that  are  worth  producing 
and  that  are  achieved  by  nobody  else.  He  is  restrained  and 
yet  fantastic,  parliamentary  and  yet  elvish,  serious  and  yet 
whimsical.  In  the  Liszt  Rhapsody  his  runs  were  such  mira- 
cles as  Moses'  turning  of  rods  into  serpents.  In  the  Chopin 
Sonat»  he  made  a  mistake  that  was  almost  equally  remark- 
able. He  is  very  interesting,  I  think.   Go  to  hear  him.  You 
will  tliink  him  odd.  So  he  is.  Thank  Heaven  for  it." 
Recordings  of  the  playing  of  Friedheim's   contemporaries  give  a 
reliable   impression,    as   a  rule,   of   the   qualities    of   their  music;   but 
the  two  records  which  Columbia  made  of  his  Chopin  B  flat  minor 
Scherzo   and   Liszt's   Rhapsody   No.   6  satisfied  him  so  little  that  he 
would  not  speak  of  them,  and  others  made  in  England  are  defective. 
He  was  more  fortunate  in  the  rolls  he  made  for  Duo-Art,  some  of 
which,  copied  privately  on  discs,  do  reasonable  justice  to  his  extraor- 
dinary endowments.    One  understands,  listening  to  them  even  at  third 
hand,  as  it  were,  what  it  was  that  moved  a  fellow  musician,  writing 
for  the  Toledo  Blade  in  1912,  to  say: 

Willi  Paderewski  one  is  charmed  by  his  magnetism, 
poetic  conceptions  and  tone  color;  Rosenthal  excels  with 
his  transcendental  technic  and  great  bravura;  Busoni  with 
his  musicianship  and  versatility,  while  Pachmann  captures 
his  auditors  by  his  magic  tone  production.   But  Friedheim 
scons  to  possess  a  combination  of  all  these  qualities  that 
CTOWru  him  as  being  the,  most  satisfying  from  the  artistic 
ami  musicians'  standpoint. 
\iilim   Friedheim  was  one  of  those  rare  artists  who  seldom  spoke 
"I  himself,  and  when  lie  had  to  do  so  he  said  as  little  as  possible.  The 
u  Minirs  was  a  (ask  which  lie  performed  under  difficul- 
and  wiili  extreme  reluctance  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  and  he 
omitted  a  great  deal  which  a  biographer  might  have  pried  out  of  him. 
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His  final  pages  are  so  sparse  as  to  appear  almost  depreciatory,  and 
where  he  does  mention  a  few  of  his  successes  he  does  so  with  pain- 
ful restraint. 

It  seems  well,  therefore,  to  furnish  in  this  introduction  a  brief 
chronology  of  the  author's  artistic  career  and  travels  after  the  death 
of  Liszt  in  1886.  This  will  help  to  clarify  some  of  the  references  which 
are  given  inadequate  elaboration  in  his  text.  And  passages  from  the 
floods  of  comment  which  followed  him  in  Europe  and  North  America 
in  the  course  of  his  career  will  appear  in  Appendix  III,  to  present,  in 
the  words  of  the  authorities  of  his  day,  a  picture  of  Friedheim  the  artist 
and  Friedheim  the  man  which  his  own  almost  extravagant  modesty 
tended  to  obscure. 

By  the  time  Franz  Liszt  died,  31  July  1886,  Friedheim  was 
already  well  established  in  his  own  right  both  as  pianist  and  conductor. 
He  had  given  important  concerts,  not  only  in  all  the  larger  cities  of 
North  Germany  and  in  his  native  Russia,  but  also  in  London,  Paris 
and  Vienna.  He  had  earned  great  triumphs  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Carls- 
ruhe  and  Leipzig  as  the  outstanding  Liszt  pupil,  and  it  was  in  the 
latter  city  that  he  made  his  headquarters  from  1887  until  he  moved  to 
London  in  the  1890-91  season,  shortly  before  his  first  North  Ameri- 
can tour. 

Friedheim  had  been  in  Leipzig  only  a  few  months  when  Tschai- 
kowski  visited  the  city  and  they  spent  many  hours  together.  Friedheim 
speaks  of  this  in  his  memoirs.  Tschaikowski  refers  to  Friedheim  several 
times  in  his  diary.  Herbert  Weinstock,  in  his  authoritative  biography 
of  the  great  Russian  composer,  writes:  "From  Berlin,  after  a  pleasant 
visit  with  Karl  U.  Davidov,  Piotr  Ilyich  went  on  to  Leipzig.  At  the 
railroad  station  were  Brodsky,  Siloti,  the  prodigious  young  pianist 
Arthur  Friedheim,  and  the  German  pianist  Martin  Krause." 

It  was  in  Leipzig  that  "the  prodigious  young  pianist"  courted 
Madeleine  Sander  with  the  connivance  of  Alexander  and  Vera  Siloti, 
as  the  memoirs  relate,  and  from  there  that  he  went  to  London  for  his 
wedding  in  Wanstead  Parish  Church  to  the  very  beautiful  and  very 
young  daughter  of  a  ship  broker  who  lived  in  Snaresbrook,  Essex.  The 
Sanders  were  close  friends  of  the  famous  Mond  family,  and  it  was  in 
the  Mond  home  some  years  later  that  the  Friedheims  would  meet  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  when  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  was  Mrs.  Fried- 
heim's  dinner  partner. 
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It  was  in  Leipzig  also  that  a  life-long  friendship  began  with 
Wesley  Octavius  Forsyth,  a  Canadian  who  was  studying  with  Made- 
leine Sander's  teachers,  Krause  and  Zwintscher.  Under  Forsyth's  influ- 
ence Arthur  Friedheim  would  be  one  of  the  first  pianists  of  world 
stature  to  tour  all  parts  of  Canada  for  the  House  of  Heintzman,  as 
Anton  Rubinstein  had  toured  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  House  of  Steinway,  just  before  a  very  young  Arthur  Friedheim 
became  his  pupil  in  Russia. 

These  associations  with  Canada,  where  Friedheim  was  living  when 
I  first  met  him  in  1923,  were  to  become  increasingly  important.  He 
would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  figures  in  Cana- 
dian musical  life  if  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  had  not  only  inter- 
rupted these  associations  but  also  dampened  his  concert  career.  This 
far-reaching  tragedy,  which  the  memoirs  touch  on  but  do  not  discuss 
fully  enough,  will  be  more  carefully  weighed  in  its  proper  place  as 
our  chronology  develops. 

The  Leipzig  period  was  one  of  intense  activity  and  soaring  fame. 
It  is  fully  covered  in  Friedheim's  pages.  In  1888,  ten  years  after  he 
left  St.  Petersburg  to  go  to  Weimar,  he  toured  both  Germany  and  his 
native  Russia.  In  the  following  year  he  and  his  bride  set  out  together 
and  travelled  through  Germany,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Galicia,  Poland, 
Finland  and  Russia,  where  he  played  before  the  Czar  and  Czarina. 
He  and  Madeleine  performed  together  in  several  cities. 

Arthur  Friedheim  was  now  thirty  years  old.  He  and  Siloti  were 
still  together  in  Leipzig,  but  the  rest  of  Liszt's  last  pupils  had  scat- 
fcered  already,  to  play,  conduct,  compose  or  teach,  as  circumstances 
or  their  various  tastes  and  talents  might  decree.  Even  Siloti  was 
about  to  go  back  to  his  native  Russia  where  he  would  live  and 
work  until  he  returned  to  the  Western  World  after  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution. Friedheim  alone  remained,  first  and  foremost,  a  steadfast  disciple 
of  tli.-  Master;  and  this  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  music  and  even  the 
outlook  oi  Franz  Liszt  was  to  come  eventually  between  him  and  the 
easier  popularity  which  so  many  of  his  colleagues  would  court  and  win. 
It  was  not  until  Friedheim  was  fifty  that  he  had  developed  a  command- 

personality  ;ill  his  own  as  pianist,  conductor  and  composer.    But 

''«■  had  also  become  such  a  lone  wolf  that  the  competition,  politics  and 

ompromisea    of    the   musical    world    no    longer   interested   him.     This 

bich    gave    his    piano    playing    its    most    touching    quality 

1  '"'■•  personality  bo  much  dignity  and  strength,  found  its  spiritual 
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nourishment  in  the  philosophy  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  to  the  point 
where  a  self-respecting  resignation  became  Friedheim's  dominating 
creed  as  a  man.  I  can  still  hear  his  soft  but  crisp  voice  quoting:  "The 
man  who  goes  up  in  a  balloon  does  not  feel  himself  rising,  he  merely 
sees  the  world  dropping  further  and  further  away  at  his  feet."  But 
Friedheim's  pessimism  was  never  defeatism.  In  spite  of  the  frustrations 
and  occasional  illnesses  that  saddened  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his 
life,  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  hard  worker,  a  witty  and  charming,  if 
rather  silent,  companion,  and  a  quizzical  gentleman  of  extraordinary 
learning  and  of  searching,  calm  judgments. 

Before  Liszt  had  been  dead  four  years  the  musical  journals  of 
Europe  had  accepted  his  favorite  pupil  as  a  pianist  and  conductor  of 
great  power,  and  the  musicians  who  knew  him  best  had  great  respect 
also  for  his  abilities  as  a  composer.  Since  the  Master's  death  Friedheim 
had  played  none  of  his  own  works  except  arrangements  of  Liszt's  music 
for  special  performances  in  Germany.  But  his  tone  poem  "Pitschorin", 
the  quality  of  which  Rubinstein  had  acknowledged  while  he  condemned 
its  modernity,  was  performed  in  Russia  when  the  composer  was  only 
sixteen;  his  first  opera,  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii",  was  written  in 
Berlin  before  he  became  a  Liszt  pupil;  in  1883,  in  Paris,  he  had  written 
a  second  opera,  "Winfried";  and  it  had  been  his  playing  of  his  own 
first  Piano  Concerto,  with  Liszt  performing  at  sight  from  manuscript 
on  the  second  piano,  that  moved  the  Master  to  enroll  him  among  the 
Lisztians  in  Weimar.  The  Liszt  pupils  often  spoke  of  an  uproarious 
suite  of  gavottes,  parodying  Wagner's  stateliest  themes,  which  Fried- 
heim had  had  the  temerity  to  play  one  evening  before  the  Master. 
Liszt  ordered  the  work  destroyed  and  Friedheim  obeyed  without  ques- 
tion. But  the  parodies  became  a  legend  which  was  to  live  for  half  a 
century  among  Lisztians. 

Henry  Wolfsohn,  the  most  important  concert  manager  in  the  United 
States,,  summoned  Friedheim  to  Weimar,  discussed  an  American  tour 
to  begin  in  1891  with  the  festival  dedicating  Carnegie  Hall,  and  com- 
missioned Friedheim  the  composer  to  write  a  new  concerto  which 
Friedheim  the  pianist  would  perform  on  that  occasion. 

But  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  was  paying  for  the  greatest  concert 
hall  in  North  America,  was  a  crony  of  James  G.  Blaine,  the  powerful 
Secretary  of  State;  Blaine  was  the  father-in-law  of  Walter  Damrosch. 
for  whom  in  effect  Carnegie  Hall  was  being  built,  and  Damrosch 
wanted  no   unfamiliar  works  to   arouse   controversy  at  the  inaugural 
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concert.  Damrosch  had  conducted  Tschaikowski's  First  Piano  Concerto 
in  New  York  even  before  it  was  ever  heard  in  Russia,  it  had  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  in  his  repertoire  and,  without  consult- 
ing Wolfsohn,  he  had  written  directly  to  Tschaikowski  inviting  him  to 
come  to  New  York  to  conduct  the  work  in  person.  Tschaikowski  agreed, 
and  Wolfsohn  had  no  alternative  but  to  countermand  the  commission 
he  had  given  Friedheim;  but  he  asked  the  young  pianist  to  come  to 
New  York  anyway,  play  the  Tschaikowski  Concerto  with  the  composer 
conducting,  and  then  go  on  with  the  projected  tour. 

This  Friedheim  bluntly  refused  to  do.  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  anothei 
Liszt  pupil  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  four  years,  took  his 
place  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  Friedheim's  tour  under  the  auspices  of 
Wolfsohn,  the  Sol  Hurok  of  those  days,  fell  through. 

Arthur  Friedheim  as  a  young  man  was  remarkably  proud,  aloof, 
independent  and  outspoken.  His  memoirs  acknowledge  this,  and  offer 
no  apology.  Even  with  Liszt,  whom  he  loved  and  worshipped,  there 
were  painful  scenes  when  the  Russian  officer's  son  felt  he  had  been 
slighted.  Hermann  Wolff,  the  greatest  manager  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, did  his  best  to  persuade  Friedheim  to  settle  in  Germany  and 
prepare  to  replace  von  Biilow  as  head  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic;  but 
this  would  interfere  with  his  mission  to  convert  the  world  to  Liszt's 
music  and  Friedheim  refused.  He  was  twice  offered  the  direction  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  once  in  1898  when  Seidl  died,  again  in 
l'Jll  to  succeed  Gustav  Mahler;  both  times  he  rejected  the  offer  out- 
of-hand  because  he  would  not  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  "despotic 
ladies'  committee".  The  one  manager  with  whom  he  would  work  several 
times,  over  a  spun  of  almost  forty  years,  was  Daniel  Mayer,  who  opened 
the  doors  of  England  wide  for  him  when  the  Wolfsohn  tour  failed  to 
materialize,  who  gave  him  eleven  happy  years  of  playing,  conducting, 

king  and  composing  in  England  from  1897  to  1908,  and  who  arranged 
Ins  List  piano  recitals  in  New  York  in  H)2f  and  1<)25. 

But  the  first   London  period  was  to  be  a  brief  one.    The  English 

branch  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  with  Mayer's  approval,  offered  Friedheim 

ol    concerts   in    New    York   and  New   England,  and  he  and  his 

sailed  for  the  United  Slates  early  in  the  spring  of  1891.    Instead 

ol  playing  his  own  concerto  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  May,  Friedheim  made 

his  New  Yoik  debut   five  weeks  earlier,  31   March,  in  the  Metropolitan 

1 1  iMi  Theodore  Thomas'  Orchestra. 

It  was  ,i  typical  Friedheim  performance,  generous  and  electrifying, 
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and  was  reported  in  the  press  to  have  "awakened  the  admiration  of 
the  many  prominent  pianists  who  attended  his  American  debut".  Fried- 
heim's  memoirs,  written  forty  years  later,  report  that  the  press  received 
him  with  reservations  and  that  James  Gibbons  Huneker  wrote  so  scath- 
ingly that  it  did  him  great  harm.  But  the  only  review  of  this  concert 
which  is  in  the  files  of  the  New  York  Public  Libraiy  and  appears  in 
Appendix  III  of  this  book,  could  be  considered  reserved  only  in  con- 
trast to  almost  idolatrous  earlier  notices  in  Europe.  The  opening  para- 
graph is  enough  to  quote  here: 

Some  said  he  looked  like  Seidl,  others  found  a  resem- 
blance to  Rubinstein,  and  others  again  thought  that  he 
suggested  Liszt  in  his  younger  days.    He  wears  his  hair 
long,  and  has  a  habit  of  tossing  it  back  by  a  movement  of 
his  head  or  by  both  hands.   But  his  playing  soon  monopo- 
lized attention,  so  that  his  personal  appearance  became  a 
less  important  matter. 
Friedheim's  friend  and  fellow-pupil,  Albert  Morris  Bagby,  to  whom 
he  would  dedicate  the  manuscript  of  his  memoirs  forty  years  later  in 
tribute  for  a  lifetime  of  loyalty,  appreciation,  generosity  and  friendship, 
described  his  playing  and  appearance  with  knowledge  and  authority 
in  the  4  April  1891  issue  of  Freund's  Music  and  Drama.   Bagby  wrote: 
A  very  few  executants  equal  him  in  mere  finger  dexter- 
ity, but  he  surpasses  them  all  in  his  gigantic  strength  at 
the  instrument  and  in  marvellous  clearness  and  brilliancy. 
At  times  he  plays  with  the  unbridled  impetuosity  of  a 
cyclone;  and   even  while  apparently   dealing  the  piano 
mighty  blows,  which  from  other  hands  would  sound  forced 
and  discordant,  they  never  cease  to  be  melodious.    TJiis 
musical,  penetrating  quality  of  touch  is  the  chief  charm 
of  Friedheim's  playing.    He  makes  the  piano  sing,  but  its 
voice  is  full  and  sonorous. 

Friedheim  is  of  medium  height  and  weight;  has  regu- 
lar, clear-cut  features,  dark  brown  eyes,  and  hair  pushed 
straight  back  from  a  high,  broad  forehead  and  falling  over 
his  coat  artist  fashion.  In  his  street  dress,  with  a  bronze 
velvet  jacket,  great  soft  felt  hat  and  a  gold  medallion  of 
Liszt  worn  as  a  scarf-pin,  he  is  the  typical  musician.  His 
resemblance  to  the  early  portraits  of  Liszt  is  as  marked  as 
that  of  d 'Albert  to  Tausig. 
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Friedheim  was  the  first  great  pianist  to  play  in  the  little  Recital 
Hall  inside  the  Carnegie  Hall  building  7  April  1891,  almost  a  month 
before  the  elaborate  ceremonies  inaugurating  the  adjoining  main  hall 
were  to  draw  sarcastic  comments  from  James  Gordon  Bennett's  New 
York  Herald.  He  gave  three  more  recitals  there  in  quick  succession  on 
the  10th,  14th  and  17th  of  April,  made  three  appearances  in  Boston 
arranged  for  him  by  Steinway  &  Sons,  then  returned  to  England. 

In  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  pianists  were  not  yet 
as  popular  in  the  United  States  as  singers  and  violinists.  The  Steinway 
firm,  established  in  New  York  in  1853,  was  exerting  every  effort  to 
improve  and  popularize  its  instrument.  As  early  as  1859,  the  year 
Arthur  Friedheim  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Henry  Steinway  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  sponsoring  artists  from  Europe.  Before  the  Civil 
War,  construction  of  Steinway  Hall  was  begun  from  14th  to  15th  Street 
between  Fourth  Avenue  and  Irving  Place;  work  was  interrupted  by 
the  struggle  and  a  tour  for  Hans  von  Bulow  in  1864  fell  through;  but 
the  Hall  finally  opened  its  doors  in  1866  and  became  immediately  an 
artistic  and  social  centre  in  what  was  then  an  aristocratic  neighborhood. 
In  1872  Anton  Rubinstein  came,  with  the  violinist  Henry  Wieniawski, 
and  Steinways  managed  a  tour  of  215  concerts  all  over  the  United  States. 
Two  of  Rubinstein's  pupils,  Friedheim  and  Josef  Hofmann,  would  be 
closely  associated  with  the  firm  in  later  years.  The  Steinway  table  at 
nearby  Liichow's  Restaurant  was  for  many  decades  a  meeting  place 
for  musicians  from  all  over  the  world.  Even  after  Steinway  Hall  closed 
its  doors  when  Carnegie  Hall  was  opened,  the  Steinway  showrooms 
'  ontinued  to  be  a  Mecca  for  eminent  pianists.  In  the  first  two  decades 
d  the  twentieth  century  two  of  the  most  eminent,  Rafael  Joseffy  and 
Friedheim,  would  establish  schools  for  advanced  pupils  in  the  hos- 
pitable Steinway  Building. 

The  all-powerful  concert  manager  of  Steinway  &  Sons  was  Charles 
I  .  Tretbar,  who  knew  and  loved  musicians  and  was  passionately  dedi- 

I  to  giving  American  audiences  the  best  he  could  find.    He  was 
completely  captivated  by  Friedheim,  both  as  a  pianist  and  as  a  man, 
and  determined  that  he  would  surpass  in  the  United  States  the  suc- 
be  had  achieved  already  in  Europe. 

conflict  of  interests  and  loyalties  arose  almost  imme- 
diately, however,  and  once  again  Friedheim  ran  true  to  form,  subor- 
dinating his  private  advantage  to  his  integrity,  idealism  and  growing 
attachment   to  Tretbar.    Daniel  Mayer  landed  in  New  York  almost  on 
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Friedheim's  heels  to  press  upon  Steinways  a  contract  for  a  rising  young 
Polish  pianist  with  whom  he  had  had  great  successes  in  England. 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  having  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Hermann  Wolff 
to  take  charge  of  his  career,  had  finally  found  Mayer  who  recognized, 
in  the  Paderewski  mannerisms  and  lyricism,  characteristics  upon  which 
a  great  popular  success  could  be  built.  Mayer  demanded  a  guarantee 
of  $30,000  for  eighty  concerts  to  be  given  by  Paderewski  in  the  United 
States  in  the  season  of  1891-92.  Tretbar  was  reluctant  for  two  reasons. 
The  fee  was  an  enormous  one,  particularly  as  the  Pole  had  been  badly 
received  in  the  great  musical  centre  of  Berlin;  Tretbar  was  not  sure 
that  Paderewski's  musicianship  was  equal  to  his  showmanship.  And 
Steinways  already  had  Friedheim,  who  not  only  never  haggled  about 
terms,  but  electrified  audiences  with  a  musicianship  which  his  more 
austere  personality  made  all  the  more  impressive  for  cfocriminating 
listeners.  Mayer  finally  urged  Tretbar  to  consult  Friedheim.  Friedheim 
assured  Tretbar  that  Paderewski  really  was  as  great  a  pianist  as  Mayer 
claimed.  And  so  the  contract  was  signed,  with  misgivings  on  Tretbar 's 
part,  and  with  a  verbal  understanding  that  Friedheim  would  move 
permanently  from  London  to  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  1891-92 
season. 

This  transaction  and  its  consequences  are  reported  rather  laconi- 
cally in  Friedheim's  memoirs.  Paderewski,  in  the  1938  edition  of  his 
reminiscences,  reports  that  Tretbar's  efforts  to  promote  "a  particular 
friend,  a  pianist,  whom  he  adored"  were  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
aggressive  Pole.  It  was  William  Steinway,  Paderewski  says,  with  natu- 
rally a  somewhat  different  view  from  Tretbar's  of  the  relative  importance 
of  music  and  box-office  receipts,  who  finally  swung  the  scale  in  Pader- 
ewski's favor. 

Daniel  Mayer  tried  to  persuade  Friedheim  to  remain  in  England 
in  the  fall  of  1891.  He  explained  that  Steinways  would  be  forced  to 
throw  all  their  resources  behind  Paderewski  to  get  back  the  $30,000 
for  which  they  had  contracted;  Rubinstein  had  made  $60,000  in  1872, 
but  that  was  for  215  concerts,  not  80,  and  Rubinstein  was  already  an 
established  world  figure.  Mayer  hinted  also  that  Friedheim's  success 
in  England  would  be  all  the  greater  with  Paderewski  out  of  the  way 
and  his  position  on  the  Continent  was,  of  course,  established  beyond 
doubt.  This  was  unquestionably  good  advice.  But  compromise  was 
utterly  foreign  to  the  young  Russian's  nature.  He  had  given  Tretbar 
his  word  and  that  was  all  that  mattered.    Besides,  there  were  two 
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countries  where  Liszt's  music  had  always  been  well  received,  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  and  Friedheim  was  anxious  to  pursue  his  mission 
in  a  land  where  he  felt  it  would  be  successful. 

The  Friedheims  closed  their  London  home  in  the  fall  of  1891.  With 
Mrs.  Friedheim's  two  sisters,  they  established  themselves  in  a  house 
at  852  Lexington  Avenue.  This  hospitable  home,  with  a  summer  place 
at  Oyster  Bay,  became  a  social  centre  for  musicians,  writers  and  artists. 

Tretbar  kept  his  word,  and  Friedheim's  1891-92  season  was  a  suc- 
cessful one,  ending  with  ten  concerts  in  New  England  in  March.  Early 
in  the  summer,  the  pianist  went  to  Toronto  to  appear  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Massey  Hall,  where  he  would  perform  many  times  in  the  years 
to  come  and  where,  35  years  later,  his  last  work  would  be  presented. 

During  the  following  season  he  made  his  New  York  debut  as  a 
conductor  and  appeared  on  the  podium  on  Carnegie  Hall,  with  his 
rival,  Paderewski,  at  the  keyboard,  playing  Liszt's  "Hungarian  Fantasy". 

For  five  years  longer  he  remained  in  the  United  States,  playing, 
conducting  and  composing.  His  B  flat  Concerto  was  finally  performed 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  One  of  his  popular  works,  "E  Pluribus  Unum  —  an 
American  March",  was  written  in  1894  and  became  so  widely  known 
that  he  grew  tired  of  hearing  it.  Toward  the  end  of  this  first  American 
period  he  was  head  of  the  piano  department  in  Florenz  Ziegfeld  Sen- 
ior's Chicago  Musical  College,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  North 
American  teaching  career  to  which  he  would  turn  again  in  the  dark 
of  the  1914-18  War. 

In  1897,  travelling  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  he  caught  his  hand 
in  the  swinging  door  of  a  train.  The  injury  was  a  serious  one,  dis- 
abling him  for  several  months.  During  this  period  of  enforced  inactivity 
he  realized  that  his  career  in  North  America  had  not  yielded  all  the 
nsnlts  lie  had  dreamed  of.  Tretbar  was  growing  old,  Steinways  had 
virtually  discontinued  their  concert  management  bureau,  and  the  pianist 
decided  to  take  the  advice  Mayer  had  given  him  in  1891. 

The  Friedheims  moved  back  to  London  with  their  infant  daughter, 
Mignon,  and  here  they  spent  the  busiest  and  happiest  days  they  were 
to  know.  The  pages  of  the  memoirs  which  tell  of  this  London 
period  are  rich  in  anecdotes.  Friedheim  loved  London  and  often,  in 
flu-  yeai  i  I  knew  him,  spoke  of  it  as  "home".  Here  it  was  that  he  wrote 
liis  besl  known  opera,  "Die  Tanzerin"',  and  during  this  period  he  was 
,"';"1  '•'  'I"-  piano  departments  oi  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  Man- 
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Chester  and  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  in  London. 

In  1908  he  crossed  the  Channel  and  settled  in  Munich,  to  fight  for 
an  adequate  production  of  his  opera  as  he  had  fought  twenty  years 
earlier  for  Liszt's  works.  He  played  and  conducted  steadily,  was  offered 
several  posts  as  a  permanent  orchestra  leader  in  Germany,  and  his 
family  and  friends  assumed  that  he  had  finally  settled  down  to  a  Euro- 
pean career. 

But  one  day,  at  a  big  reception  in  Munich,  some  Americans  told 
him  that  he  was  still  remembered  in  the  United  States.  Impulsively, 
without  even  cabling  ahead,  he  booked  passage  and,  landing  in  New 
York  on  a  beautiful  October  afternoon,  walked  into  the  Steinway  show- 
room, which  happened  to  be  empty,  sat  down  and  began  to  play. 

One  of  Steinways'  most  valued  employees  was  a  blind  piano  timer 
named  Schotte.  Schotte  heard  the  piano  from  an  adjoining  room  and 
said  to  those  with  him:  "That  sounds  like  Friedheim." 

"Nonsense!"  objected  Charles  Steinway.  "He  would  write  or  cable 
and  let  us  know." 

"I  tell  you,  it's  Friedheim,"  Schotte  insisted.  "Nobody  else  handles 
the  pedals  like  that  man.  Go  in  and  see."  And  they  all  rushed  in, 
Charles  Steinway,  Reidemeister,  Paul  Schmidt,  Irion,  Hemy  Junge  and 
the  others. 

It  was  almost  twenty  years  since  Friedheim  had  made  his  New 
York  debut,  nearly  two  decades  since  Paderewski's  phenomenal  success 
had  shadowed  the  careers  of  all  other  pianists  in  North  America.  Now 
there  was  room,  not  only  for  Friedheim  but  for  many  other  great  musi- 
cians. Within  a  month  the  Quinlan  International  Musical  Agency  had 
organized  a  tour  for  him  throughout  the  continent.  There  would  be 
no  disappointments  this  time,  only  successes:  delirious  audiences,  enthu- 
siastic articles  in  the  press  and  almost  more  engagements  than  he 
could  fill. 

The  Centennial  of  Franz  Liszt's  birth  was  about  to  be  celebrated, 
and  interest  in  the  man  and  his  music  was  undergoing  a  revival.  Fried- 
heim gave  an  interview  to  Musical  America  in  which  he  criticized  the 
approach  of  many  performers  to  his  Master's  compositions.  These 
remarks  will  bear  quotation: 

"Even  those  Liszt  pupils  who  enjoyed  his  personal 
ministrations  were  not  always  successful.  One  had  to 
understand  the  man,  to  be  in  perfect  communion  with  the 
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spiritual  beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  nature,  to  profit  by 
what  he  taught.    There  are  not  too  many  in  this  world 
capable  of  responding  to  those  transcendental  qualities, 
and  so  much  of  what  the  Master  sought  to  impart  was  lost. 
"His  Hungarian  Rhapsodies  are  not  correctly  delivered 
today  because  players  have  not  caught  the  correct  stim- 
mung.    They  do  not  subordinate  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  music  sufficiently.    They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
Liszt  conceived  these  pieces  as  a  series  of  paintings.  They 
fail  with  liis  operatic  transcriptions  for  the  same  reason  and 
because  they  overlook  all  but  the  technic.  In  the  hands  of 
innumerable  pianists  the  'Don  Juan  Fantasy'  is  no  longer 
like  champagne  but  like  whisky." 
Friedheim's  1910-11  tour  extended  into  Canada  and  Mexico  and 
ended  with  a  concert  at  the  White  House  before  President  and  Mrs. 
Taft  and  a  galaxy  of  distinguished  guests.   In  Mexico  he  met  President 
and  Mrs.  Porfirio  Diaz.   It  was  in  Mexico  that  time,  Friedheim  told  me 
a  few  years  later,  that  he  received  the  greatest  ovation  of  his  career. 
'There  are  occasions,"  he  said,  "when  circumstances  and  the  rapport 
between  an   artist  and  his   audience   become   charged   with   a   great, 
mysterious  emotional  power.    Liszt  experienced  this  often  and  it  hap- 
pened to  me  more  than  once.   But  the  night  I  played  in  Mexico  City 
1  knew  I  was  playing  as  I  had  never  played  before,  and  the  audience 
sensed  it.    The  air  just  crackled  that  night.    Early  in  the  program  the 
people  began  to  applaud  and  shout  even  between  movements.    At  the 
end  1  was  almost  mobbed  in  the  theatre  and  crowds  followed  me  to 
hotel.    Students   unharnessed   the  horses   and   drew  my   carriage, 
which   they  heaped  with  flowers,  and  flowers  kept  pouring  into  my 
rooms  until  I  could  find  no  place  to  put  them."  With  his  usual  sobriety 
and  sane  judgment,  the  pianist  added  that  he  was  sure  he  had  been 
influenced  by  the  altitude  —  Mexico  City  stands  7,800  feet  above  sea 
level  — and  that  the  excitement  which  fired  his  playing  and  stirred  his 
bearers  may  have  been  due  to  this  purely  physical  stimulus. 

When  the  Friedheims  returned  to  Europe  that  summer  great  pres- 

lure  \\  as  broughl  to  bear  to  keep  him  on  the  Continent;  1911  was  the 

Centennial  Of  Franz  Liszt's  birth  and  every  city  and  town  in  Germany, 

ia  and   Hungary  was  planning  festivals.    He  agreed  to  appear  as 

often  as  he  could  In  Europe  before  the  end  of  October,  but  his  New 
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York  season  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  mid-November  and  he  insisted 
on  returning  in  time.  One  of  several  despatches  from  overseas  to  reach 
New  York  reported  that  his  season  began  at  Carlsruhe  11  October  where 
he  played  with  the  Konzertverein  Orchestra;  the  following  night  he 
gave  a  Liszt  recital  in  Munich,  then  went  to  Budapest  where  Kaiser 
Franz  Josef  held  a  reception  followed,  the  next  day,  by  the  National 
Liszt  Celebration.  He  played  at  the  principal  German  festival  in  Heidel- 
berg, performed  in  Leipzig,  Aschaffenburg  and  Erlanger,  and  sailed 
for  New  York  2  November.  His  wife  appeared  in  several  of  these  fes- 
tivals singing  Liszt  songs. 

In  North  America,  also,  the  Liszt  Centennial  was  being  celebrated 
lavishly  and  here,  again,  Friedheim  was  in  demand  everywhere.  At  his 
first  concert,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  he  played  Liszt's  E  flat  Concerto.  In  its 
review  of  the  performance  the  Musical  Courier  said:  "Friedheim's  irre- 
sistible personality  governed  the  leader  and  his  men  and  carried  them 
along  with  him  in  a  rush,  which  probably  surprised  them  as  much  as 
it  astonished  some  of  the  hearers  who  were  accustomed  to  the  former 
slipshod  work  of  the  organization"  (the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra). 
The  long  hair,  velvet  jacket  and  wide-brimmed  hat  were  gone  now. 
"Friedheim,  Liszt's  pupil,  he  of  the  serious  visage,  quiet  demeanor  and 
iron-velvet  fingers,  made  a  sensation,"  one  critic  commented  in  a  west- 
ern city.  Friedheim's  programs  became  longer,  as  more  and  more 
encores  had  to  be  added.  At  one  concert,  where  he  had  played  five 
numbers  at  the  end  of  the  evening's  recital,  not  a  soul  would  leave  the 
auditorium.  Finally  the  pianist  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  left  the 
building;  but  the  manager  ran  after  him  and  brought  him  back  to  such 
a  demonstration  of  shouts  and  hand-clapping  that  he  gave  a  sixth  encore 
with  his  overcoat  on  his  back.  At  Massey  Hall,  Toronto,  in  December, 
3,000  people  crowded  into  the  building  to  hear  him.  He  played  the 
A  major  Concerto  in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  Josef  Stransky  conducting,  in 
the  Liszt  Centennial  program  21  December.  After  the  New  Year  he 
travelled  west  again.  In  Toledo  he  was  described  this  way:  "Mr.  Fried- 
heim has  been  called  temperamental.  The  word  calls  up  a  vision  of 
rumpled  hair,  contorted  face,  swaying  body  —  all  untrue.  His  hands  do 
all  the  work.  With  them  he  can  produce  a  stunning  fortissimo  that 
would  cause  most  players  to  grit  their  teeth;  Mr.  Friedheim's  nether 
lip  moves  up  and  down  but  the  expression  of  his  face  is  peaceful  and 
unruffled.  When  one  says  that  his  technic  is  wonderful,  one  says  too 
little.   There  may  be  one  or  two  pianists  in  the  world  who  can  equal  it. 
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There  may  be."  In  Chicago,  Maurice  Rosenfeld,  the  leading  critic,  said 
of  his  appearance  with  Stock  and  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  that 
his  return  as  a  pianist  to  the  city  where  he  had  taught  and  lived  fifteen 
years  earlier  was  "an  event  for  the  serious  musicians  of  Chicago,  par- 
ticularly for  its  pianists."  Back  in  New  York,  in  March,  he  played  with 
the  Marum  Quartet  at  Cooper  Union,  and  the  audience  was  enchanted 
when  he  took  part  in  Mendelssohn's  C  minor  Trio  with  Ludwig  Marum 
and  Modest  Altschuler.  He  closed  this  season  with  a  two-hour  recital 
in  Carnegie  Hall  before  an  audience  which  included  his  old  friend 
Rafael  Joseffy,  with  whom  he  walked  to  the  concert  in  glorious  spring 
weather.  James  Gibbons  Huneker's  review  of  this  evening  Friedheim 
himself  considered  the  finest  statement  of  his  qualities  as  a  pianist  that 
was  ever  published.  It  appears  in  Appendix  III  of  this  book  in  a  selec- 
tion from  the  hundreds  of  reviews  written  in  a  dozen  lands  during  the 
57  years  he  was  before  the  public  as  pianist  and  conductor. 

Before  leaving  New  York  to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe  with 
his  family,  Friedheim  announced  that  during  his  1912-13  season  he 
would  not  only  play  but  lecture  on  the  composers  and  works  repre- 
sented in  his  programs,  and  he  tried  out  this  novel  idea  in  a  two-and- 
a-half-hour  performance  in  Mount  Vernon.  In  1912-13  he  was  as  much 
in  demand  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  and  Canadian  reviewers 
and  audiences  reacted  to  his  music  with  such  unusual  warmth,  in  a 
country  which  was  notoriously  critical  and  unenthusiastic,  that  the 
piano  firm  of  Heintzman  offered  him  a  tour  of  one  hundred  Canadian 
appearances,  including  towns  where  no  great  performer  had  ever  been 
beard.  The  pianist  accepted,  not  only  because  the  flat  fee  was  an 
dingly  generous  one,  but  also  because  the  task  appealed  to  him 

□  adventure. 

And  so  Arthur  Friedheim  sailed  for  Europe  early  in  the  summer  of 

L914   with   an   exciting  Canadian  season  arranged.    He  was   to  begin 

the  writing  of  the  study  of  Franz  Liszt  which  this  book  finally  pre- 

i"  ill-   public  almost  fifty  years  later.  And  he  was  to  learn  that  his 

"Die  Tanzerin"  was  about  to  come  into  its  own  in  Germany. 

Ol  his  difficulties  in  getting  out  of  Germany  after  war  broke  out 
111   the  autumn   of    1014,   of  his  shock  when  he  learned  on  reaching 

erdam  thai   his  Canadian  tour  had  been  cancelled  because  of  his 

ime   and  of  how  he  was  able  to  give  only  a  few  concerts  in 

York  and  New  England  when  he  finally  landed  in  North  America, 

tin-  memoirs  tell   in  sonic  detail. 
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The  war,  which  everybody  thought  would  be  over  in  six  months, 
raged  for  more  than  four  years.  Almost  the  whole  world  was  swept 
into  it.  And  the  rich,  secure,  colorful  civilization  which  had  bred  men 
like  Friedheim,  passed  into  history.  His  old  rival  and  friend,  Pader- 
ewski,  went  into  politics  and  attained  eminence  as  President  of  Poland. 
Joseffy  died  broken-hearted.  Rosenthal,  Godowski,  de  Pachmann,  Hof- 
mann  and  other  colleagues  returned  one  by  one  to  the  concert  stage 
when  the  ordeal  was  over. 

Friedheim  covers  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  less  than  six 
pages  of  the  memoirs.  These  were  years  of  great  frustrations,  but  they 
were  also  years  of  courageous  accomplishments,  and  they  will  be  recon- 
structed here. 

As  war  hysteria  developed  in  the  United  States  Friedheim  was 
hissed  in  New  York  wearing  the  decoration  which  President  Taft  had 
given  him  in  the  White  House  in  1911,  zealous  super-patriots  mistaking 
its  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  for  the  colors  of  Germany!  Concert 
bookings  became  impossible  to  find.  Pupils  dropped  away.  Communi- 
cation became  difficult  and  ultimately  ceased  with  his  wife  and  young 
son  in  Berlin. 

Finally,  in  March  1915,  the  pianist  who  had  had  the  musical  world 
at  his  feet  a  short  year  before  secured  employment  at  $350  a  week  in 
the  Strand  motion  picture  theatre  and  in  vaudeville  at  the  Palace.  Two 
reviews  of  his  "act"  which  appeared  in  theatrical  magazines  are  repro- 
duced as  curiosities  in  the  appendix. 

Encouraged  by  his  colleagues,  many  of  whom  were  also  suffering 
under  the  ban  on  German  music  and  foreign  performers,  Friedheim 
announced  that  he  would  revive  the  lecture-concerts  he  had  launched 
in  1912.  The  first,  "Liszt  as  He  is  not  Known",  was  given  in  Aeolian 
Hall  3  April  1916;  the  second,  "Liszt  Under  the  Spell  of  Cupid",  a 
week  later  in  the  same  place.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  Musical 
America  reported  the  remarks  with  which  the  pianist  prefaced  Ins  first 
appearance: 

"Before  beginning  the  first  recital  that  he  has  given  in 
New  York  in  several  years,  Arthur  Friedheim  last  Monday 
moved  a  fair-sized  audience  by  recounting  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  his  appearances  at  a  local  moving  pic- 
ture theatre.  Deprived  at  a  single  stroke  of  financial  sup- 
port through  the  cancellation  of  Canadian  tours  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  tried  vainly  to  profit  by  the  advice 
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of  Victor  Herbert  and  take  even  fifty  cents  for  lessons.  The 
moving  picture  engagements  sustained  him  until,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Kreisler  and  Joseffy,  he  obtained 
work  more  consistent  with  an  artist's  dignity.  Now  he  pro- 
poses to  give  the  lie  to  intimations,  provoked  by  his  motion 
picture  appearances,  that  his  powers  have  waned.  His 
spirited  assertions  were  received  with  loud  applause. 

"Mr.  Friedheim's  friends  can  set  at  rest  their  fears  of 
the  vitiating  effects  of  'two-a-day'  exhibitions.  He  is  still 
the  inimitable  Liszt  exponent." 
Arthur  Friedheim  was  now  fifty-six  years  old.  Liszt  at  the  same 
age  was  going  through  the  unsettled  years  between  the  end  of  his  first 
Weimar  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  fruitful  second.  The  Master 
had  had  pupils  at  the  Altenberg,  notably  von  Biilow  and  Tausig.  But 
in  the  Hofgartnerei,  in  the  years  to  come,  he  would  train  a  far  greater 
number  of  brilliant  disciples:  Eugene  d' Albert,  Isaac  Albeniz,  Georges 
Bizet,  Arthur  Friedheim,  Joseph  Joachim,  Rafael  Joseffy,  Sophie  Menter, 
Moritz  Moszkowski,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Moriz  Rosenthal,  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  Giovanni  Sgambati,  Alexander  Siloti,  Bedrich  Smetana  and  Felix 
Weingartner  in  particular.  Friedheim,  also,  had  taught,  in  Rome  when 
he  was  still  a  Liszt  pupil,  in  Chicago  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  Birmingham  and  in  London.  Now  he  would  teach  again, 
not  only  pupils  but  the  public  as  well.  He  took  the  bold  step  of  mov- 
ing his  lecture-recitals  from  Aeolian  Hall  to  the  less  "respectable"  but 
more  popular  Palace  Theatre,  where  he  had  performed  as  a  vaudeville 
artist,  and  when  there  were  mutterings  in  high  circles  he  published 
his  opinions  bluntly  in  Musical  America: 

"It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  list  of  those 
who  have  played  at  so-called  'popular  houses',  which  list 
would  include,  by  the  by,  such  great  artists  as  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  in  recent  times  our  youthful  David  Bispham, 
for  the  reason  that  this  is  rather  a  late  day  for  artists  to 
consider  it  below  their  dignity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my 
judgment  thai  artists  of  the  highest  dignity  should  welcome 
the  opportunity  not  only  to  present  works  of  the  masters 
but  t<>  exhibit  their  own  best  powers  before  those  who 
would  otherwise  never  hear  them. 

"The  attention  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  audi- 
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ences  when  such  performances  are  given  have  confirmed 
my  judgment.  And  if  any  further  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  this  judgment  were  needed  it  could  he  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  real  artist  should  take  a  great  deal  more  pride 
in  playing  before  what  is  called  'ordinary  people'  than 
playing  or  singing  before  blase  people  such  as  you  will 
find  in  the  Horseshoe  at  the  Metropolitan  to  whom  it  is 
de  rigueur  never  to  come  before  nine  and  always  to  leave 
before  eleven,  so  that  they  never  hear  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  anything. 

"I  would  rather  have  the  appreciation  of  intelligent 
and  sincere  people,  even  if  they  were  poorly  dressed,  than 
have  the  cold,  cynical  indifference  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Beef  Trust,  even  if  they  were  arrayed  in  such  fine 
raiment  and  resplendent  jewelry  as  would  put  the  gor- 
geousness  of  Solomon  to  shame." 
Friedheim  as  a  boy  had  heard  great  artists  and  world-famous  con- 
ductors perform  at  popular  concerts  in  Pavlovsk,  just  outside  St.  Peters- 
burg; his  own  first  orchestral  work  had  been  presented  there.    As  a 
young  conductor  he  himself  had  given  popular,  low-priced  concerts  in 
small  German  cities,  before  he  became  a  Liszt  pupil  and  shortly  after 
the  Master's  death.   Touring  Chautauqua  companies  had  brought  good 
music  in  the  summer  months  to  many  a  small  North  American  com- 
munity, ,it  is   true,   but  no  artist  of  Friedheim's   eminence  had   ever 
travelled  with  them. 

In  these  years  of  World  War  I,  great  performances  of  musical 
masterpieces  were  available  to  the  general  public  almost  only  in  the 
form  of  personal  appearances,  so  that  most  Americans  had  never  heard 
the  music  of  a  truly  great  artist.  Radio  broadcasting  had  not  yet  been 
developed;  the  gramophone  was  still  a  comparative  rarity  and  record- 
ings were  rudimentary;  player  piano  manufacturers  were  just  begin- 
ning to  issue  rolls  made  by  eminent  artists.  Friedheim's  lecture-recitals 
attracted  growing  audiences,  both  in  New  York  and  on  tour,  and  he 
found  a  new  joy  in  this  form  of  teaching. 

In  1917,  without  interrupting  his  new-found  career,  he  joined  the 
New  York  School  of  Music  and  Arts  on  Riverside  Drive  and  he  was  to 
remain,  with  only  two  interruptions,  head  of  its  piano  department  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.    (In  1922  he  would  go  to  the  Canadian  Academy  of 
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Music  in  Toronto  for  a  two-year  term  because  he  was  offered  a  fee  he 
felt  he  could  not  refuse;  shortly  before  his  death  he  would  spend  several 
months  in  California  where  he  made  his  debut  as  a  performer  on  radio. 
During  those  months  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  would  be  Dean  of  Los 
Angeles  College  of  Music  and  Arts  of  the  University  of  the  West, 
travelling  east  during  the  summer  months  to  maintain  his  connection 
with  the  New  York  School  of  Music  and  Arts.) 

He  found  time  to  edit  and  revise  27  Chopin  Etudes  for  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  G.  Schirmer,  to  complete  the  book,  tentatively  entitled 
"The  Last  Word  about  Liszt",  which  he  had  begun  in  the  summer  of 
1914,  and  finally,  with  the  agreement  of  the  New  York  School  of  Music 
and  Arts,  to  open  a  school  of  his  own  in  January  1919  for  advanced 
piano  students  in  Steinway  Hall,  staffed  by  former  Friedheim  pupils. 
The  members  of  his  faculty  were  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Charles  Mar- 
chand,  Fred  Kahn,  Clara  Erlenbaum  and  Friedheim's  son-in-law,  Aloys 
Kremer,  who  resigned  as  head  of  Lincoln  Music  College  to  join  him. 
In  the  Friedheim  School  of  Piano  private  lessons  were  given  and 
there  was  also  instruction  in  classes  as  there  had  been  in  the  Hofgart- 
nerei  in  Weimar.  But  there  were  no  "wall-flowers"  in  Friedheim's 
classes  as  there  had  been  in  Liszt's.  Groups  were  limited  to  eight  pupils, 
each  of  whom  was  given  twenty  minutes  of  individual  instruction  before 
the  others,  the  balance  of  the  period  being  spent  in  listening  to  the 
other  seven,  taking  notes  and  submitting  criticisms  on  paper  which  were 
read  before  the  whole  class  and  then  discussed. 

During  this  busy  winter  of  1918-19  Friedheim  made  his  first  piano 
rolls  for  Aeolian  under  a  ten-year  contract  and  also  edited  a  volume 
of  Chopin  for  Carl  Fisher.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  he  received 
and  answered  a  letter  addressed  to  Franz  Liszt.  The  letter  was  from 
Belvidere,  Illinois,  it  was  dated  9  February  1915,  it  was  signed  "Clara 
m"  and  it  read: 
"Dear  Mr.   Liszt: 

'  I  am  sending  you  the  words  of  three  songs  entitled: 
'Was  Bred  in  Old  Kentucky,  'The  Love  Stepmother  and 
The  Red  River  Valley'  and  if  you  can  compose  the  notes 
to  these  songs  and  put  them  on  sale  I  know  you  can 
soon  sell  them,  and  if  these  prove  to  be  good  I'll  send 
me  more  after  1  licar  from  you." 
Friedheim  replied: 
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"Dear  Madam, 

"Regret  having  to  inform  you  that  I  am  unable  to 
meet  with  your  request  and  beg  to  assert  without  any 
exaggeration  whatever  tlrnt  Liszt  at  the  present  time  is 
neither   composing    nor   decomposing  as   he   quite    posi- 
tively passed  away  on  July  31  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 
One   Thousand   Eight   Hundred   and   Eighty-Six    and   if 
there  has  been  any  reincarnation,  I  have  not  heard  of  it." 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1919,  Friedheim  was  busier  than  he 
had  ever  been.    He  was  working  with  James  Gibbons  Huneker  on  the 
critic's  compilation  of  "Romantic  Preludes  and  Studies  for  Piano"  and 
had  also  begun  to  write  his  fourth  opera,  "The  Christians",  which,  with 
a   fifth,   "Giulia    Gonzaga",   would   remain    unfinished.     Alberto   Jonas 
approached  him  with   a  plan  to   collaborate  in   the  production   of  a 
seven-volume  "Master  School  of  Modern  Piano  Playing  and  Virtuosity" 
and  he  accepted  the  proposal;  other  collaborators  in  this  gigantic  work, 
which  has  text  in  English,  German,  French  and  Spanish,  were  Backhaus, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Busoni,  Cortot,  Dohnanyi,  Friedman,  Gabrilowitsch, 
Ganz,  Goodson,  Godowski,  Lhevinne,  Philipp,  Rosenthal,  Sauer,  Schmidt 
and  Stojowski. 

Offers  of  posts  came  from  Berlin,  where  Mrs.  Friedheim  and 
their  son,  Eric,  had  moved  from  Munich  before  the  war.  Madeleine 
had  not  been  in  America  with  her  husband  for  more  than  twenty  years 
and  she  disliked  the  prospect  of  returning.  But  the  pianist  had  made 
for  himself  in  New  York  a  life  which  he  liked,  most  of  his  friends  were 
establishing  themselves  in  the  New  World  or  about  to  come,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  to  throw  away  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifices  he  had  made 
and  the  position  he  had  reestablished  during  the  war  years. 

The  memoirs  relate  the  arrival  of  Madeleine  and  Eric  in  the  fall 
of  1919.  Mrs.  Friedheim  thought  her  husband  was  working  much  too 
hard,  and  when  she  found  that  the  business  manager  of  the  Friedheim 
School  of  Piano  in  Steinway  Hall  was  taking  fifty  per  cent  of  the  gross 
income  as  a  management  fee,  she  prevailed  upon  Arthur  to  close  the 
young  institution  and  concentrate  his  teaching  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Music  and  Arts. 

Teaching,  writing,  editing  music  and  contributing  articles  to  musi- 
cal journals  in  North  America  and  England,  with  an  occasional  concert, 
kept  the  pianist  busy.   Among  his  pupils  in  the  last  years  were  Werner 
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Janssen,  Reginald  Stewart,  David  Kahn,  Colin  McPhee  and  many  others 
who  have  made  places  for  themselves  in  the  world  of  music.  Certainly 
the  greatest  teacher  among  all  the  later  Friedheim  pupils  turned  out 
to  be  a  girl  from  Texas,  Rildia  Bee  O'Brien,  Van  Cliburn'  s  mother. 

When  I  went  to  hear  Van  Cliburn  play  in  Brussels  during  the 
World's  Fail-  in  1958  I  knew  nothing  about  him  except  that  he  had 
broken  into  headlines  as  a  pianist  following  his  triumph  at  the  Inter- 
national Tschaikowski  Festival  in  Moscow.  The  fact  that  he  was  per- 
forming a  Tschaikowski  Concerto,  for  which  Friedheim  had  no  love 
and  which  I  loathe,  gave  me  no  clue  to  what  was  coming.  The  young 
American  began  to  play.  I  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  then  I  sat  up 
with  a  start.  Surely  I  had  heard  this  man  before?  What  reincarnation 
was  this  tall  youth  on  the  stage  of  the  Beaux-Arts?  Could  memory 
be  playing  tricks  on  me  across  the  years?  Then  I  recalled  the  words 
of  Louis  Karpath,  written  so  long  ago  in  Vienna:  "When  I  listen  to 
Arthur  Friedheim  I  close  my  eyes  and  I  seem  to  hear  the  Master,  Franz 
Liszt."  Here,  incredibly,  impossibly,  was  Arthur  Friedheim  in  1958, 
playing  in  Brussels;  here  was  the  poise  I  had  known  so  well,  the  same 
great,  rich  sweep,  the  same  uncanny  use  of  the  pedals,  the  same  in- 
credible mastery  of  subtle  detail.  I  listened  to  Cliburn  with  my  eyes 
open,  and  I  knew  that  Arthur  Friedheim  was  playing  again,  as  Liszt 
played  before  him.  Friedheim,  as  this  book  shows  in  every  line,  was 
Liszt's  most  receptive  pupil.  Certainly  Friedheim  had  no  more  recep- 
tive pupil  than  Rildia  Bee  Cliburn,  whose  son  she  shaped  in  her  image 
and  his. 

If  Friedheim  lives  through  his  pupils  and  in  this  book,  he  was  less 
fortunate  in  his  compositions.  Most  of  them  have  disappeared.  Manu- 
scripts of  several  of  Liszt's  works  and  all  his  own  early  ones  vanished 
forever  in  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Nice  after  his  mother's  death  on  the 
Riviera  in  the  early  'nineties.  The  rest  were  lost  in  bombings  in  the 
Second  World  War  which  destroyed  the  houses  in  Berlin  and  Munich 
where  Madeleine  Friedheim  left  them,  hoping  to  return,  when  she  came 
reluctantly  to  New  York  after  the  First  World  War.  Correspondence, 
photographs  and  paintings,  the  press  clippings  of  a  generation,  gifts 
from  <  mperors,  kings,  grand  dukes  and  princes  —  all  are  gone.  And  with 
t Ik  in  arc  gone  all  Fricdheim's  compositions  except  a  copy  of  his  opera, 
Die  Tanzerin",  sketches  for  the  two  unfinished  operas  and  his  tone 
poem  ""Transitions".  These  losses  have  made  the  preparation  of  this 
Introduction  difficult,  as  they  made  difficult  the  writing  of  his  memoirs 
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in  the  months  of  illness  which  preceded  his  death.  But  musicians  are 
not  made  of  the  stuff  that  produces  either  archivists  or  bankers.  Both 
Arthur  and  Madeleine  Friedheim  were  musicians  and,  except  where 
music  was  concerned,  rather  happy-go-lucky  ones  at  that. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  The  Friedheims  moved  to  Toronto 
in  1922,  where  he  taught  in  the  Canadian  Academy  of  Music,  gave  a 
number  of  recitals,  conducted  occasionally  and  lived,  agreeably  and 
hospitably,  in  a  small  private  hotel  at  Bloor  and  Spadina.  In  1924  they 
visited  England  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  renewing  old  friend- 
ships and  staying  with  Mrs.  Friedheim's  family.  Here  "Transitions"  was 
written. 

But  their  permanent  home  was  now  New  York  and  Ralph  Leech 
Sterner's  school  on  Riverside  Drive  was  still  headquarters.  In  1926 
Josef  Hofmann  became  head  of  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia 
and  offered  Friedheim  $12,000  a  year  to  direct  the  piano  department. 
He  refused  and  Moriz  Rosenthal  took  it. 

In  California,  where  he  moved  for  his  health  in  1928,  Friedheim 
was  one  of  the  first  great  pianists  to  broadcast  by  radio.  On  his  return 
to  New  York  he  was  negotiating  for  a  series  of  radio  concerts  on  the 
National  Broadcasting  System  and  had  already  performed  Liszt's  E  flat 
Concerto  over  the  air  when  the  final  illness  struck  him  down. 

The  end  came  in  New  York,  19  October  1932. 

But  was  it  the  end? 

Friedheim  explains  in  his  study  of  Liszt  that  few  of  the  Master's 
pupils,  none  of  his  biographers,  not  even  the  Princess  Sayn- Wittgenstein 
who  shared  so  much  of  his  life  and  so  many  of  his  thoughts,  were  able 
to  penetrate  Liszt's  mind  and  heart  and  therefore  to  understand  the 
horizons  in  music  toward  which  the  great  Hungarian  reached  out,  and 
toward  which  even  Wagner  was  able  to  follow  him  only  part  way. 

Friedheim,  far  more  than  any  other  human  being,  kindled  mentally 
and  spiritually  to  Franz  Liszt,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  Liszt  knew  this  and  loved  the  young  man  accordingly.  In  the 
years  between  1914  and  1919,  Friedheim  committed  to  these  pages  the 
fruit  of  thirty  years'  hard  thinking  about  Liszt's  accomplishments  and 
Liszt's   aspirations  for  the   art  of  music. 

Readers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  Appendix  III  of  this 
work,  which  is  a  digest  of  a  number  of  magazine  and  newspaper  reviews 
of  Friedheim's  concerts,  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  references  which 
keep  recurring  to  a  powerful  intellect  seemingly  in  control  of  all  the 
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artist's  performances.  It  was  this  broad,  penetrating  intelligence  that 
had  found,  in  Liszt's  creative  genius,  food  for  the  self-sacrificing  but 
tireless  "discipleship"  which  animated  the  younger  man's  life  and  career 
for  almost  half  a  century,  and  made  him  increasingly  a  stranger  among 
musicians  who  were  leading  his  beloved  art  into  a  trivial  and  sterile 
spiritual  wilderness.  Friedheim  had  seen  a  work  of  Liszt's  on  "A 
Harmony  for  the  Music  of  the  Future"  which  the  Master  hesitated  to 
publish  and  which,  in  fact,  seems  never  to  have  been  issued.  And  Liszt 
had  foretold  also  that  Friedheim  would  meet  with  many  disappointments 
if  he  adhered  to  his  avowed  mission  of  pursuing  Liszt's  ideals. 

What  neither  of  them  seems  to  have  understood  was  that  Friedheim 
was  in  many  ways  a  tougher  and  better-organized  individual  than  his 
more  flamboyant  Master,  and  would  ultimately  reach  a  higher  degree 
of  self-mastery  and  conscious  idealism  than  Liszt  himself  ever  attained. 

Friedheim's  greatest  contemporaries,  Joseffy,  de  Pachmann,  Jonas, 
Xikisch,  Hofmann  and  his  loyal  friend  Bagby,  all  deferred  to  his  in- 
tegrity and  delighted  in  his  laconic,  many-sided  conversation.  But  none 
of  them  shared  his  inner  thoughts  as  intimately  as  Moriz  Rosenthal, 
because  Rosenthal,  who  was  a  graduate  in  philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Vienna,  alone  was  able  to  follow  Friedheim,  a  graduate  in  philosophy 
of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  into  the  purely  intellectual  realm 
in  which,  after  he  had  committed  his  definitive  conclusions  on  Liszt  to 
paper,  he  would  finally  work  out  a  creed  of  his  own. 

There  were  three  thinkers  whose  published  beliefs  about  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  music  influenced  Arthur  Friedheim.  The  first,  of  course, 
was  Franz  Liszt.  The  second  was  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  only 
i  minent  philosopher  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  a  profound  study 
"I  music  as  a  human  expression.  The  third  was  Richard  Wagner,  the 
only  composer  of  note  who  had  taken  philosophy  seriously.  But  music 
was  the  one  art  that  Schopenhauer  knew  comparatively  little  about; 
and  there  were  realms  of  philosophy  which  Wagner  was  afraid  to  pene- 
trate. This  phenomenon  Friedheim  discussed  many  times  with  Rosen- 
thal, an. I  these  were  conversations  which  both  men  enjoyed  intensely 
because,  in  them,  they  could  not  only  open  their  hearts  to  each  other 
but  als,,  p.,,,  back  and  forth  in  six  languages  -  German,  Russian,  English, 
I  ren<  h  Latin  and  Creek  -an  exotic  exercise  in  pure  mental  gymnastics 
in  whirl)  they  both  revelled  immoderately. 

When  Friedheim  went  to  Toronto  in  1922  to  head  the  piano  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Canadian  Academy  of  Music  he  found  time  heavy  on  his 
hands,  and  few  friends  to  whom  he  could  disclose  his  thoughts.  He 
realized  that  music  was  drifting  in  directions  he  considered  sterile,  and 
he  found  even  his  most  promising  pupils  drifting  with  it.  He  applied 
himself,  therefore,  to  the  writing  of  an  appendix  to  his  study  of  Franz 
Liszt  which  would  be  an  epilogue  to  his  own  life  and  career  as  well. 

This  little  work,  which  appears  here  as  Appendix  II,  bears  the 
title  "What  Is  Music?".  It  is  not  light  reading.  But  it  carries  Schopen- 
hauer beyond  Schopenhauer,  Wagner  beyond  Wagner,  and  Liszt  perhaps 
beyond  any  point  that  Liszt  himself  might  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 

Having  done  this,  Friedheim  went  to  England  and  wrote  "Tran- 
sitions", leaving  two  operas  unfinished  in  order  to  pour  into  his  last  tone 
poem  a  musical  testament  which  would  justify  in  beautiful  sound  the 
beliefs  his  last  essay  had  affirmed  in  words. 

Now  that  serious  musicians  are  searching  to  grope  their  way  out  of 
the  artistic  chaos  that  the  twentieth  century  has  nourished,  it  is  possible 
that  Friedheim's  "What  Is  Music?"  and  his  "Transitions"  are  not  so  much 
the  soft  twilight  of  a  life  that  seemed  in  some  ways  a  failure  as,  in  the 
sesquicentennial  year  of  the  birth  of  his  adored  Master,  signposts  back 
to  the  broad  highway  of  true  music. 

Theodore  L.  Bullock 
New  York 
18  June  1961 
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ONE 


St.  Petersburg,  1859-1878 


It  is  of  the  past  that  I  write,  of  a  past  which  began  long  ago  and 
far  away. 

Can  it  really  be  so  long  since  the  small  boy  who  was  I  stepped  out 
intrepidly  before  a  brilliant  Czarist  audience  to  make  that  first  bow 
destined  to  be  repeated  so  many  times  down  the  years? 

And  if  it  was  so  long  ago,  why  do  I  still  feel  the  thrill  of  my  first 
meeting  with  Liszt  and  the  joy  that  was  mine  when  I  was  enrolled 
among  his  disciples? 

St.  Petersburg,  where  I  was  born  26  October  1859,  was  one  of  the 
brilliant  capitals  of  a  Em*ope  which  was  then  at  the  peak  of  its  power, 
splendor  and  civilization.  Built  by  Peter  the  Great  on  the  Baltic  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  to  serve  as  a  "window  overlooking  Europe" 
and  to  supplant  inland  Moscow  as  the  capital  of  his  sprawling,  restive 
Empire,  St.  Petersburg  had  attracted  many  families  of  foreign  origin 
and  its  society  was  international  in  scope,  Byzantine  in  its  tone  and 
lavishness. 

The  earliest  European  influences  in  Russia  were  British,  but  for 
several  generations  Czarevitches  and  Grand  Dukes  had  married  German 
princesses.  The  husband  of  Empress  Anna  had  been  a  German  royal 
duke  and  Catherine  the  Great  had  been  a  German  princess  before  she 
married  the  incompetent  heir  to  the  Russian  throne  and  seized  his 
power  shortly  after  his  accession. 

Families  of  German  origin  were  prominent  in  the  professions,  the 
arts  and  business,  and  among  these  families  was  mine.  We  belonged 
in   the   category   known   as   "intelligentsia".    My   mother's  family,   the 
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Hempels,  came  from  Konigsberg  in  East  Prussia.  The  husbands  of  the 
three  Hempel  sisters,  Annette,  Rosalie  and  Johanne,  were  all  men  of 
standing  in  the  capital.  My  father,  Carl  Alexander  Friedheim,  was 
an  Imperial  Army  officer,  of  Prussian  descent  like  Annette,  my  mother. 
When  he  was  killed  in  Tashkent,  two  thousand  miles  away,  during  a 
revolt  in  Central  Asia,  my  mother  gave  up  her  apartment  and  moved 
with  her  infant  son  into  the  spacious  home  of  Aunt  Rosalie  and  Uncle 
Carl  Tobes,  a  manufacturer  of  wool  textiles  and  fabrics.  My  Aunt 
Johanne  de  Kollman  was  the  wife  of  a  popular  and  exceedingly  wealthy 
architect  who  was  to  take  a  great  interest  in  my  studies  and  in  my  career. 

I  had  displayed  great  aptitude  for  the  piano  at  a  very  early  age  and 
had  received  an  excellent  musical  foundation.  By  the  time  I  was  six, 
though  I  was  attending  school,  I  was  practicing  two  hours  a  day  with 
my  teacher,  Carl  Siecke,  a  pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein. 

I  was  nine  years  old  when  I  made  my  debut  as  a  pianist  in  St. 
Petersburg.  There  had  been  amusement  in  the  orchestra  during  the 
rehearsal  because  the  pedals  of  the  piano  had  to  be  raised  several 
inches  to  meet  my  diminutive  legs. 

I  played  John  Field's  E  flat  Concerto,  an  immensely  popular  work 
in  Russia  where  the  Irish  composer  had  been  one  of  the  first  Western 
European  musicians  of  stature  to  settle,  teach  and  compose.  His  music 
is  heard  rarely  today,  but  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
swept  Europe  and  his  melodious  Nocturnes  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  a  child  in  the  Russian  province  of  Poland  who  would  be  known  to 
the  world  as  Frederic  Chopin.  Field  had  come  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
1804  with  Clementi  and  settled  there  as  a  salesman  for  Clementi  pianos. 
He  soon  became  also  the  most  sought-after  teacher,  pianist  and  com- 
poser  in  a  Russia  where  "Western"  music  and  musicians  had  been  until 
then  mainly  fashionable  imports  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Imperial  Court 
and  the  "intelligentsia".  Field's  greatest  pupil  was  Alexandre  Villoing, 
Villoing  was  Anton  Rubinstein's  teacher,  and  my  teacher,  Carl  Siecke, 
was  a  pupil  of  Rubinstein. 

Imperial  Russia  was  an  extremely  orthodox  country  where  the  cal- 
endar of  the  church  was  strictly  observed.  Opera  and  the  theatre  always 
I  down  for  Lent.  So  people  went  to  concerts  instead,  and  the 
Lenten  concert  season  in  St.  Petersburg  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
in  Europe. 

It   was  a   sharp,  dear  evening  in   Lent,  in  the  year  1869,  when  I 
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climbed  with  my  mother  and  teacher  into  an  open  sleigh,  snuggled 
down  among  the  furs  and  was  driven  from  our  big  house,  behind  three 
swift  horses,  through  the  broad,  snowy  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
Michael  Theatre.  Of  the  four  Imperial  Theatres  in  the  capital,  this 
was  the  newest,  having  been  built  in  1833  to  house  French  and  German 
plays.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the  Imperial  French  Theatre  because 
French  was  the  language  spoken  at  the  box  office,  and  it  ranked  in 
popularity  next  only  to  the  Great  Imperial  Theatre,  the  home  of  the 
Ballet,  the  great  Masked  Balls  and  Italian  opera. 

When  I  stepped  onto  the  stage  to  make  my  very  first  bow  as  a 
performer  in  public,  the  brilliantly-lighted  hall  was  filled  with  a  colour- 
ful, fashionable  audience.  My  performance  of  the  familiar  concerto 
was  greeted  with  considerable  enthusiasm,  but  I  can  remember  no  par- 
ticular emotion,  either  of  timidity  or  elation,  on  that  great  evening. 
Nor  can  I  recall  having  been  stirred  at  any  of  my  subsequent  appear- 
ances as  a  child.  I  enjoyed  playing  to  large  audiences  and  the  applause 
with  which  I  was  always  received  was  merely  a  part  of  the  setting,  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  But  I  do  remember  my  heart  beating  faster  when 
the  eminent  pianist  and  conductor,  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  brother  of  the 
more  famous  Anton,  came  to  me  after  one  of  my  concerts  with  words 
of  praise  and  encouragement,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  the  evening 
when  Leopold  Auer  and  Charles  Davidoff  both  came  together  to  greet 
and  congratulate  me. 

In  the  two  years  which  followed  my  debut  I  made  several  public 
appearances  and  achieved  quite  a  reputation.  My  mother  was  besieged 
with  offers  from  impressarios  who  foresaw  great  profits  for  themselves 
if  they  could  exploit  the  new  child  prodigy.  But  Annette  Friedheim, 
widowed  during  my  first  year  when  my  father  was  killed  in  far-off  Asia, 
was  a  woman  of  unfailing  wisdom  and  judgment.  She  refused  every 
offer.  I  was  to  continue  my  general  education  until  my  seventeenth 
year,  then  I  should  decide  for  myself  what  career  I  chose  to  follow. 

My  entire  youth  was  spent  in  affluent  circumstances  and  I  enjoyed 
all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  I  worked  hard,  first  at  school  and  then  in  college,  but  even' 
day,  after  I  came  home,  I  practiced  assiduously  for  three  hours,  some- 
times more.  Siecke  was  not  only  a  very  able  pianist,  but  a  competent 
conductor  and  composer  as  well.  He  trained  me  soundly  in  all  branches 
of  composition  and  held  me  strictly  to  my  lessons  in  harmony.   I  remem- 
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ber  that  I  used  to  pore  over  works  of  great  masters  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  far  beyond  me,  yet  in  my  inmost  heart  I  felt  that  I  under- 
stood them. 

Every  summer,  for  ten  years,  my  family  spent  the  season  at  the 
fashionable  resort  of  Pavlovsk  and  Siecke  came  with  us.  The  orchestra 
was  an  enterprise  of  the  local  railroad  and  free  concerts,  led  by  such 
famous  conductors  as  Johann  and  Joseph  Strauss  and  Bilse,  drew  crowds 
from  the  Capital.  I  never  missed  a  performance,  and  in  this  way  I 
became  acquainted  very  early  with  the  quality,  character,  purpose  and 
range  of  every  instrument. 

Pavlovsk  was  a  wonderful  place  for  a  boy  in  those  far-off  summer 
days.  Railroads  were  still  a  novelty  in  Russia  and  the  Czar  had  built 
the  first  line  in  the  Empire  to  connect  St.  Petersburg  with  his  vast 
country  estate  of  Tsarkoe  Selo,  fifteen  miles  to  the  south.  Just  beyond 
the  Czar's  grounds  was  Pavlovsk,  also  in  part  an  Imperial  domain,  since 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  his  palace  there.  Peter  the  Great  had 
erected  his  capital  on  the  swampy  shores  of  the  Neva  and  on  islands 
in  its  delta,  and  most  of  the  countryside  around  the  city  was  marshy 
and  damp.  But  Pavlovsk,  which  straddled  the  River  Slavianska,  was 
hilly  and  wooded  and  dotted  with  lakes.  On  one  side  of  the  river  rose 
the  Grand  Duke's  castle,  and  I  remember  a  citadel  in  his  vast  gardens 
which  had  towers,  bastions  and  cannon,  fascinating  to  a  small  boy 
whose  officer-father  had  died  in  the  service  of  the  Czar.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  were  the  great  wooden  houses  of  the  summer  colony, 
half-hidden  in  their  trees  and  gardens.  There  was  swimming  in  the 
lakes,  and  fine  riding  in  the  bridle-paths  among  the  Grand  Duke's  guest 
houses,  Greek  temples,  monuments,  rose  gardens,  waterfalls,  fountains 
and  ponds. 

His  Imperial  Highness,  who  was  a  good  cellist,  a  great  lover  of 
music  and  a  friend  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  was  probably  the  moving  spirit 
behind  the  daily  concerts  which  the  railway  company  gave,  at  first 
beside  the  station  or  in  the  nearby  Vauxhall  Restaurant,  later  in  a  theatre 
onstruction  I  watched  with  great  interest.  It  was  in  this  theatre 
tli.it  my  first  orchestra  composition  would  be  performed. 

In  the  winter  months  there  were  plays  and  concerts  in  St.  Peters- 
to  attend.  Thanks  to  the  traditions  of  the  Imperial  Court,  standards 
very  high  in  both  drama  and  music.  Tragedy  and  comedy  were 
mi.  d   in    Russian,   French   and   German.    The  foremost  actors  of 
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Western  Europe  were  engaged  by  the  season,  and  operatic  stars  were 
drawn  from  all  over  the  world.  In  one  season  alone  I  remember 
Coquelin,  Possart,  Parri,  Christine  Nilssen,  Pauline  Lucca,  Albani,  Schalci 
and  many  more.  There  was  a  Russian  opera  and  an  Italian  one,  each  in 
its  own  theatre.  There  was  a  Conservatory  of  Drama.  Following  his 
only  visit  to  Russia,  in  1863,  Wagner  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  body  of  artists.  And,  of  course, 
we  had  the  unrivalled  Russian  Ballet  and  School  which  Diaghilev 
transplanted  after  the  1917  Revolution  to  Paris  and  then  to  Monte  Carlo. 
The  staging  of  these  great  performances  was  on  such  a  lavish  scale  that 
Ambassador  Otto  Von  Bismarck  wrote  to  his  wife  saying  he  had 
never  seen  anything  more  fairy  like  or  marvellous.  What  I  have  seen 
of  the  Russian  Ballet  of  today,  commendable  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  fabulous  Imperial  Ballet  in  the  days  of  Fokine  and 
Bolm,  Nijinski,  Pavlova  and  Karsavina. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  a  young  drudge.  I  rode  and 
skated  well  and  have  been  a  strong  swimmer  all  my  life.  If  I  was 
blessed  with  a  capacity  for  study  and  hard  work,  I  aimed  at  rewards 
in  music  beyond  mere  proficiency.  I  longed  for  a  grand  piano,  so  I 
gave  a  concert  and  earned  it.  I  wanted  a  pony  and  it  became  mine 
in  the  same  way.  In  those  days  fashionable  young  Russian  gentlemen 
wore  sable  coats  with  large  beaver  collars;  even  that  seemingly  unattain- 
able luxury,  which  all  Russian  boys,  large  or  small,  yearned  for  urgently 
and  clamorously,  I  presented  to  myself  for  a  birthday  gift.  These 
occasional  concerts  which  I  gave,  mainly  in  the  salons  of  great  houses, 
entailed  additional  hours  of  diligent  preparation,  but  they  lent  point 
to  my  musical  studies  and  served  as  measuring-sticks  for  my  develop- 
ment as  a  performer. 

Anton  Rubinstein,  Russia's  greatest  pianist,  returned  to  his  home- 
land in  1873  from  a  tour  of  the  United  States  which  had  not  only  revo- 
lutionized the  attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  serious  music 
but  netted  him  the  vast  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  He  was  a  hero 
when  he  left,  he  came  home  an  idol.  And  he  brought  with  him  strange 
tales,  of  a  piano  made  by  Steinway  in  New  York  finer  than  any  other, 
and  of  an  orchestra  organized  by  Theodore  Thomas  which  only  the 
Royal  Academy  in  Paris  could  rival. 

As  far  back  in  my  childhood  as  I  could  remember  this  great  teacher 
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of  my  teacher  had  been  a  gigantic  figure  in  my  life.    Nothing  could 
have  kept  me  now  from  his  concerts,  which  were  crowded  to  capacity. 

If  imitation  is  really  a  sincere  form  of  flattery,  Rubinstein  received 
great  flattery  from  me.  I  struggled  blindly  but  wholeheartedly  to  copy 
his  inimitable  style.  My  efforts  must  have  amused  him,  but  apparently 
they  caused  him  no  displeasure  for  he  accepted  me  as  a  pupil;  and 
after  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  my  aunt,  Madame  Johanne  de 
Kollman,  he  admitted  me  to  his  intimacy  to  the  extent  of  allowing  me 
to  accompany  him  to  various  musicales  where  he  played  and  even  to 
his  biggest  recitals. 

Though  I  became  Rubinstein's  pupil  when  I  was  fourteen,  I  kept 
up  my  lessons  with  Carl  Siecke  in  harmony  and  composition.  Rubin- 
stein's teaching  methods  were  peculiar,  but  they  suited  me.  He  would 
address  me,  as  the  mood  moved  him,  in  Russian,  French  or  German, 
all  of  which  he  spoke  imperfectly.  When  my  playing  failed  to  please 
him,  which  was  quite  often,  he  would  thrust  me  from  the  piano  and 
perform  the  composition  himself,  sometimes  only  in  part  but  more 
frequently  in  its  entirety.    This,  of  course,  was  invaluable  instruction. 

He  was  a  fiery  man,  given  to  excessive  moods,  and  there  were 
times  when  his  playing  fell  far  short  of  his  own  standards.  But  his 
interpretations  were  always  noble  in  conception  and  outline;  however 
faulty  the  performance  might  be,  the  majesty  of  a  great  art  always 
shone  through.  Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  his  mother:  "I  would  rather 
listen  to  his  wrong  notes  than  to  my  own  correct  playing." 

"Remember,"  Rubinstein  would  insist  over  and  over,  "the  soul  of 
the  piano  is  the  pedal."  All  my  life,  even  today,  those  vital  words 
have  been  a  mandate. 

At  one  concert  which  was  the  event  of  the  season  because  the 
Czar  and  Czarina  were  present,  Rubinstein  was  asked  by  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  to  conclude  his  program  with  Liszt's  "Don  Juan  Fantasie". 

The  spirit  had  moved  Rubinstein  but  little  at  the  beginning  of  the 
concert,  even  less  toward  the  end.  During  the  last  encore  I  hurried 
to  the  ;u list's  room  as  usual  to  wait  for  him.  As  he  entered,  frowning, 
Constantine  was  on  his  heels. 

I  ook  here,  Anton  Grcgorowitsch,"  he  rumbled,  "I  have  often  heard 
you  play  badly,  but  tonight  was  the  limit.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself?"  He  bantered  and  chaffed  in  this  vein  for  several  minutes, 
wliilr-  the  pianist's  frown  deepened;  then  he  burst  out  laughing. 
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Rubinstein  took  the  hint,  his  face  cleared,  and  he  joined  in  the 
laugh.  "That  is  all  very  well,  Your  Highness,"  he  protested  with  a 
smile,  "but  why  give  me  away  in  the  presence  of  this  youngster?" 

The  Grand  Duke  glanced  at  me  with  mock  gravity  and  said:  "I 
will  tell  you  what,  Anton,  the  mere  fact  the  boy  is  in  this  room  proves 
that  he  knows  how  badly  you  played  without  being  told." 

By  the  time  I  reached  my  sixteenth  year,  Rubinstein's  advice  and 
criticism  had  begun  to  vary  from  day  to  day.  He  would  say  that  I 
was  going  to  be  a  successful  pianist,  then  he  would  advise  me  to  give 
all  my  time  to  composition.  I  decided  to  take  all  the  advice  he  offered, 
and  more:  to  become  pianist,  composer  and  conductor  as  well. 

Anton  Rubinstein  holds  a  secure  place  in  musical  history  as  one 
of  the  foremost  pianists  of  all  time,  and  his  fame  is  surely  a  great 
measure  of  success  as  the  world  views  success.  Yet  even  in  my  youth 
I  realized  that  it  was  as  a  great  composer  he  wished  to  be  known, 
not  as  a  performer.  But  because  the  lack  of  a  critical  faculty,  which 
would  have  prevented  him  from  showering  his  greatest  concerts  with 
slipshod  playing,  also  prevented  him  from  developing  the  unquestioned 
inspirations  which  were  his  into  broadly  harmonious  patterns  of  bal- 
anced merit,  his  compositions   are  little  more  than  a  memory  today. 

I  was  still  attending  innumerable  concerts  and  operas  as  well  as 
Rubinstein's  performances,  and  as  I  became  increasingly  familiar  with 
Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  and  "Lohengrin,"  several  of  Liszt's  symphonic 
poems  and  overtures  by  Berlioz,  a  whole  new  world  of  music  opened 
before  me.  But  Rubinstein  was  an  ultra-conservative  and  the  new  ten- 
dencies and  experiments,  which  so  fascinated  me,  dismayed  and  outraged 
him.  When  I  showed  him  "Pitschorin,"  an  overture  of  mine  which  had 
just  been  performed  by  an  orchestra  of  eighty  in  Pavlovsk,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the  workmanship  was  good  but  added:  "Of  course,  a  future 
star  of  the  radicals!  Why  don't  you  follow  legitimate  models?  Write 
string  quartets  after  the  style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart." 

That  was  in  1876.  Could  the  "radicals"  be  ignored?  Must  I  close 
my  ears  to  those  siren  calls  from  Germany?  Or  had  the  shrine  of  my 
musical  devotion  become  too  broad  for  a  single  idol?  I  tried  to  stifle 
my  growing  doubts,  but  I  became  obsessed  with  longing  for  Germany, 
the  centre  of  music.  And  my  longings  were  to  be  gratified  sooner 
than  I  expected. 

In  spite  of  the  fruitful  hours  I   spent  with  Rubinstein  and   my 
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intensive  musical  studies  at  home  with  Siecke,  I  did  creditably  in  the 
German  Gymnasium,  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  city,  and 
entered  St.  Petersburg  University  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

Here  I  was  in  my  element.  I  liked  philosophy,  intense  application 
was  easy  for  me,  yet  I  was  gregarious  and  articulate  and,  because  I 
was  a  good  athlete,  as  well  as  a  pupil  of  Rubinstein  and  a  pianist  in 
my  own  right,  I  was  popular. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  my  discussions  with  my  fellow-students  were 
about  music,  literature  and  art,  which  were  subjects  of  fierce  debate 
in  Russia  in  that  era,  and  we  were  eager  in  our  analysis  of  the  rival 
classical  and  romantic  tendencies.  To  maintain  my  standing  among 
my  peers  I  delved  more  deeply  than  I  might  otherwise  have  done  and 
in  this  way  I  was  stimulated,  not  only  socially  but  scholastically. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  since  Peter  the  Great  had  decided  to 
"westernize"  his  people,  Russia  had  been  a  world  in  ferment.  Side  by 
side  with  the  almost  incredible  conservatism  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
perhaps  because  of  it,  recurring  waves  of  reform  surged  half-concealed 
in  the  circles  known  as  "intelligentsia".  The  rulers  of  Russia  had  sought 
for  generations,  with  unswerving  persistence,  to  extend  their  Empire 
east,  south  and  west.  Conquest  or  rebellion  in  one  outpost  of  the 
Empire  after  another  were  almost  chronic.  The  Czars  would  make 
reluctant  concessions,  then  withdraw  them  again.  And  the  intellectual 
movements  which  seeped  in  from  Western  Europe  would  ebb  and  flow, 
often  finding  champions  in  the  court  and  in  the  Imperial  Family  itself, 
sometimes  limited  to  the  gradually  increasing  body  of  "intelligentsia". 

Strangely  enough,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  often  gentle- 
men of  great  culture  and  refinement,  were  considered  "intelligentsia", 
and  there  were  times  when  they  led  their  men  in  revolt  against  the 

'  ion  of  the  court;  for,  in  all  the  oriental  splendor  of  Imperial  Russia, 
the  salons  of  St.  Petersburg  were  on  the  French  model  and  French  was 
the  language  of  society.    Yet  it  was  not  until  a  few  months  before  I 

red  the  University  where,  in  a  city  of  half  a  million,  the  student 
body  numbered  only  400,  that  cocked  hats  and  swords  were  no  longer 
worn  by  the  undergraduates,  and  I  was  three  years  old  before  a  public 
reading  room  was  added  to  the  Imperial  Public  Library  of  St.  Petersburg. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  extreme  elegance  and  sophistication  on  the 

hand  and  almost  prehistoric  barbarism  on  the  other,  music  was  just 

oning  to  take  independent  root  in  Russia  as  a  native  art.   And  as 
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everything  that  happened  in  Russia  assumed  the  form  of  a  bitter  struggle 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  I  grew  up  in  the  tension  of  a  contro- 
versy which  began  in  the  year  of  my  birth. 

In  January  1859,  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Rubinsteins,  with  the  help 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena  Pavlovna  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  founded  the  Russian  Musical  Society.  It  gave  its  first  concert  when 
I  was  a  month  old,  then  set  up  a  conservatory  in  the  Demidoff  mansion 
on  the  Neva  in  1862,  just  a  year  after  Alexander  II  proclaimed  his 
Emancipation  Manifesto  freeing  the  serfs.  But  the  infant  institution 
had  to  be  called  a  Music  School  and  the  teachers  instructors  because 
the  terms  conservatory  and  professor  offended  the  Czar.  Anton  Rubin- 
stein was  32  when  he  founded  his  conservatory  and  one  of  his  first 
pupils  was  a  young  lawyer  named  Peter  Hitch  Tschaikowski. 

Mily  Balakireff,  a  pianist  and  composer  from  Kajan,  promptly  set 
up  a  rival  Free  School  of  Music  and  his  apostles  were  Cesar  Cui,  an 
officer  and  professor  of  military  science  in  St.  Petersburg;  Alexander 
Borodin,  a  professor  of  medicine  and  chemistry;  Nicholas  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  Modeste  Moussorgsky,  a 
soldier  turned  government  clerk.  Borodin,  the  oldest  of  the  group,  was 
28  years  of  age;  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  the  youngest,  was  18. 

The  Rubinsteins  wanted  music  in  Russia  to  grow  on  the  founda- 
tions and  disciplines  of  the  music  of  the  West.  "The  Five"  wanted  to 
take  the  rich  church  and  folk  music  of  Russia  and  let  it  grow  in  new 
forms  wholly  free  from  the  "artificialities"  of  European  music. 

This  was  one  of  the  topics  upon  which  I  argued  most  frequently 
with  my  fellow  students  at  the  University,  for  I  was  highly  trained  and 
thoroughly  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  Western  European  music  and 
Rubinstein's  School  had  had  such  eminent  teachers  on  its  staff  as  Wieni- 
awski,  Leschetizky,  Davidoff  and  Auer. 

So  we  would  talk,  discuss,  and  examine  not  only  music  but  all  the 
great  artistic  movements  then  taking  shape  in  Russia  and  in  Western 
Europe.  And  we  would  dissect  other  things  as  well,  for  in  Russia  a 
perennial  topic  of  passionate  interest  was  politics. 

An  age-old  custom  among  Russian  students,  at  high  school  as  well 
as  at  university,  was  to  meet  secretly  in  suburban  cellars,  in  summer 
cottages  closed  for  the  winter  and  in  the  back  rooms  of  inconspicuous 
inns  and  restaurants,  to  plan  the  liberation  and  salvation  of  Russia. 
These  clandestine  meetings   were  very    exciting,   partly  because  they 
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were  dangerous,  partly  because  they  gave  us  an  outlet  for  surplus  ener- 
gies, allowed  us  to  feel  romantic  and  gave  us  a  chance  to  air  the 
theoretical  erudition  we  accumulated  from  our  books.  But  above  all 
they  allowed  us  to  talk  and  to  do  a  little  drinking  without  parental 
supervision. 

Actually  all  that  we  ever  did  in  these  illegal  gatherings  of  ours 
was  talk,  talk,  talk,  as  only  Russians  can  talk,  and  drink,  drink,  drink, 
as  only  Russians  can  drink. 

I  had  attended  just  a  few  such  meetings  when  the  Chief  of  Police 
was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  our  little  circle  of 
radicals  learned  with  dismay  that  secret  service  men  had  descended 
on  one  of  our  lairs.  How  much  had  they  learned?  Who  among  us  was 
under  surveillance?  Anxious  days  and  nights  set  in.  We  dared  make 
no  inquiries  for  fear  of  rousing  suspicion  where  there  might  be  none 
as  yet. 

This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  my  Uncle  Carl  Tobes 
finally  lost  his  business  and  his  fortune  in  the  social  and  economic 
changes  brought  about  by  Czar  Alexander  II's  reforms,  made  it  seem 
advisable  for  me  to  leave  Russia. 

When  I  called  on  Rubinstein  to  discuss  my  plans  with  him,  I  did 
not  realize  the  depth  of  his  bitterness  toward  Franz  Liszt. 

"What  for?"  he  protested  angrily,  after  I  told  him  that  I  proposed 
to  go  to  Weimar  for  a  prolonged  stay.  "Your  people  have  met  with 
financial  reverses,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  only  for  a  time.  Stay  here. 
Work  hard  and  earn  a  decent  living  with  your  music.  Do  not  give  up 
hope  for  a  future  in  Russia." 

As  our  conversation  continued,  I  realized  how  implacable  he  was 
in  his  hostility  toward  all  the  standards  and  ideals  of  Weimar.  I  hid 
my  feelings  as  well  as  I  could,  for  Rubinstein  had  been  very  good  to 
me.    But  I   was  all  the  more  determined  to  go  ahead  with  my  plans. 

So  I  left  him. 

I   was   to  see  him  again  and  the  circumstances  would  be  more 

ant.  But  his  prejudice  and  ferocity  shocked  me  so  deeply  that  I 
fell  we  could  never  meet  again  on  friendly  terms;  and  my  distress  was 
to  rankle  again  a  year  or  so  later  when  I  ran  into  Baron  von  Volbort, 
a  friend  who  looked  for  me  after  I  left  St.  Petersburg  and  asked  Rubin- 
rteio  where  I  was.  "Oh!"  growled  the  great  man,  "he  went  to  Weimar 
and  to  the  DevilP 
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Thus  I  parted  in  bitterness  with  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  all 
time,  a  giant  whose  temperament  and  inclinations  kept  him  in  the  path 
of  established  tradition.  I  learned  much  from  Rubinstein  during  the 
four  years  I  was  his  pupil,  but  I  was  to  learn  far  more  from  Franz 
Liszt,  whose  daring  virtuosity  had  sounded  the  depths  of  music,  both 
past  and  present,  and  who  was  now  reaching  out  into  the  unknown, 
untrodden  ways  of  what  was  called,  at  first  in  derision,  later  with 
increasing  respect,  "the  music  of  the  future". 

Many  years  of  buried  hurt  were  to  pass  before  I  referred  to  my 
experiences  in  Russia  and  my  training  with  Rubinstein.  I  never  men- 
tioned my  association  with  the  great  Russian  to  Liszt,  nor  did  my 
colleagues  in  Western  Europe  know  for  a  long  time  that  I  had  been 
his  pupil. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  in  recent  years  if  it  was  not  the  rancor 
of  his  radical  adversaries  in  Russia  that  turned  Rubinstein  into  a  foe 
of  advanced  ideas  everywhere,  and  so  gave  rise  indirectly  to  the  rift 
with  his  old  friend  and  benefactor  Franz  Liszt.  Nor  can  I  be  sure  that 
the  radicalism  around  me  in  my  youth  was  not  the  cause  of  my  revolt 
against  the  reactionary  outlook  of  Rubinstein  and  Siecke  though,  with 
my  German  ancestry  and  strictly  classical  discipline  as  a  pianist,  I 
turned  perhaps  instinctively  to  the  Great  Revolutionary  of  Weimar 
rather  than  to  the  still  uncouth  radicals  of  Russian  music. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  made  my  decision.  And  I  never  looked  back. 
If,  in  the  hotheadedness  of  youth,  I  was  unfair  to  Rubinstein,  had  he 
not  also  been  unfair  to  Liszt? 


CHAPTER 
TWO 


Cutting  My  Wisdom  Teeth 


My  mother  and  I  left  St.  Petersburg  together  in  August  1878  and 
arrived  in  Weimar  September  fourth.  I  was  still  several  weeks  short 
of  my  eighteenth  birthday. 

Franz  Liszt  had  given  the  last  dazzling  concert  for  his  own  benefit 
thirty  years  earlier,  and  had  settled  in  Weimar  to  direct  his  intense 
artistic  activity  almost  wholly  into  the  service  of  others.  His  first  great 
Weimar  period,  which  began  in  1849  and  made  the  little  provincial 
city  the  centre  of  musical  life  in  Germany,  as  Goethe  and  Schiller  had 
once  made  it  the  literary  capital,  lasted  twelve  years.  Liszt's  home 
then  had  been  the  Altenburg,  a  little  castle  assigned  by  the  Grand 
Duke  to  his  Court  Conductor  "for  extraordinary  services."  During 
this  period  the  pianistic  stars  of  the  Altenburg  were  Carl  Tausig  and 
I  fans  von  Biilow,  though  in  later  years  it  was  primarily  as  a  conductor 
that  Biilow  was  to  shine. 

But  even  though  Liszt's  fame  had  spread  through  Europe  and  he 
had  attained  almost  superhuman  stature  as  the  propagator  of  all  that 
was  great,  noble  and  progressive  in  art,  he  could  not  escape  the  effects 
of  je  ilousy  and  intrigue,  even  in  the  Weimar  to  which  he  had  brought 

.  eminence.  When,  on  15  December  1858,  after  nine  years  as  Court 
( Conductor,  In-  was  hissed  for  his  performance  of  Peter  Cornelius'  "Barber 
oi  Bagdad",  he  u  ndered  his  resignation. 

I  hree  years  later,  in  1861,  he  moved  to  Rome  and  for  seven  years 

ted    ill  efforts  to  persuade  him  to  return. 

Finally,  in  L868,  In-  came  back,  though  he  never  consented  to 
conduct  again  in  the  Court  Opera  House.    During  the  last  ten  years 
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of  his  life  he  was  content  to  be  the  moving  power  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  world's  musical  progress. 

The  Hofgartnerei,  a  smaller  grand  ducal  house  than  the  Alten- 
burg,  was  now  Liszt's  home.  But  it  was  as  much  a  Mecca  as  the  Alten- 
burg  had  been  and  Weimar  became  once  more  the  esoteric  centre  of 
music  in  Germany. 

To  the  Hofgartnerei  I  came  with  my  mother. 

When  I  stood  with  exalted  spirits  in  the  presence  of  that  august 
and  legendary  figure,  Franz  Liszt,  my  greatest  hour  had  struck. 

He  received  me  kindly  enough,  but  with  die  reserve  which  was 
his  habit  when  he  met  strangers. 

I  showed  liim  my  Overture  and  he  read  it  with  interest,  acknowl- 
edging the  skill  of  my  instrumentation. 

Then  I  sat  down  at  the  piano. 

He  found  my  playing  chaotic  and  his  laconic  verdict  was  that  "At 
seventeen  one  has  not  cut  one's  wisdom  teeth." 

So,  for  the  time  being,  I  was  not  to  be  enrolled  among  Liszt's 
pupils. 

The  spirits  of  the  young  are  resilient,  and  I  refused  to  remain  dis- 
heartened. I  went  to  Berlin.  While  I  was  there  I  composed  an  opera, 
"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  and  I  renewed  acquaintance  with  several 
old  friends  from  the  St.  Petersburg  orchestra  who  were  now  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic.    We  played  chamber  music  together. 

When  I  had  completed  my  opera,  one  of  the  agencies  secured  for 
me  the  position  of  conductor  at  a  small  theatre  in  Marienburg,  in 
Western  Prussia.  Marienburg,  centuries  ago,  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
German  Knights.  The  theatre  was  an  open  air  stadium  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  sudden  showers  of  rain  sent  both  players  and  audi- 
ence scurrying  for  shelter.  But  the  orchestra  of  twenty  men  was  pass- 
ably good. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  I  was  promoted  to  a  better  position  at  the 
Court  Theatre  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  We  travelled 
to  neighboring  towns  to  give  concerts  and  concluded  the  season  with 
a  month  in  Jena,  half  an  hour's  travel  from  Weimar.  In  Jena,  we  per- 
formed a  different  opera  each  night,  including  in  our  repertory  such 
works  as  "Faust,"  "Martha,"  "Der  Freischutz,"  "The  Magic  Flute," 
"Fidelio"  and  "Tannhauser." 

This  was  a  pleasant  interlude  in  my  career  and,  though  my  salary 
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was  small,  I  gained  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  experience. 

During  our  month  in  Jena  I  met  Liszt's  most  intimate  friend,  Dr. 
Carl  Gillie,  who  was  closely  attached  to  the  Court  of  Weimar.  He 
followed  my  appearances  with  keen  interest  and  attended  three  piano 
recitals  which  I  gave. 

Finally  he  came  to  me  and  said:  "You  must  become  a  pianist. 
Leave  conducting  to  the  future,  you  have  plenty  of  time.  I  am  going 
to  take  you  back  to  Liszt." 

So  I  was  brought  once  again  before  the  great  man,  this  time  in 
the  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  the  home  of  the  Baroness  Meyen- 
dorff,  who  was  a  niece  of  Gertschakoff,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Russia. 

I  played  a  piano  concerto  which  I  had  written  and  Liszt,  at  a 
second  piano,  played  the  accompaniment  at  sight  from  my  closely- 
written  manuscript.  This  was  almost  the  last  time  he  was  ever  to  per- 
form that  oft-cited  miracle  of  his. 

I  was  so  excited,  so  exalted,  that  I  could  not  hide  my  emotion  and 
at  last  Liszt  was  favorably  impressed.  From  this  joyous  day  in  1880 
until  the  black  moment  of  his  death  more  than  six  years  later,  I  was  to  be 
away  from  him  only  when  I  was  out  on  concert  tours,  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  my  future  career  as  a  pianist. 

I  took  rooms  in  Weimar  at  No.  5  Falk  Strasse,  in  the  house  of  a 
landscape  painter  named  Adlung;  but  I  moved  soon  to  Am  Wieland 
Platz  to  be  nearer  Liszt's  home,  the  Hofgartnerei. 

Here,  in  a  room  facing  the  street,  was  my  piano.  Here  I  labored 
for  six  or  seven  hours  almost  every  day.  So  stimulating  to  high  aspi- 
ration and  endeavor  was  the  atmosphere  in  the  small  circle  of  the 
chosen  few,  so  great  was  the  desire  to  excel,  not  only  before  the  Master 
but  before  one  another,  that  we  accomplished  incredible  things.  All 
our  playing  was  done,  practically  without  exception,  from  memory. 
And  if  Liszt  suggested  that  one  of  us  play  a  certain  composition  at 
the  next  lesson,  the  possibility  of  not  having  it  ready  never  occurred 
to  us. 


CHAPTER 
THREE 


Liszt  the  Teacher 


Hans  von  Biilow  used  to  say,  "There  are  no  good  teachers,  there 
are  only  good  pupils."  His  paradox  was  based  on  his  own  experience 
and,  if  it  is  judged  by  the  results  which  his  pupils  achieved,  it  is 
correct.  For,  though  he  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  a  pedagogue 
par  excellence,  he  brought  out  no  pupils  of  world-wide  importance. 

Anton  Rubinstein  conducted  master  classes  as  director  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory  but  he  also  produced  few  pupils  of  outstand- 
ing reputation.  One  could  learn  much  from  him  in  his  younger  years, 
it  is  true,  when  he  played  more  to  his  pupils  than  he  let  them  play  for 
him.  But  when  I  went  to  Liszt,  after  four  years  with  Rubinstein,  my 
playing  was  still  "chaotic".  And  Josef  Hofmann,  Rubinstein's  greatest 
disciple,  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when  his  renowned  mentor  died 
in  1895. 

Theodor  Leschetizky  not  only  sent  many  first  class  virtuosi  into  the 
world,  including  Paderewski,  Schnabel,  Gabrilowitsch,  Hambourg  and 
Bloomfield-Zeisler,  he  also  developed  a  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  later  became  highly  useful  educators  themselves. 

Nearly  everyone  praises  his  own  master,  but  that  alone  is  no  proof 
of  unquestionable  merit,  nor  is  it  any  sign  of  demerit  if  he  fails  to  get 
appreciable  results  with  every  pupil. 

One  of  the  famous  Liszt  pupils  who  criticized  him  sometimes  as  a 
teacher  was  Biilow  himself.  After  some  sensational  successes  in  1874 
he  wrote  to  Mme.  Laussot:  "Hans  had  to  learn  all  over  again  what 
Hanschen  never  learned  at  all,  thanks  to  the  admirable  mis-school  in 
Weimar.    His  Majesty  is  everything  except  an  educator  of  youth." 
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Yet  ten  years  before,  Biilow  had  written  in  another  letter:  "I  am 
deeply  indebted  and  enthusiastically  grateful  to  my  noble  promoter  for 
my  greatest  studies."  A  strange  contradiction!  Just  what  was  he  grateful 
for?  The  mis-education  of  his  youth? 

Another  pupil  complained  that  Liszt  had  not  taught  him  to  use 
the  pedals  properly;  a  third  said  that  in  Weimar  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  his  hard  touch;  a  fourth  grumbled  that  Liszt  had  failed 
to  point  out  wrong  methods  of  practicing.   And  so  it  went. 

The  criticisms  are,  of  course,  ridiculous,  for  all  such  faults  are 
supposed  to  have  been  overcome  before  one  enters  the  Master  Class 
of  a  celebrated  teacher. 

Liszt  was  also  accused  of  favoritism  among  the  scores  and  scores 
of  musicians  who  flocked  to  him,  chiefly  by  the  younger  and  less  expe- 
rienced pupils.  But  anyone  with  real  talent  who  truly  admired  Liszt 
soon  found  out  how  to  approach  him  and  enlist  both  sincere  sympathy 
and  priceless  instruction. 

There  were  many  birds  of  passage  who  went  to  Weimar  and  got 
admission  to  the  class,  only  so  that  they  could  say  they  had  been  there 
and  advertise  themselves  profitably  as  "pupils  of  Liszt".  That  kind 
never  had  a  chance  to  play  for  Liszt  but  sat  by,  with  notebooks  in 
hand,  industriously  jotting  down  every  word  and  syllable  uttered  by 
the  Master  to  those  who  actually  performed. 

Some  of  the  malcontents  considered  themselves  undeservedly  ig- 
nored and  complained  of  having  been  "swindled".  This  was  a  strange 
thing  to  say  when  it  is  remembered  that,  except  for  a  few  years  during 
his  youth  in  Paris,  Liszt  never  charged  a  penny  for  the  lessons  he  gave. 
Fortunately  such  disgruntled  black  sheep  never  constituted  the  major- 
ity of  pupils  at  Weimar. 

In  James  Huneker's  book,  "Franz  Liszt:  A  Study,"  the  names  of 
Liszt's  pupils  fill  five  whole  pages  and  the  author  assures  us  that  this 
roster,  drawn  from  various  sources,  is  still  incomplete. 

A  number  of  this  lot  had  no  lessons  at  all  from  Liszt,  some  had 
barely  one  short  conversation  with  him,  and  these  have  no  right  to  be. 
in  the  catalogue,  though  its  length  is  not  incomprehensible  when  it  is 

lied  thai  Liszt's  intermittent  activities  as  a  teacher  covered  a  span 
'.I  forty  years.  During  that  time  only  some  two  dozen  pupils  enjoyed 
Frequent,  regular  lessons  from  the  Master,  mainly  in  class,  but  also 
often  in  privacy. 
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Liszt's  class  lessons  at  Weimar  in  the  eighties  took  place  in  the 
small,  two-storied  Hofgartnerei  on  the  edge  of  the  ducal  gardens, 
placed  at  his  disposal  and  furnished  by  the  ruling  family  after  his 
return  from  Rome.  On  the  second  floor  was  the  double  drawing-room 
with  several  pianos,  including  one  sent  as  a  gift  by  Steinway  &  Sons 
of  New  York.  The  lessons  were  given  here  late  in  the  afternoon  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  Often  a  buffet  would  follow  the  sessions. 

The  Master  seldom  bothered  with  explanations  to  pupils  who  seemed 
slow  to  understand.  In  such  cases  he  would  address  his  remarks  to 
the  class  in  general,  sometimes  with  delightful  innuendo  and  sly  sar- 
casm. There  might  be  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  students  and  "record- 
ing hearers"  at  these  gatherings.  The  legitimate  pupils,  who  were 
rarely  told  beforehand  what  to  play,  would  bring  music  of  their  own 
selection  and  lay  it  on  the  pianos.  Liszt  would  enter,  give  a  general 
greeting  and  shake  hands  with  only  two  or  three.  Occasional]}  h 
went  over  to  some  especially  attractive  bit  of  femininity  and  kissed  her 
on  the  cheek.  It  became  the  custom  for  such  fortunate  young  ladies 
not  to  wash,  for  some  days  after,  the  spot  the  Master's  lips  had  touched! 

After  these  ceremonies,  Liszt  would  look  over  the  music  lying 
about  and  make  choice  of  the  things  he  wished  to  hear,  according  to 
his  mood.  Only  two  compositions  were  rejected  regularly,  Chopin's 
B  flat  minor  Scherzo,  which  he  called  the  "Governess  Scherzo"  because 
"every  Governess  plays  it  well",  and  his  own  Second  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody. Both  works  were  heard  too  much,  he  said.  Everything  else  by 
Chopin  found  permanent  favor  with  Liszt,  and  particularly  the  Preludes. 

In  his  interesting  booklet,  "My  Memories  of  Liszt",  Alexander  Siloti 
recounts  some  of  the  Master's  ironical  outbursts.  Once,  when  a  young 
pianist  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
Liszt  said,  "Play  first  and  then  I'll  read  the  letter."  The  playing  was 
bad  and  the  august  listener  exclaimed  angrily,  "Instead  of  carrying 
around  letters  from  queens,  it  would  be  better  if  you  did  some  serious 
practicing." 

Siloti  also  chronicles  that  Liszt  never  lost  a  chance  to  take  pot 
shots  at  the  music  critics,  and  reports  an  occasion  when  "there  were 
three  of  us  with  him  —  Friedheim,  a  lady  whose  name  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, and  myself.  Liszt  wanted  a  game  of  whist  but  Friedheim  objected 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  play  and  understood  absolutely  nothing 
about  it.    'Then,'  remarked  Liszt,   you  must  be  a  critic!'" 
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Liszt's  system  of  instruction,  if  it  could  always  be  called  that,  fol- 
lowed no  classifiable  method.  He  was  severely  academic  at  times, 
and  again  astonishingly  complacent.  When  he  was  in  a  strict  mood, 
he  would  speak  in  short,  sharp,  authoritative  sentences  of  the  work 
under  discussion,  its  relation  to  other  music  by  the  same  composer  and 
to  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  He  would  draw 
attention  to  the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  opus  and  point  out  its 
leading  moments  of  eloquence  and  climax.  If  a  phrase  was  unsatisfac- 
tory in  tone  or  expression,  if  the  attack  and  execution  of  a  passage  did 
not  please  him,  he  would  have  the  pupil  repeat  three  or  four  times 
until  the  desired  effect  was  gained.  On  occasions  of  marked  stupidity 
or  incompetence  he  was  subject  to  fierce  flashes  of  temper  and  would 
sometimes  send  the  offender  out  of  the  room  in  tears.  But  tins  happened 
very  rarely. 

Those  who  had  the  right  to  desire  explicit  information,  and  knew 
how  to  ask  for  it,  could  always  have  Liszt  explain  the  intricacies  and 
subtleties  of  pedalling  and  even  get  him  to  suggest  useful  fingerings. 
But  this  he  did  oftener  in  his  small  classes  in  Rome  than  before  the 
larger  groups  in  Weimar. 

From  time  to  time,  former  pupils  who  had  won  fame  as  virtuosi 
came  for  special  advice  and  review.  A  few  were  asked  to  play  for  the 
class,  but  most  of  them  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Liszt  for  private 
conference  in  the  morning.  Then  he  was  the  affectionate  friend  and 
indefatigable  counsellor.  Of  course,  one  could  never  learn  more  from 
Liszt  than  when  he  would  push  the  player  aside,  sit  down  at  the  piano 
and  demonstrate  what  he  was  explaining  —  a  thing  that  happened  all 
too  rarely  after  1883. 

During  class  lessons  Liszt  seldom  lost  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
Ins  sense  of  humor  and  his  continual  habit  of  punning.  He  could  be 
cruel,  too,  as  when  there  was  an  exhibition  of  uncommonly  bad  play- 
ing,  which  would  induce  him  to  wink  at  the  listeners,  applaud  loudly 
and  give  venl  to  an  apparently  enthusiastic  "Bravo".  The  victim  would 
sometimes  mistake  his  intent  and  smirk  with  self-satisfaction,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  tho  rest  of  the  class. 

I  or  many  years  it  was  a  mark  of  distinction  to  have  been  a  genuine 

pupil  (i|  Liszt,  bul  the  badge  fell  into  some  disfavor  for  a  while  because 

"I  the  decline  of  the  Weimar  School,  the  continuous  failure  of  Liszt's 

lu's  adventurous  sojourn  in  Home  (where  amorous  intrigue,  much 
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gossiped  about  publicly,  alternated  with  periods  of  religious  devotion; 
and  the  endless  tittle-tattle  circulated  by  his  critics  in  the  press  all  over 
the  world.  Nor  was  his  cause  helped  by  the  undeniable  charlatans  who 
billed  themselves  as  pupils  of  Liszt. 

He  learned  of  these  misrepresentations  and  was  able  to  nail  down 
at  least  one  impostor  in  whose  town  he  gave  a  recital.  He  visited  the 
pretender,  a  woman  pianist,  and  identified  himself  with  this  introduc- 
tion: "I  must  apologize  to  you  for  this  sudden  intrusion.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  play  something  for  me,  so  that  I  may  at  least 
have  heard  you  once." 

Huneker  aptly  characterizes  Liszt's  playing  as  being  in  "the  grand 
manner".  It  was  something  that  his  best  pupils  also  acquired  and  culti- 
vated but  which,  as  Huneker  emphasizes,  is  becoming  practically  extinct 
in  "the  pupils  of  the  pupils  of  Liszt." 

To  describe  Liszt  as  the  leader  of  a  school  of  composers  is  difficult. 
The  school  consists  mostly  of  his  works,  and  he  took  very  little  part  in 
disseminating  them.  Three  men  may  be  mentioned  who  worked  under 
his  immediate  guidance  and  supervision:  Felix  Draesecke,  Julius  Reubke 
and  Peter  Cornelius.  The  miraculous  results  which  he  achieved  with 
them,  as  with  pianists,  are  beyond  question.  And  each  of  the  three  left 
one  work  which  was  created  in  Weimar:  Draesecke's  piano  Sonata, 
Reubke's  organ  Sonata  and  Cornelius'  opera  "The  Barber  of  Bagdad". 
All  show  the  influence  of  Liszt's  construction  and  color  in  spite  of  tlieir 
unquestionable  individuality.  Draesecke  remained  prominent  for  many 
years;  early  death  overtook  the  other  two. 

Kapp,  Liszt's  most  reliable  biographer,  is  entirely  wrong  in  speak- 
ing of  piano  teaching  as  the  most  important  activity  in  Weimar  during 
the  Altenburg  days.  Neither  there,  nor  later  at  the  Hofgartnerei,  did 
Liszt  teach  just  time-beating  or  mere  harmony  or  counterpoint.  Certainly 
in  the  earlier  period  his  young  students  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
watch  Liszt  conduct  operas  and  concerts.  But  there  was  never  any  lack 
of  embryo  or  even  advanced  composers  at  the  Hofgartnerei  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  seek  advice.  Theodore  Thomas,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  of  orchestral  music  in  the  United  States. 
travelled  from  America  with  his  assistant  conductor,  Arthur  Mees.  ex- 
pressly to  get  all  the  information  he  could  from  Liszt  for  a  performance 
of  the  "St.  Elizabeth"  in  New  York.  And  at  the  Altenburg,  when  Liszt 
used  to  go  through  the  works  of  his  young  friends,  illustrating  and  ex- 
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plaining  them  as  well  as  his  own,  composers  thronged  from  every  country 
to  place  their  work  before  him,  including  even  the  so-called  reactionary, 
Grieg. 

In  Liszt's  later  years,  particularly  from  1884  onward,  Weimar  was 
overrun.  The  Hofgartnerei  suffered  from  a  number  of  frivolous  women, 
many  of  whom  were  unable  to  play  at  all  well.  Biilow  had  these  particu- 
larly in  mind  when,  on  taking  over  the  class  during  Liszt's  illness  in 
1880,  he  remarked  that  "at  the  best  pianist's  house  one  could  hear  the 
worst  playing." 

With  his  habitual  rudeness  and  brusqueness,  Biilow  tried  his  best  to 
rid  the  Temple  of  some  of  its  worst  sinners.  He  interrupted  one  young 
damsel  with  practically  no  talent  after  only  a  few  bars:  "I  have  met 
people  who  were  unable  to  count  up  to  three,"  he  commented,  "but 
even  counting  up  to  two  seems  beyond  you."  To  another  he  said:  "Did 
it  never  occur  to  you  to  whom  you  have  the  colossal  effrontery  to  offer 
such  scandalous  tinkling?  Did  you  never  pause  to  think  even  of  his 
name?  You  should  be  swept  out  of  here,  not  with  a  broom  but  with  a 
broomstick.  Go  home!  I  hope  never  to  see  you  again."  Nevertheless 
two  weeks  after  Billow's  departure,  when  Liszt  had  recovered,  she 
returned  to  the  class. 

Once  Biilow  called  the  class  to  order  and  made  a  speech:  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  do  not  forget  that  the  Master  was  born  in  1811  and 
that  he  is  the  essence  of  goodness  and  gentleness.  Do  not  misuse  him 
in  this  shameful  way.  You  ladies  in  particular;  most  of  you,  I  assure 
you,  are  destined  for  the  myrtle  rather  than  the  laurel."  To  a  certain 
Miss  who  had  played  Liszt's  "Mazeppa  Etude"  (descriptive  of  the  chief- 
tain's galloping  steed)  most  execrably,  Biilow  addressed  the  compliment 
that  her  only  qualification  for  playing  the  composition  was  that  she  had 
the  soul  of  a  horse. 

Biilow  told  Adelheid  von  Schorn  that  he  was  doing  Liszt  the  same 
sciviic  as  he  did  to  his  dog  when  he  rid  him  of  fleas.  But  as  soon  as 
I'ii low's  visits  were  ended,  Liszt  would  delegate  one  of  the  pupils  to 
li  11  the  banned  group  to  come  backl  Liszt  himself  was  too  good-natured 
to  oust  anyone,  no  matter  how  lacking  in  talent. 

In  the  twenty  years  from  1861  to  1881  Liszt  had  only  three  high- 
ranking  pupils,  one  of  them  a  woman,  Sofie  Menter.  The  other  two 
Giovanni  Sgambati,  an  Italian,  and  Max  Pinner,  a  tremendously 
gifted  American  who  died  in  New  York  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 
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Sgambati  was  the  first  Italian  pianist  since  the  time  of  Scarlatti  to  win 
world-wide  acclaim  as  a  hero  of  the  keyboard. 

Having  invented  the  class  system  of  teaching,  Liszt  believed  in  it 
implicitly,  on  the  ground  that  the  teacher  does  not  have  to  play  the 
same  piece  over  and  over  for  different  pupils  and  repeat  endlessly  his 
suggestions  for  fingerings,  phrasings,  pedalling  and  the  like;  that  if  the 
pupil  who  is  only  a  listener  knows  the  work  that  is  being  played  he 
has  the  same  advantage  as  the  performer,  and  if  he  does  not  know  it, 
he  becomes  better  prepared  to  study  it  later.  It  was  also  Liszt's  opinion 
that  even  the  best  teacher  has  his  good  and  his  off  days  and  the  class 
system  enables  everyone  to  profit  from  the  good  days.  Its  best  aspect 
is,  of  course,  the  chance  the  pupils  have  to  play  for  critical  listeners 
and  so  rid  themselves  of  nervousness  and  gain  confidence. 

Liszt's  many  acts  of  kindness  toward  his  pupils  matched  his  gen- 
erosity to  struggling  composers.  He  not  only  helped  to  secure  engage- 
ments for  his  young  proteges  and  introduced  them  to  circles  which  could 
be  helpful,  he  also  assisted  them  financially. 

As  soon  as  he  would  hear  (and  his  sources  of  information  seemed 
to  be  unbounded)  that  some  worthwhile  pupil  was  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing Weimar  because  of  lack  of  means,  he  would  bid  him  remain  after 
the  lesson  and  slip  a  gold-filled  purse  into  his  pocket. 

The  magic  atmosphere  of  the  Hofgartnerei  has  never  returned 
anywhere  since.  In  Leipzig,  Vienna,  Munich  and  Berlin,  which  later 
became  famous  headquarters  of  piano  pedagogy,  the  instruction  was  on 
a  strictly  commercial  basis,  both  in  conservatories  and  in  private  studios. 
Busoni  tried  to  resurrect  the  Lisztian  legend  when  he  established  him- 
self in  Weimar  for  a  year  and  offered  to  teach  without  payment,  but 
his  glamor  was  not  equal  to  that  of  his  famous  predecessor  and  so  the 
project  failed.  Leschetizky  had  a  large  class  and  it  was  completely 
successful,  but  he  was  no  philanthropist  and  the  pupils  handed  over 
the  fee  to  the  secretary  immediately  after  each  lesson. 

As  a  teacher  Liszt  remains  unique. 

Those  who  had  no  ears  to  hear  charged  that  Liszt's  three  rules  for 
success  in  piano  playing  were:  Technique,  technique,  technique.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  nonsensical  than  to  think  that  he  considered  the 
best  player  the  one  who  could  strike  the  greatest  number  of  notes  in 
a  given  time.  In  his  later  years,  particularly,  Liszt  was  the  most  objec- 
tive of  pianists,  merging  his  entire  individuality  into  that  of  the  com- 
poser he  was  interpreting. 
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To  be  sure  he  expected  technique,  a  very  fine  technique,  of  any 
student  who  approached  him.  He  would  show  considerable  indignation 
if  anyone  presumed  to  come  to  him  insufficiently  trained.  To  such  hap- 
less students  he  displayed  scant  consideration.  There  were  numerous 
conservatories,  he  would  tell  them,  where  they  could  get  the  grounding 
they  needed.  He  was  no  professor  of  the  piano.  Not  even  from  those 
whom  he  admitted  to  his  lessons  would  he  endure  haphazard,  slovenly 
playing.  "Wash  your  dirty  linen  at  home!"  he  would  admonish  such 
performers. 

Interpretation  was  the  thing.  The  inner  meaning  of  the  composi- 
tion must  be  found,  the  spirit  must  be  brought  out.  Heine  understood. 
'When  Liszt  sits  down  at  the  piano,"  he  said,  "the  piano  disappears 
and  the  spirit  of  the  music  shines  forth." 

Liszt's  own  words  illustrate  this:  "The  virtuoso  is  not  a  mason  who, 
chisel  in  hand,  faithfully  and  conscientiously  whittles  stone  after  the 
design  of  an  architect.  He  is  not  a  passive  tool  reproducing  feeling 
and  thought  and  adding  nothing  of  himself.  He  is  not  the  more  or  less 
experienced  reader  of  works  which  have  no  margins  for  his  notes,  which 
allow  for  no  paragraphing  between  the  lines.  Spiritedly-written  musical 
works  are  in  reality,  for  the  virtuoso,  only  the  tragic  and  moving  mis- 
en-scene  for  feelings.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  emotion  speak,  and 
weep,  and  sing,  and  sigh  —  to  bring  it  to  fife  in  his  consciousness.  He 
creates  as  the  composer  himself  created,  for  he  himself  must  live  the 
passions  he  will  call  to  light  in  all  their  brilliance.  He  breathes  life 
into  the  lethargic  body,  infuses  it  with  fire,  enlivens  it  with  the  pulse 
of  grace  and  charm.  He  changes  the  earthy  form  into  a  living  being, 
penetrating  it  with  the  spark  which  Prometheus  snatched  from  Jupiter's 
flesh.  He  must  send  the  form  he  has  created  soaring  into  transparent 
ether;  he  must  arm  it  with  a  thousand  winged  weapons;  he  must  call 
up  scent  and  blossom,  and  breathe  the  breath  of  life." 

I  recall  one  of  my  later  lessons  with  him  in  the  Villa  d'Este,  in 
Tivoli,  not  far  from  Rome.  Late  one  afternoon  I  sat  down  at  the  piano 
to  play  Liszt's  "Harmonies  du  Soir". 

B<  fore  I  had  lime  to  begin  he  called  me  to  the  window.  With  a 
wide  sweep  of  the  arm  he  pointed  out  the  slanting  rays  of  the  declining 
sun  which  were  mellowing  the  landscape  with  the  delicate  glamor  of 
approaching  twilight.  "Play  that,"  he  said.  "There  are  your  evening 
harmonies." 


CHAPTER 
FOUR 


Droll  Moments 


The  atmosphere  of  Weimar  was  so  saturated  with  the  sound  of 
pianos  in  those  days  that  steps  were  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  citizens.  Any  pupil  found  practicing  with  his  windows  open  was 
fined  three  marks  and  given  an  official  receipt.  Since  nobody  was  ever 
fined  twice  in  the  same  day,  it  was  often  convenient  to  pay  the  fine 
early  and  be  free  from  molestation  for  the  following  twenty-four  hours. 

Tap,  tap  would  come  the  knock  on  my  window-sill. 

"This  time  I  didn't  hear  it,"  the  guardian  of  the  law  would  admon- 
ish me,  waving  his  hand. 

"Come  in,"  I  would  suggest  cordially,  "have  a  glass  of  cognac." 

The  invitation  was  never  refused. 

Perhaps  a  little  later  he  would  appear  again.  "Now  I  have  heard 
it."  He  would  take  his  three  marks,  write  out  the  receipt  and  stroll  a 
bit  uncertainly  down  the  street.  Mine  was  evidently  not  the  only  bottle 
on  his  route. 

There  was  one  day  when  I  found  the  interruption  particularly 
annoying.  "Will  you  never  stop  pestering  me?"  I  shouted  out  of  the 
open  window  without  raising  my  head. 

Instead  of  the  gruff  words  of  the  policeman  I  heard  a  dear,  familiar 
voice:  "No,  it  is  not  the  policeman  this  time.  This  once  I  have  fooled  you." 

It  was  Liszt,  coming  to  make  a  special  call.  The  Master  was  not 
above  indulging  in  little  practical  jokes. 

Otto  Lehfeld,  the  great  actor,  was  living  in  Weimar  at  the  time. 
Except  for  occasional  appearances  in  Jena,  where  he  would  go  because 
Schiller  had  been  professor  of  history  in  the  university  there,  he  was 
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to  be  seen  only  on  the  stage  of  the  Weimar  Court  Theatre  where  Goethe 
had  been  General  Intendant.  Whenever  he  was  reproached  for  with- 
holding his  rare  endowments  from  a  wider  public  he  would  retort: 
"Whoever  wants  to  see  me  can  come  to  Weimar.  The  railroad  has  short- 
ened distances  in  Germany."  It  was  suggested  that  he  might  make  a 
fortune  by  touring  as  a  guest  performer  wherever  the  German  language 
was  spoken.  "I  am  an  actor,  not  a  moneygrubber,"  he  replied.  "I  am 
perfectly  content  with  the  salary  the  Grand  Duke  pays  me." 

Naturally  he  was  loved  and  revered  in  little  Weimar  as  much  for 
his  art  as    for  his  eccentricities. 

Liszt  thought  very  highly  of  him  and  Lehfeld  repaid  his  esteem 
with  a  veneration  which  bordered  on  idolatry.  One  night  Liszt's  "boys" 
were  assembled  at  their  club,  as  usual,  and  Lehfeld  was  with  them. 
He  would  drop  in  occasionally  to  utter  caustic  remarks  and  hard  truths 
for  our  enlightenment. 

The  Court  Organist,  a  man  of  extremely  moderate  ability,  entered 
in  great  excitement,  crying:  "Old  Liszt  has  just  had  an  accident.  He 
slipped  and  fell  downstairs.    But  he  is  not  seriously  injured." 

Consternation.   Exclamations  of  concern  from  the  students. 

"How?"  Lehfeld  broke  in  sharply. 

"Why,  I  just  told  you,"  the  organist  replied. 

"What?"  roared  Lehfeld,  emphasizing  his  word  with  a  gesture. 

"Good  God!  Don't  you  know  Old  Liszt,  of  the  Hofgartnerei?" 

"Who?"  Lehfeld's  tone  was  bitingly  contemptuous.  "You  mean  the 
MASTER  has  had  an  accident!"  and  to  stress  his  resentment  of  the 
organist's  presence  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and  left  the  room. 

While  I  was  conducting  in  Jena,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  one 
of  Lehfeld's  last  appearances,  a  short  time  before  he  retired  because 
of  impaired  hearing.  In  the  play  he  was  enacting  the  role  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  While  he  was  making  up  for  the  part  before  the  perform- 
ance, he  surprised  his  fellow-actors  by  a  panegyric  on  his  wife,  though 
scarcely  anyone  ever  thought  of  him  as  married. 

"You  do  not  know  my  Clara!"  he  cried.  "She  is  a  superwoman, 
I  am  wholly  unworthy  of  her.  She  knows  and  understands  everything. 
She  never  forgets  anything." 

The  dresser  entered  to  say  he  could  not  find  the  sword  that  went 
with  Lehfeld's  costume.    "Rubbish!"  said  the  actor  indifferently.    "Look 

11.    Use  your  eyes." 
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Once  more  the  dresser  returned.  "Herr  Lehfeld,  I  have  turned  out 
the  whole  trunk  and  I  tell  you  the  sword  is  not  there.  I  found  only 
a  large  smoked  liver  sausage." 

"What!"  thundered  Lehfeld,  choking  with  rage.  "Does  that  infernal 
slut,  my  wife,  expect  me  to  fight  with  a  sausage?" 

Once  when  he  was  in  his  prime  he  showed  presence  of  mind  worthy 
of  a  genius.  He  was  playing  a  romantic  role.  Two  heavily  armored 
knights  were  supposed  to  fight  out  an  old  feud  to  the  bitter  end.  Lehfeld 
underestimated  his  strength.  With  a  terrific  blow  of  his  sword  he  brought 
his  adversary  to  the  ground. 

As  the  mailed  foeman  crashed  to  the  boards,  an  unfortunate  sound, 
one  rarely  heard  in  public  and  never  on  the  stage,  escaped  from  him 
and  resounded  Homerically  through  the  theater.  The  performance 
seemed  doomed;  but  Lehfeld,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with 
the  most  telling  eloquence,  thundered:  "What?  Still  alive,  you  pestilent 
monster?"  Thrusting  his  sword  into  the  prostrate  body,  he  called  out 
in  sharp,  matter-of-fact  tones:  "Ho!  Knaves!  Remove  the  corpse.  Already 
it  stinketh." 

The  crowded  house  shook  with  merriment. 

It  was  said  that  once,  after  a  phenomenal  rendition  of  King  Lear, 
Lehfeld  returned  home  almost  in  a  trance.  He  glanced  fleetingly  at  the 
supper  prepared  for  him  and  shouted:  "Is  this  mess  fit  for  a  king?" 

Picking  up  a  plate  of  boiled  meat  he  hurled  it  out  of  the  window 
and  the  wags  of  the  town  said  that  on  the  following  day  a  pack  of 
hungry  dogs  squatted  in  front  of  the  theater  waiting  to  find  out  the 
date  of  Lehf eld's  next  appearance  as  King  Lear. 


CHAPTER 
FIVE 


Hans  von  Biiloiv 


By  far  the  most  notable  guest  at  Weimar  during  the  summer  of  1882 
was  Hans  von  Biilow,  Liszt's  former  son-in-law.  He  had  arranged  a 
meeting  at  the  Hofgartnerei  with  his  eldest  daughter,  Daniela,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  his  divorce  from  her  mother,  Liszt's  daughter 
Cosima,  who  had  left  him  to  become  the  wife  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Biilow  attended  several  of  our  class  lessons  where  he  was  a  highly 
nervous  but  passive  listener  and  observer. 

At  one  of  the  class  lessons  during  the  Master's  illness  when  Hans 
von  Biilow  was  in  charge  he  selected  his  own  piano  arrangement  of 
the  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger"  which  I  was  to  play.  I  had  put  it 
on  the  piano  thinking  to  please  him,  because  up  to  that  time  the  opera 
had  met  with  no  decided  success  outside  of  Munich.  But  his  comment 
was  not  very  encouraging.  "Since  when  is  this  a  class  for  training  con- 
<ln<  tors?"  he  rasped,  giving  me  one  of  the  piercing  glares  for  which 
he  was  notorious. 

Very  quietly  I  replied:  "Pardon  me,  Doctor,  but  I  was  a  conductor 
in  small  theatres  before  I  came  to  the  Master  and  I  brought  this  com- 
position today  so  that  I  might  obtain  information  about  the  tempo,  the 
dynamics  and  the  phrasing  of  the  different  sections." 

He  gave  mc  the  fleeting  shadow  of  a  smile:  "Well,  then,  play  it." 

II  was  soon  speaking  to  me  as  a  master  might  to  a  really  adept 
aspirant  and,  at  the  close  of  my  lesson  he  said:  "Since  you  are  inter- 

I  you  might  take  a  look  at  a  scene  I  have  arranged  from  the  first 
u  t  oi  the  same  opera." 

Our  in ••■.!  lesson  was  three  days  later.    Liszt  was  still  indisposed  and 
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von  Bulow  was  in  charge  again.  I  had  the  new  music  he  had  suggested. 
I  took  my  place  in  the  corner  of  the  room  while  other  pupils  performed 
and,  though  I  had  studied  the  piece  for  three  days,  I  scanned  the  pages 
again.  Vaguely,  all  this  time,  I  could  hear  the  lessons  proceeding  and 
von  Biilow's  keen-edged  criticisms  now  and  then  annihilating  some 
poor  victim. 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  that  one  of  the  students  was 
playing,  he  advanced  to  me  with  rapid  steps,  stopped  and  said,  genially: 
"I  see  you  have  the  piece." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  I  have  it  memorized,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  not  yet  quite  mastered  it." 

"What  I  have  mastered,"  he  rejoined  laughingly,  "I  have  forgotten. 
That  is  the  difference  between  you  and  me.  Well,  let  us  have  it." 

I  had  played  only  a  few  bars  when  Billow  snatched  up  his  top  hat 
from  its  accustomed  place  under  a  piano,  crammed  it  angrily  on  his 
head  and  dashed  furiously  from  the  room. 

We  were  all  in  consternation.  Could  my  playing  have  been  as  bad 
as  all  that?  The  other  students  insisted  not.  But  how  else  could  this 
strange  behavior  be  accounted  for?  We  shook  our  heads  in  perplexity 
and  the  class  broke  up. 

The  Hotel  de  Russie  was  at  that  time  the  favorite  gathering  place, 
not  only  of  Liszt's  pupils  but  of  the  actors,  sculptors  and  other  students 
of  art  congregated  in  Weimar.  That  evening  I  hurried  through  rain- 
drenched  streets  and  was  the  first  to  reach  the  hotel.  "What  would  you 
do,"   I  said  to  myself,  "if  Bulow  were  to  appear  now?" 

As  if  I  had  conjured  him  up  he  arrived  at  that  very  moment,  seem- 
ingly in  the  best  of  humor,  and  sat  down  beside  me.  "Weimar  never 
changes,"  he  chuckled.  "It  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  ducks  and 
geese;  this  downpour  will  delight  them."  He  went  on  chatting  gaily 
for  several  minutes  and  as  he  talked  my  nervousness  diminished. 

Finally,  in  some  trepidation,  I  asked:  "Tell  me,  Doctor,  did  I  play 
the  opening  bars  of  'Die  Meistersinger'  so  abominably  this  afternoon 
that  I  drove  you  away?" 

He  seemed  puzzled.  "Badly?"  he  hesitated,  "Your  opening  bars 
were  excellent." 

"Well  then  — "  I  began. 

"No!  No!  It  was  that  damned  ass  who  played  before  you.  No  sane 
man  could  bear  such  a  cross  with  patience." 
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That  was  von  Biilow's  way.  There  was  no  foretelling  his  moods. 
Each  of  my  encounters  with  him  in  the  years  to  come  would  confirm  this 
impression. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  time  I  introduced  my  mother  to  him  in 
1SS4.  He  was  at  that  time  conductor  of  the  orchestra  in  Meiningen. 
The  Duke  of  Meiningen  was  known  throughout  Europe  as  a  patron  of 
the  arts  and  was  considered  an  eminent  authority  in  several  of  them. 
When  Sir  Henry  Irving,  for  instance,  produced  Goethe's  "Faust"  in 
London,  he  made  extensive  use  of  the  Duke's  suggestions.  And  now 
von  Biilow  had  brought  the  splendid  Meiningen  orchestra  to  Leipzig 
for  a  concert  in  the  venerable  Gewandhaus. 

Graciously  acknowledging  the  introduction,  he  said  to  my  mother: 
"I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  son.  I  begged  our  Master  for  years  to 
change  the  finale  of  the  Concerto  in  A  major,  but  Klindworth  (von 
Biilow's  intimate  friend  since  the  'fifties)  tells  me  that  since  he  has 
heard  your  son  play  it  it  is  no  longer  his  opinion  that  it  needs  to  be 
changed." 

My  mother  was  a  person  of  no  mean  ability,  and  of  considerable 
self-esteem. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "he  is  my  son." 

Von  Biilow  stared  at  her  incredulously  for  a  second.  Then  he  dashed 
to  the  podium  and,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  sign  to  the  orchestra, 
began  the  terrific  crash  of  kettledrums  which  opens  Berlioz'  Overture 
to  "The  Corsair." 

I  met  von  Biilow  again  that  same  year  in  his  own  home. 

I  was  due  to  play  in  Frankfurt.  As  I  left  Weimar,  Liszt  said  to 
me:  "You  pass  Meiningen  on  your  way;  take  this  letter  to  Biilow  and 
bring  me  his  reply  when  you  return." 

I  restrained  an  impulse  to  remind  Liszt  that  Meiningen  was  not  on 
the  route  to  Frankfurt,  accepted  the  letter,  and  departed. 

I  reached  Meiningen  at  night  in  a  heavy  rainstorm.  Not  a  cab  was 
in  sight  at  the  station.  After  considerable  difficulty  I  found  von  Biilow's 
stately  home.  The  she-dragon  guarding  the  portal  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  admit  mc.  Finally  I  became  impatient.  "Tell  the  Herr  Doktor," 
i  declared,  "that  I  bear  a  personal  message  from  Doctor  Liszt  and  that 
I  must  see  him  immediately." 

Sin-  relented  and  led  me  through  a  suite  of  five  or  six  rooms,  all 
pitch  dark,  to  the  portal  of  his  den.    Through  the  partly  open  door  I 
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could  see  von  Bulow  sitting  in  a  dim  light,  deeply  absorbed  in  work. 
I  knocked.  There  was  no  response.  I  knocked  again,  and  still  there 
was  no  response.  I  began  to  enjoy  the  situation.  For  fully  two  minutes, 
at  intervals  of  perhaps  fifteen  seconds,  I  kept  knocking.  At  length,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  Bulow  yelled:  "Come  in!"  Then  he  lifted  his  head, 
saw  me  and  leaped  to  his  feet.  "Excuse  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "As  you 
see,  I  was  very  busy.   Sit  down.   What  is  the  news?" 

"I  bring  a  letter  from  our  great  Master,"  I  said.  "He  expects  a 
reply  by  return." 

Von  Biilow,  who  had  seated  himself  when  I  did,  rose  to  his  feet 
again  with  a  dramatic  gesture.  "Any  letter  from  Liszt  should  be  read 
standing." 

He  penned  a  rapid  reply,  handed  it  to  me  and  said:  "Of  course 
you  will  stay  for  supper." 

"I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  Doctor,  but  I  must  be  in  Frankfurt 
tomorrow  morning.  Because  our  Master  has  some  twisted  ideas  of 
geography,  I  travelled  a  roundabout  way  to  bring  you  this  letter.  I  can 
just  about  make  the  evening  train  if  I  leave  here  at  once." 

"So?  In  that  case  I  must  take  you  to  the  station." 

"That  would  be  an  honor,  Doctor,  but  the  weather  —  " 

"You  do  not  understand,"  he  interrupted.  "I  must,  I  tell  you.  Do 
you  realize  where  you  are?  You  are  not  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  you 
are  in  KaflFraria!  Of  course  you  had  to  walk  here  from  the  station  in 
the  pelting  rain.  Do  you  know  what  will  happen  to  you  when  you 
leave  this  house?  Let  me  tell  you.  Either  you  will  find  no  one  at  all 
in  the  streets,  or  you  will  meet  somebody  who  does  not  know  where 
the  station  is,  or  you  will  be  given  the  wrong  directions.  So,  you  see, 
I  must  be  your  guide." 

We  left  together.  And  actually  the  only  living  creature  we  met  on 
our  way  was  a  barking  dog. 

As  we  neared  the  station,  which  was  shrouded  in  darkness,  Biilow 
said:    "The  train  will  be  half  an  hour  late,  according  to  schedule." 

In  the  waiting  room  a  sleepy  porter  was  just  beginning  to  turn 
on  the  lights.  Biilow  greeted  him  and  inquired:  "How  about  the 
Frankfurt  train?" 

"Three-quarters  of  an  hour  late,  Herr  Doktor,"  was  the  reply. 

"Kaffraria  is  progressing!"  roared  von  Biilow,  and  he  laughed  im- 
moderately. 
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As  we  sat  waiting  for  the  train,  we  talked.  Biilow  revealed  enough 
during  our  conversation  to  cause  me  to  modify  my  opinion  of  him. 
Fierce  as  he  was,  he  was  a  noble  and  unselfish  man,  and  his  manner 
led  his  contemporaries  to  misjudge  him  grossly,  I  felt. 

At  last  the  train  puffed  into  the  station.  Biilow  saw  me  into  my 
compartment.  And  through  the  window,  as  we  pulled  out  into  the  night, 
I  could  see  and  hear  him  running  alongside  the  train  in  the  drench- 
ing darkness,  waving  his  top  hat  and  shouting:  "Vive  Kaffraria!  Vive 
Kaffraria!" 

Sometime  later  I  was  scheduled  to  give  a  concert  in  Coblenz,  where 
I  was  to  meet  Rafael  Maszkowsky  .  The  conductor  Maszkowsky  was  an 
outstanding  and  unusual  figure,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  musician,  and 
my  expectations  ran  high.  I  was  not  disappointed.  We  became  friends 
immediately. 

After  the  performance  he  prevailed  upon  me  to  prolong  my  stay 
on  the  Rhine,  suggesting  a  short  trip  to  Cologne  where  Biilow  was 
to  conduct  his  Meiningen  orchestra  in  a  program  made  up  mainly  of 
works  which  neither  of  us  had  ever  heard  under  his  leadership.  Masz- 
kowsky and  Hans  had  been  intimates  since  their  college  days  in  Leipzig, 
and  after  my  last  pleasant  visit  with  von  Biilow  I  was  by  no  means 
averse  to  meeting  him  again. 

The  audience  in  Cologne  was  an  enthusiastic  one,  but  I  doubt  if 
anyone  applauded  more  vigorously  than  Maszkowsky  and  I.  After  the 
performance  we  went  to  the  artist's  room.  Maszkowsky,  in  his  extra- 
vagant Slavic  way,  knelt  at  the  conductors  feet,  crying:  "I  am  your 
slave!   You  are  incomparable!   You  are  divine!" 

Von  Biilow  raised  him  to  his  feet,  they  embraced  and  Maszkowsky 
commented  with  enthusiasm  on  several  details  that  had  impressed  him 
particularly.  "And  your  wonderful  retouches  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
Beethoven  Symphony!"  he  concluded. 

"Retouches?"    Biilow  interrupted,  frowning. 

Maszkowsky  was  somewhat  abashed.  He  cited  a  few  slight  altera- 
tions, particularly  in  the  trumpet  parts. 

"Trumpets?"  Billow's  scowl  deepened  ominously.  "What  are  you 
talking  about?    Arc  you  mad?" 

"But,  Hans!"  Maszkowsky  protested,  "Friedheim  also  knows  the 
symphony  from  memory." 

Biilow  turned  upon  me  a  glare  of  Fury.  "What?  You  too?" 
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Vainly  we  tried  to  remonstrate  with  him.  His  voice  almost  broke 
in  a  rising  crescendo  of  rage.  "Get  out!   Both  of  you!   Get  out!" 

Not  until  we  were  outside  did  it  occur  to  either  of  us  that  the 
logical  thing  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  confront  him  with  the 
trumpet  parts.    But  it  was  too  late  now. 

At  the  height  of  his  career,  von  Bulow  was  installed  as  conductor 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  with  the  title  of  Court  Pianist.  His  relations 
with  the  Prussian  Court  were  always,  however,  of  a  very  strained 
character.  Both  the  Royal  Opera  and  the  concerts  given  by  its  orchestra 
were  in  exceedingly  incapable  hands  and  were  justifiably  open  to  the 
severe  criticism  which  they  received.  But  Hans  did  his  own  cause  no 
good  by  constantly  attacking  them. 

When,  for  example,  the  audience  at  one  of  his  concerts  insisted  on 
an  encore,  he  played  the  "Coronation  March"  from  Meyerbeer's  opera, 
"The  Prophet"  and  introduced  it  with  the  following  remark:  "This  piece 
was  recently  butchered  at  the  Hiilsen  Circus.  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  rehabilitate  it  by  playing  it  as  it  ought  to  be  played  before  a  fair- 
minded  audience."  He  was  alluding  to  a  performance  at  the  Royal 
Opera  where  Count  Hiilsen  was  Intendant  General. 

Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before,  particularly  in  Berlin. 
The  uproar  was  terrific.  Every  usher  at  the  Royal  Opera  was  supplied 
with  a  photograph  of  von  Bulow  and  strict  orders  were  given  that  he 
was  never  to  be  admitted  again. 

A  few  days  later  he  went  to  the  Opera,  paid  for  his  seat,  and  was 
denied  admission.    He  protested  vigorously  but  it  did  Mm  no  good. 

Within  a  week  he  gave  a  recital  in  the  famous  old  Singacademie. 
The  audience  seemed  to  be  on  his  side.  He  was  greeted  with  a 
tremendous  ovation  when  he  appeared  and  it  seemed  as  though  it  would 
never  end.  Everybody  expected  a  speech  full  of  biting  and  dangerous 
invective,  but  von  Bulow  said  nothing.  He  simply  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  began  to  play  a  piece  known  to  every  schoolgirl  in  Germany, 
"Will  der  Herr  Graf  ein  Tanzchen  wagen?"  from  Mozart's  "Figaro." 
For  some  seconds  the  audience  sat  stunned,  then  the  concert  hall  ex- 
ploded in  such  a  tumult  as  not  even  a  political  assembly  could  outdo. 

Not  long  afterward,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  he  capped  his 
revenge  in  a  still  more  dramatic  manner.  Just  before  conducting  Beet- 
hoven's "Eroica"  he  turned  to  the  audience  and  spoke.  "As  you  know, 
Beethoven  intended  to  dedicate  this  symphony  to  the  young  genius. 
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the  victorious  hero,  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  but  when  the  First  Consul  of 
the  Republic  proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  Beethoven  wrathtfully  tore 
up  the  page  bearing  the  dedication.  Well,  I  suggest  that  we  replace 
that  dedication  with  one  bearing  the  name  of  Otto  Bismarck!" 

Relations  at  that  time  between  the  former  Chancellor  and  the 
young  Emperor,  William  II,  happened  to  be  at  their  worst.  Billow's 
friends  and  admirers,  practically  the  whole  of  music-loving  Germany, 
feared  that  this  bit  of  oratory  might  have  serious  consequences  for  him. 
But  the  All-Highest,  who  could  have  made  trouble,  had  sense  enough 
to  ignore  it. 

Von  Bulow's  farewell  concert  was  scarcely  less  dramatic.  He  was 
a  doomed  man,  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  and  only  a  super- 
human will  allowed  him  to  conduct  at  all. 

Kaiser  William  II  had  once  again  provoked  the  entire  nation  by 
blurting:  "If  there  is  anybody  who  does  not  like  the  way  things  are 
going  in  this  country,  let  him  shake  its  dust  from  his  shoes." 

After  repeated  curtain  calls,  von  Biilow  made  his  final  bow,  drew 
an  enormous  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  bent  down,  and  care- 
fully dusted  his  shoes! 

This  was  his  farewell  to  his  Emperor,  to  his  country  and  to  the 
world  of  music. 

He  went  to  Egypt,  and  he  never  returned. 
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Liszt  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  von  Biilow  departed  from 
Weimar  and  once  again  our  assemblies  in  the  Hofgartnerei  became 
genial,  until  the  time  came  for  Liszt's  annual  journey  to  Rome. 

I  was  dismayed.  I  was  ambitious  and  I  felt  that  I  had  made  marked 
progress  since  I  had  been  with  him.  For  several  days  I  fell  into  the 
mood  of  hesitation  which  had  preceded  my  final  decision  to  leave  St. 
Petersburg,  then  I  went  to  Liszt  and  voiced  my  feelings. 

To  my  great  joy,  he  promptly  invited  me  to  accompany  him.  "My 
friends  in  Rome  will  be  glad  to  get  you  soirees  and  lessons  to  give 
and  this  will  cover  your  expenses,"  he  volunteered. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  Rome  he  introduced  me  to  many  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors  and  seniors  on  their  staffs,  as  well  as  to  members 
of  prominent,  aristocratic  families.  In  St.  Petersburg  I  had  had  intimate 
contact  with  people  of  the  highest  social  orders,  but  even  so  it  was 
bewildering,  in  the  Russian  Legation  in  Rome,  to  hear  young  fellows 
addressing  one  another  familiarly  as  Orloff,  Usupoff,  Stroganoff,  Demi- 
doff  and  Narishkin.  These  were  names  I  had  known  only  in  the  pages 
of  history,  or  had  become  familiar  with  because  parks  and  mansions  bore 
them.    After  all,  Peter  the  Great's  mother  had  been  a  Narishkin. 

It  is  true  that  Franz  Liszt  was  a  towering  and  controversial  figure 
in  the  world  of  music,  and  that  the  arts,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
America  as  well,  were  still  considered  a  responsibility  and  a  part  of 
the  way  of  life  of  royal  and  wealthy  patrons.  But  to  understand  the  ease 
with  which  Liszt  threw  open  doors  for  those  whom  it  pleased  him  to 
help,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  his  life  and  his  character. 
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For  the  many-sided  personality  of  Franz  Liszt,  rich  and  colorful  as 
it  seemed  to  the  world,  formed  only  an  outer  shell  that  enveloped  a 
man  unparalleled  in  the  entire  history  of  music. 

It  was  essentially  a  simple  character.  To  those  who  were  not  his 
intimates  it  sometimes  appeared  almost  child-like  in  its  directness,  but 
on  other  occasions  it  was  reflected,  as  in  a  distorting  mirror,  in  the 
most  varied  and  irreconcilable  colors.  It  is  only  by  bringing  all  these 
seemingly  divergent  and  intersecting  rays  into  focus  that  it  is  possible 
to  penetrate  and  judge  the  clarity,  unity  and  consistency  of  his  funda- 
mental outlook. 

Among  the  most  important  biographies  of  Franz  Liszt  which  have 
appeared,  Dr.  Julius  Kapp's  unquestionably  holds  the  highest  place. 
Yet  Kapp,  frankly  and  not  entirely  wrongly,  judges  himself  as  well  as 
the  multitude  when  he  says  that  a  man  can  best  be  understood  by 
the  public  if  he  is  presented  through  his  weaknesses.  This  is  a  circuitous 
way;  it  is  like  trying  to  explain  the  importance  of  a  work  of  art  by 
first  running  it  down. 

James  Huneker,  another  biographer,  assumes  that  the  chief  task  of 
any  Messiah  among  Liszt's  biographers  must  be  to  show  that  Liszt 
was  not  perfection  personified. 

What  is  perfection?  Nothing  more  than  complete  conformity  to  a 
preconceived  idea  of  perfection.  It  is  only  a  relationship,  and  therefore 
of  no  real  significance. 

But  man  himself  — what  standard  exists  to  judge  him  by,  and 
where  is  it  to  be  found? 

That  Franz  Liszt  possessed  the  cardinal  virtues  of  justice  and 
neighborly  love,  friend  and  foe  have  always  agreed. 

Perhaps  the  question  should  be,  "How  far  did  he  fulfill  the  ideal 
of  a  perfect  Christian?"  For  religion  was  an  important  factor  in  his  life. 

An  early  glimpse  of  him  is  of  a  most  pious  boy,  the  son  of  godfearing 
but  by  no  means  bigoted  parents.  His  father,  Adam  Liszt,  managed 
the  vast  estates  of  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  in  Hungary.  Adam  played 
several  instruments,  but  particularly  the  piano.  He  had  met  many 
musicians  through  the  composer  Joseph  Haydn,  who  conducted  the 
Orchestra  maintained  by  Prince  Esterhazy.  In  1810  Adam  Liszt's  duties 
transferred  him  to  Raiding,  near  Sopron  (Odcnburg),  where  he  married 
Maria  Anna  Lager,  the  daughter  of  a  small  German  draper  from  Krems, 
Austria.    On  the  22iul  of  October  1811  a  son  was  born  to  them  whom 
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they  called  Franz.   He  was  their  only  child. 

When  Franz  was  four  years  old,  he  displayed  a  passionate  love  for 
music  and  begged  his  father  to  teach  him  to  play  the  piano.  But  the 
boy's  health  was  delicate  and  the  father  refused.  By  the  time  he  was 
six,  however,  he  had  gained  greatly  in  strength  and  his  father  finally  con- 
sented. His  aptitude  and  progress  were  so  remarkable  that  two  years 
later  he  played  at  a  concert  in  Sopron  (Odenburg)  given  by  the  flutist. 
Baron  von  Braun.  Here  the  boy  performed  the  E  flat  Concerto  by 
Ferdinand  Ries  and  aroused  great  enthusiasm  by  improvising  on 
popular  melodies. 

He  played  again  after  this,  and  when  Prince  Esterhazy  heard  him 
in  a  performance  where  he  appeared  alone,  he  arranged  a  concert  for 
him,  26  November  1820,  which  decided  his  future.  Counts  Amade 
Apponyi,  Esterhazy,  Veczay  and  Szpary,  who  were  all  present,  agreed 
to  grant  Adam  Liszt  six  hundred  gulden  a  year  for  six  years  to  enable 
little  Franz  to  continue  his  studies.  He  left  with  his  parents  for  Vienna, 
to  become  a  pupil  of  Carl  Czerny  for  two  years  and  to  take  lessons  in 
theory  and  composition  from  Antonio  Salieri  at  the  same  time.  His 
progress  was  so  pronounced  that  Adam  Liszt  arranged  a  concert  for  him 
at  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  singer,  Caroline  Unger  and  the  violinist, 
Leon  de  Saint-Lubin.  Franz  played  Hummel's  concerto  in  A  flat.  The 
success  was  phenomenal. 

In  1823  he  gave  his  first  Viennese  concert  alone.  Beethoven  was  in 
the  audience,  and  at  the  end  of  the  program  the  Master  went  to  little 
Franz  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

Enriched  with  five  thousand  gulden  made  at  different  performances, 
Adam  Liszt  decided  to  take  his  son  to  Paris  for  further  instruction,  with 
appearances  in  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  Strassburg  on  the  way.  Franz 
and  his  parents  arrived  in  Paris  in  December  1823.  The  father  presented 
many  letters  of  introduction  to  the  aristocracy  which  had  been  given 
to  him  in  Budapest  and  Vienna,  but  the  boy  was  refused  admission  to 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  though  Cherubim, 
the  director,  was  a  foreigner  himself. 

The  Conservatoire  may  have  been  indifferent,  but  Le  petit  Liszt, 
as  the  Parisians  called  him,  became  a  furore. 

Flushed  with  his  son's  early  triumphs  in  the  French  capital.  Adam 
Liszt  decided  to  conquer  London,  where  the  boy  appeared  with  great 
success.    Then  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  Franz  studied  composition 
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with  Anton  Reicha  and  theory  with  Ferdinand  Paer.  These  were  the  last 
lessons  he  ever  took. 

What  he  needed  most  was  teachers  to  give  him  a  general  education, 
for  he  had  learned  only  the  elements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
from  the  village  school  master  in  Raiding,  a  man  who  spoke  no  other 
language  but  German.  This  extraordinary  child  prodigy  had  perfected 
himself  in  his  art  by  such  an  intense  application  to  music  that  school 
had  gone  by  the  board. 

There  followed  years  of  development  and  mental  agitation  during 
which  his  first  guide  was  the  confessional,  and  he  fell  so  completely  under 
the  spell  of  religious  writings  that,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he  begged  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  become  "a  servant  of  God."  This  the  father  re- 
fused. "You  belong  to  Art,  not  to  the  Church,"  he  assured  him,  with  the 
consoling  explanation  that  the  path  of  the  artist  need  not  lead  away 
from  religion. 

Franz  made  several  sensational  appearances  in  the  French  cities 
and  at  soirees  arranged  by  two  of  his  greatest  admirers,  the  Due  d' 
Orleans  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berry.  Pictures  of  him  were  exhibited  all 
over  France.  He  was  the  wonder  of  the  musical  world  and  the  spoiled 
and  feted  favorite  of  the  French  capital.  He  returned  to  England  with 
his  father  and  at  his  first  concert  in  London  Clementi,  Cramer,  Ries 
and  Kalkbrenner  were  in  the  audience.  After  his  third,  King  George 
IV  invited  him  to  Windsor  Castle.  Amazed  by  the  boy's  beautiful 
playing,  the  King  said  to  those  around  him:  "I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing to  equal  it.  This  boy  surpasses  Moscheles,  Cramer,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  put  together,  not  alone  in  execution  and  interpretation,  but  in 
his  wealth  of  ideas  and  workmanship." 

Back  again  in  Paris,  Franz  composed  many  pieces  for  the  piano,  as 
well  as  a  one-act  opera  called  "Don  Sancho,  ou  le  Chateau  d'amour" 
which,  after  some  delay  and  intrigue,  was  performed  at  the  Academic 
Royale  de  Musique,  17  October  1825,  and  was  repeated  on  three  dif- 
Ferent  occasions.  Opinions  were  divided  but  mostly  unfavorable;  those 
who  expected  to  hear  an  operatic  work  equal  to  the  composer's  playing 
were    disappointed,    quite    overlooking    the    fact    that,    owing    to    his 

eme  youth,  his  conceptions  were  lacking  in  the  passions  of  love, 
fealotisy  and  hate.  The  second  performance  was  received  with  more 
tolerance. 

Adam  Liszt   was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died  after  three  days  of 
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gastric  fever,  28  August  1827,  in  Bologne.  He  had  been  a  devoted 
father  and  had  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  his  son's  future  by  his  careful 
guidance  and  authority. 

Left  alone  when  he  was  not  yet  sixteen,  the  boy  implored  his 
mother  to  return  to  France  from  Austria  where  Adam  Liszt  had  sent 
her  when  her  health  suffered  under  the  strain  and  emotion  of  travelling. 
In  September,  Franz  and  his  mother  took  a  modest  apartment  in  the 
Rue  Montholon,  Paris.  He  was  so  overrun  with  pupils,  mostly  of  the 
aristocracy,  that  he  taught  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine 
at  night. 

Among  his  pupils  was  Caroline,  a  beautiful  and  charming  girl  of 
seventeen,  whose  father  was  the  Comte  de  Saint-Criq.  They  shared  the 
same  views  in  music  and  literature  and  fell  fervently  in  love.  The  Count 
had  little  sympathy  for  Caroline's  teacher.  He  not  only  forbade  Franz 
to  see  her  again,  but  arranged  a  marriage  for  her  with  his  elderly  friend, 
Comte  d'Artigaux.  Caroline  fell  seriously  ill.  As  she  recovered  she 
begged  her  father  to  let  her  enter  a  convent,  but  he  hastened  her  union 
with  the  Count.  Franz  was  wretchedly  unhappy  after  his  brief  but 
deep  love-sorrow,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  his  youthful  romance  was 
pathetic.  But  that  it  should  have  been  treated  as  a  tragedy  by  those 
who  have  written  about  it,  including  the  cynical  Huneker,  seems  a 
little  ridiculous.  They  write  of  two  souls  seemingly  created  for  each 
other;  but  who  happens  to  know  so  positively  that  this  was  the  case? 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  girl  of  such  a  tender  nature  as  Caroline  de 
Saint-Criq  could  have  bound  and  satisfied  Liszt  permanently  as  a  life- 
partner,  for  his  gigantic,  independent  spirit  was  scarcely  to  be  led  in 
chains  of  roses.  The  point  is  that  Liszt  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age;  that  her  father,  the  Count,  maintained  his  dignity  as  a  man  of  the 
world  by  merely  pointing  out  the  difference  in  station  instead  of  laugh- 
ing in  the  youth's  face. 

Then  Franz  expressed  the  desire  to  "renounce  the  world"  as  his  urge 
toward  the  Church  rose  again,  almost  to  the  point  of  obsession.  His 
mother,  however,  had  a  decided  aversion  to  ecclesiastical  orders  and  did 
not  intend  to  lose  her  son.  Unable  to  resist  her  arguments,  tears,  and 
entreaties,  he  yielded  a  second  time. 

If,  until  then,  only  his  father  and  mother  were  opposed  to  the 
church,  the  son  himself,  a  few  years  later,  and  with  all  the  defiant 
obstinacy  of  youth,  was  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  the  most  violent  dislike 
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for  it.  In  an  article  written  in  1835  entitled  "De  La  Situation  des 
Artistes,"  he  wrote,  "The  Catholic  Church  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
mumbling  her  dead  vocables,  supporting  her  humiliating  weakness  in 
sumptuous  living,  dispensing  only  excommunication  and  curses  where 
she  should  bless  and  uplift,  lacking  in  all  sympathy  for  the  deep  long- 
ings that  consume  youth,  devoid  of  understanding  for  art  and  science, 
empty  and  powerless  to  satisfy  the  torment  of  this  thirst  for  justice, 
righteousness,  liberty  and  love.  This  is  the  Catholic  Church  as  it  has 
become.  This  Church,  we  say  it  without  restraint,  has  completely  lost 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people  of  today.  People,  life  and  art  are 
alienated  from  her,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  her  destiny  to  perish 
exhausted  and  forsaken." 

People  have  found  this  language  precocious  and  exaggerated.  But 
was  it  so  exaggerated  at  that  period  of  history?  Was  Liszt,  the  artist, 
to  have  any  reason  to  regret  those  words  several  decades  later  when,  in 
agreement  with  the  Pope,  he  entertained  the  thought  of  reforming 
Church  music? 

In  the  meantime,  Liszt  became  eighteen.  What  was  happening  to 
him?  Among  the  many  books  of  prayer  and  edification  on  his  shelves 
was  one  whose  title  might  not  have  seemed  out  of  place  in  that  category, 
ft  was  Chateaubriand's  "Genie  du  Christianisme."  Its  effect  on  Liszt 
was  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  prevailing  pessimism  of  the  age;  it  was  to 
be  the  gigantic  sluice  through  which  the  surging  flood  of  French 
Romanticism  would  roll  threateningly  down  upon  him,  seemingly  to  his 
hopeless  ruin.  He  undertook  to  read  everything  that  was  written,  but 
young  Liszt  was  lacking  in  even  the  most  elementary  education.  De- 
pending upon  himself  alone,  finding  no  one  to  consult  when  help  was 
most  needed,  he  read,  in  feverish  haste  and  without  discrimination, 
the  voluminous  writings  of  poets  and  philosophers  in  whom  he  hoped  to 
find  the  guidance  and  information  which  he  yearned  for  in  the  deepest 
problems  of  life.  Naturally,  all  his  fundamental  ideas  became  chaotic 
and  confused.  He  fell  ill  and  drifted  into  a  state  of  complete  mental 
apathy.  His  faith  was  utterly  shaken,  even  in  his  beloved  art  and  in 
the  devotion  he  had  bestowed  upon  it. 

These  seeds  fell  on  fertile  ground,  but  some  powerful  external 
infliH  oce  was  needed  to  develop  them  and  it  was  not  long  before  such 
B    powerful    influence   made   itself  fell. 

'I  lie  gloomy,  brooding  youth  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  lethargy 
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by  the  July  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  spoiled  favorite  of  aristocratic 
circles  overflowed  with  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  democracy,  partly 
no  doubt  as  the  result  of  the  wounding  slight  he  had  received  from 
Caroline  de  Saint-Criq's  father. 

It  was  said  in  Paris  at  the  time:  "Liszt  is  no  longer  devout."  And 
indeed  there  had  been  a  great  change.  The  young  man  who  had 
immersed  himself  in  books,  seeking  knowledge  and  wisdom,  now  rushed 
out  from  his  solitude,  eager  to  see,  to  hear  and  to  gain  experience  from 
people. 

This  was  when  he  heard  Paganini  play.  He  was  dazzled  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  violinist's  genius  as  an  executant,  and  cried  out: 
"Expressed  in  this  way,  a  work  of  art  can  become  an  art-language,  and 
the  performer's  art  can  solve  one  of  the  questions  of  civilization." 

It  was  Abbe  Lamennais,  however,  who  was  destined  to  quiet 
the  consuming  inner  struggles  that  tore  at  the  heart  of  the  youthful 
Prometheus.  In  the  first  place,  Abbe  Lamennais  was  a  strong  character, 
for  the  Catholic  priest  who  will  bring  down  upon  himself  the  ban  of 
the  Church  is  no  weakling.  In  him  young  Liszt  found  what  he  was 
looking  for.  For  Lamennais,  God  is  "the  greatest  artist.  His  work  is 
the  world"  and  "The  aim  of  art  is  the  perfection  of  the  beings  whose 
progress  it  discloses."  Translated  into  Liszt's  own  words,  this  meant: 
"We  believe  that  Art  is  no  product  of  humanity,  but  that  it  flows  from 
the  Divine  and  must  return  to  its  source  again;  we  believe  in  the  con- 
tinuous progress  of  this  Art."  Liszt,  guided  by  Lamennais,  became 
convinced,  and  this  creed  remained  the  undimmed  star  of  Liszt  the  artist, 
shining  before  him  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

Even  if  Lamennais  had  been  an  absolute  unbeliever  and  had  been 
capable  of  going  so  far  as  to  advocate  Art  without  any  religion  at  all, 
young  Liszt  would  certainly  have  lent  him  a  willing  ear  at  that  stage. 
But  in  spite  of  his  desertion  of  the  Church,  Lamennais  remained  a 
transcendental  theologian  and  Liszt  also  was  predestined  by  Ins  very 
nature  to  hold  certain  obscure  but  fundamental  notions  of  Christianity. 
He  might  cast  them  aside  at  times,  but  only  to  call  them  back  to  their 
previous  position,  as  if  at  some  inner  command,  to  reign  in  a  greatly 
altered  form  yet  with  undisputed  power. 

And  so  Franz  Liszt  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  his  life,  strength- 
ened and  at  one  with  himself.  He  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  a  "servant 
of  God."   He  would  become  "the  High  Priest  of  Art." 
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At  the  same  time,  Chopin  and  Berlioz  were  opening  new  and 
unimagined  prospects  before  him  in  music.  His  strength  had  multi- 
plied in  his  struggle  against  restraints  and  obstacles.  He  rose  with  light- 
ning speed  to  a  height  from  which  he  felt  himself  justified  in  launching 
his  mission. 

All  Europe  was  soon  at  his  feet,  acclaiming  him  "the  great  virtuoso." 
Ever  conscious  of  his  dignity,  he  accepted  with  proud  modesty  the 
unparalleled  honors  showered  upon  him,  retaining  his  frank  simplicity 
through  all  his  triumphs.  In  these  years  one  hears  very  little  of  breviary, 
mass  and  confessional.  He  planned  a  "Revolutionary  Symphony"  and 
the  sketch  was  to  contain  heretical  chorales;  to  a  young  woman  who 
was  tempted  to  become  a  convert  he  said:  "One  must  have  the  memo- 
ries of  youth  to  be  a  Catholic." 

On  the  subject  of  Liszt's  cardinal  virtues  the  whole  world  was 
unanimous,  but  there  was  also  unanimity  about  his  cardinal  weakness, 
and  whisperings  regarding  another  were  to  be  heard  especially  in  his 
old  age.  Let  us  quote  here  in  his  defense  one  whose  authority  is  unas- 
sailable, whose  words  for  nearly  four  centuries  have  been  gospel  for 
millions  of  men  —  Martin  Luther,  with  his  very  human  dictum:  "Who 
loves  not  wine,  woman  and  song,  remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long." 

Just  before  he  died,  Liszt's  father,  after  a  glimpse  into  the  heart 
of  his  youthful  son,  had  a  divination  in  regard  to  the  young  man  and 
women.  This  was  one  of  those  cases  where  the  spiritual  vision  of  the 
dying  perceives  with  a  clarity  rarely  granted  to  the  living.  Liszt  writes 
of  this  incident:  "On  his  deathbed  in  Boulogne,  my  father  said  to  me 
that  I  had  a  good  heart  and  understanding,  but  that  he  feared  women 
would  confuse  and  dominate  my  life.  This  was  a  peculiar  prediction, 
for  until  my  sixteenth  year  I  had  no  real  idea  what  'woman'  meant, 
and  innocently  asked  my  father  to  explain  the  Seventh  and  Tenth 
Commandments  to  me,  as  I  feared  I  might  unconsciously  have  trans- 
gressed them." 

In  the  light  of  this  childish  confession  and  the  melancholy  prophecy 
which  inspired  it,  no  one  will  withhold  deep  sympathy  from  the  spoiled 
youth  who,  it  is  true,  still  possessed  a  loving  mother,  but  in  every  other 

<  t  was  left  suddenly  alone,  entirely  unprepared  to  battle  with  life 
and  all  its  vicissitudes.  Liszt  the  prodigy  was  outgrown,  the  artist  not 
•'(  mature,  his  character  was  just  developing  but  already  gave  undoubted 

!    oi    uprightness;   his  formal  education,  however,  had  been  sadly 
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neglected.  It  was  important  and  fortunate  for  him  that  he  had  the  relig- 
ious  faith  of  his  boyhood  to  help  him  over  the  first  years  of  combat. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  actual  experience  that  was  to  illu- 
minate the  two  Commandments,  or  rather  their  consequences;  his 
father's  depressing  prophecy  was  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

Liszt  always  enjoyed  what  is  the  aspiration  of  any  young  man, 
high  favor  among  women,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  would  have  proven 
unfortunate  and  tragic  in  the  case  of  most  men.  His  irresistible  fasci- 
nation for  the  other  sex  is  almost  too  well  known;  unfortunately  it  has 
not  been  looked  at  in  the  light  of  its  real  nature.  First  of  all,  the  man 
who  kindled  this  fascination  was  an  artist  whose  exceptional  nobility 
of  character  has  been  amply  and  eloquently  established.  Reports  of  this 
quality  preceded  his  appearances  everywhere.  Furthermore,  he  had  a 
strikingly  original  personality,  a  delightful  disposition,  a  sparkling  wit 
and  a  temperament  that  carried  everything  before  it.  Liszt,  the  artist, 
was  always  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory.  This  fascination  of  his  was 
universal,  for  if  the  women  at  his  concerts  smothered  him  with  flowers, 
youths  would  detach  the  horses  from  the  carriage  after  his  concerts 
and  honor  him  with  serenades  and  torchlight  parades.  Women  over- 
whelmed him  with  endearing  attentions,  but  men  celebrated  him  with 
poems,  public  addresses  and  cannon  salutes.  His  male  admirers  pursued 
him  in  swarms  into  his  apartments,  the  women  tried  to  draw  him  alone 
into  theirs.   This  is  almost  the  only  difference. 

Of  his  "conquests"  during  the  years  of  his  fame  as  a  virtuoso,  which 
he  jestingly  called  his  shining  period,  of  those  that  are  known  and  of 
others  that  are  not,  let  anyone  think  as  he  please.  If  this  Liszt  worship 
and  fanaticism  took  on  the  most  extraordinary  proportions  among  men, 
among  women  young  and  old,  owing  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the 
sex,  it  sometimes  became  ridiculous  and  at  times  disgusting,  for  it  could 
be  painful  to  witness  how  their  admiration,  even  when  the  man  was  over 
seventy  years  old,  threatened  to  exceed  the  platonic. 

Franz  Liszt  was  not  a  Don  Juan.  No  man  of  his  natural  principles 
ever  could  be.  Even  when  his  mystic  faith  appeared  to  slumber,  it  was 
still  there  to  protect  him  against  actions  which  he  might  later  regret. 
In  the  final  years  of  his  life  I  was  with  him  often  alone  and  on  one 
occasion,  perhaps  as  a  warning,  he  assured  me  very  seriously  that  he 
had  never  brought  shame  to  an  innocent  girl.  In  addition  to  what  I 
heard  from  his  own  lips,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Princess  Wittgenstein, 
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whose  authority  is  impeccable  because  of  her  intimacy  with  Liszt  and 
her  closeness  to  him.  In  her  later  years  she  wrote  to  a  friend:  "His  soul 
is  too  tender,  too  artistic,  too  sensitive  not  to  be  in  the  environment  of 
women.  He  must  have  women  around  him,  several  of  them,  just  as  he 
needs  many  instruments  in  his  orchestra  for  a  rich  variety  of  tone  color. 
Unfortunately  so  few  women  can  be  what  they  should  be,  wise  and  good, 
well-fitted  to  his  spirit,  without  laying  profane  hands  upon  chords  which, 
when  once  sounded,  always  leave  a  painful  after-effect!  Perhaps  in  later 
times  his  triumphal  tours  may  appear  like  Bacchantic  processions,  just 
because  some  Bacchantes  mingled  in  them,  although  he  never  sum- 
moned them.  As  long  as  he  remained  unmolested,  he  was  always  con- 
tented in  his  purely  spiritual  sphere." 

Her  apologia  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  moderate  in  expression.  Coming 
from  this  most  competent  of  all  sources,  it  should  help  to  destroy  the 
false  reports  which  followed  him  all  through  his  life.  No  sooner  has  a 
great  musician,  or  any  other  great  man  for  that  matter,  gathered  around 
him  a  large  circle  of  followers,  than  fanatics  appear  who  set  him  upon 
a  pedestal  as  an  ideal  that  must  be  free  from  blemish,  thus  rousing  his 
opponents  to  point  scornfully  to  Ins  human  failings,  weaknesses  and 
errors,  exaggerated  in  the  full  glare  of  public  observation.  Was  any 
grave  lapse  on  Liszt's  part  any  worse  in  him  than  in  others? 

A  famous  pianist  of  our  day  once  remarked  in  jest  that  he  wanted 
to  earn  enough  money  to  settle  in  Turkey  some  day  to  found  a  harem! 
It  is  certain  that  Liszt  could  have  enjoyed  this  luxury  in  the  1840's  free 
of  cost,  for  a  whole  regiment  of  European  beauties,  of  whom  no  Sultan 
need  have  been  ashamed,  would  gladly  have  followed  him  to  the  Orient, 
or  anywhere  else. 

These  conquests  did  not  cease  entirely,  even  after  the  "gypsy"  in 
Liszt  had  sown  his  wild  oats  and  the  reign  of  the  Franciscan  monk  had 
begun;  but  they  became  of  a  different  and  more  intimate  character. 

It  is  naive  and  it  serves  no  puqoose  to  dwell  upon  Liszt's  supposed 
predilection  for  countesses  and  duchesses  and  to  speak  mockingly  of 
it     \fl<T  all,  he  mingled  with  them  from  his  childhood  days.    Would 

ae  have  preferred  Liszt  to  have  run  away  with  the  Countess'  maid 
instead  <»l  the  Countess?  Or,  instead  of  consorting  with  the  Princess 
Wittgenstein  for  ten  years  in  the  Altenburg,  to  have  chosen  Augusta 
!    her  housekeeper? 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  two  women  who  stood  in  a 
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relation  to  Liszt  which  differed  from  marriage  only  insofar  as  in  the 
case  of  Countess  d'Agoult  the  sanction  of  the  Church  was  not  sought, 
and  in  the  other,  of  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  it  could  not  be  obtained 
in  spite  of  the  most  influential  efforts. 

Countess  Marie  d'Agoult  was  bora  in  December  1805  at  Frankfurt- 
on-Main.  Her  father,  Count  Alexandre  de  Flavigny,  who  had  resigned 
from  the  French  army,  married  the  eighteen-year-old  widow  Marie- 
Elisabeth  Bussman,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  banker,  John 
Philip  Bethman  of  Frankfurt.  When  their  little  daughter  Marie  was 
four  years  old,  the  couple  returned  to  Touraine,  France,  to  live.  After 
her  father's  death  in  1819,  Marie  was  sent  to  the  convent,  Sacre  Coeur 
de  Marie,  in  Paris.  In  May  1827,  when  she  was  twenty-two,  she  married 
Count  Charles  d'Agoult,  colonel  and  adjutant  of  General  Latour  de 
Maubourg.  She  was  a  good  pianist,  spoke  several  languages  and  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  writers  and  poets  of  the  period.  She  was  also  a 
beautiful  woman  who  kept  open  house  and  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
celebrities  of  France. 

Berlioz  had  often  warned  his  youthful  friend  Liszt  to  avoid  this 
cold,  calculating  beauty  before  he  finally  introduced  him  at  her  salon. 
And  Liszt  withstood  the  siren  for  a  long  time.  But  notwithstanding  his 
efforts  to  escape,  he  found  himself  becoming  more  and  more  entangled. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  Marie  deserted  her  husband  and  two  children 
to  join  Liszt  in  Basel.  During  the  nine  years  she  spent  with  him  she 
bore  him  three  children:  Blandine,  who  married  Emile  Ollmer,  a  cabi- 
net minister;  Cosima,  wife  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  left  von  Biilow  to 
become  the  wife  of  Richard  Wagner;  and  Daniel,  who  died  when  he 
was  nineteen. 

It  is  well  known  that  Liszt  provided  for  the  Countess  and  legitimized 
their  three  children,  giving  them  the  best  possible  education  and  setting 
aside  a  competence  for  each  of  them. 

When  the  inevitable  break  came  between  Liszt  and  Marie  d'Agoult 
she  was  deeply  vengeful,  aspersing  Liszt's  character  in  a  novel  which 
she  called  "Nelida."  Nelida,  who  represents  Marie,  is  a  transposition 
of  the  letters  in  "Daniel":  her  nom-de-plume  was  Daniel  Stern.  In 
Hebrew,  Daniel  means  divine  judge.  The  name  was  doubly  ominous. 
First  she  was  Liszt's  unlucky  star,  later  his  far  from  divine  judge,  and 
even  in  the  springtime  of  love  she  was  just  a  brief  and  wretched  illusion. 
What  could  be  expected  from  a  woman  of  whom  we  learn  that  her 
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mother,  brother  and  husband  had  nothing  to  say  in  her  favor,  but  all 
agreed  in  pronouncing  Liszt  an  honourable  man  and  a  gentleman? 
Liszt  allowed  his  life  and  art  to  be  embittered  long  enough  by  Marie 
d'Agoult,  who  imagined  herself  to  be  Liszt's  muse.  This  called  for 
more  than  a  beautiful  face,  model  gowns  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
spirit.  She  had  intelligence  enough  to  recognize  Georges  Sand  as  her 
superior,  but  not  enough  to  cultivate  their  mutual  friendship,  which 
Marie's  envy  allowed  to  go  to  pieces. 

Countess  d'Agoult  was  vain,  and  remained  vain.  And  it  was  merely 
vanity,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  that  brought  together  two  people  who 
had  absolutely  nothing  in  common.  Liszt  was  inexperienced  enough 
to  be  carried  away  when  he  found  himself  chosen  before  all  others. 
There  followed  the  grande  passion  into  which  Liszt  in  particular  threw 
himself  with  enthusiasm,  and  their  travels  together  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  But  the  temporary  estrangement  after  nine  years,  and  the  definite 
separation  in  1844,  were  inevitable.  Between  1840  and  1844  Marie's 
mother  died,  leaving  her  daughter  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  After 
a  reconciliation  with  her  family,  and  through  the  influence  of  her 
brother,  she  was  once  again  received  in  fashionable  Parisian  circles. 
The  children  were  put  under  the  care  of  Liszt's  mother,  who  lived  in 
Paris.  Marie  resumed  her  former  social  life  and  her  home  became  once 
again  a  meeting  place  for  artists  and  the  literary  world. 

Marie  d'Agoult  went  so  far  as  to  call  Liszt  "detestable."  Any  woman 
who  could  call  him  that  simply  condemns  herself.  Liszt,  always  inclined 
to  be  too  generous,  gentle  and  tolerant  where  others  were  concerned, 
wrote  about  her  later:  "I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I  am  unable  to 
lament  for  Daniel  Stern  any  more  after  her  death  than  during  her 
lifetime.  For  Marie  d'Agoult  had  a  natural  tendency  toward  falseness 
in  the  highest  degree,  I  should  even  say  a  marked  preference  for  it, 
except  in  certain  moments  of  ecstasy  of  which  later  on  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  reminded!"  One  can  expend  a  moderate  amount  of  com- 
passion upon  her,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  and  for  an  entirely  different 
reason  upon  the  young  and  inexperienced  artist  to  whom  she  became 
an  expense  and  an  oppressive  burden.  If  Marie  d'Agoult  was  never 
able  to  dominate  Liszt,  she  certainly  did  her  utmost  to  plague  and 
confuse  him. 

But  destiny  was  to  lead  Liszt  into  the  path  of  another  woman 
and,  through  her,  in  the  dim,  far-away  future,  into  all  the  pomp  of  the 
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Roman  Hierarchy.   This  woman  was  the  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein. 

Here,  if  we  put  aside  her  relations  with  the  Church,  is  an  entirely 
different  picture.  Here,  except  for  this  dark  setting  behind  her,  every- 
thing becomes  extraordinarily  clear  and  bright.  There  was  nothing 
petty  or  small  in  this  woman.  And  when  Liszt  uses  the  expression 
twins  in  the  spirit  with  reference  to  her,  it  must  be  accepted  com- 
pletely, with  religious  reservations  only.  The  harmony  between  them 
in  all  other  respects  was  so  perfect  during  the  first  years  in  Weimar  that 
the  Princess  would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  any  serious  difference 
dividing  them.  A  "perfect  blending,"  as  Frau  Richard  Wagner  asserts? 
Not  quite.  After  all,  fate  was  kind  in  keeping  them  apart  at  the  steps  of 
the  altar  of  marriage,  kind  to  Liszt  and  also  to  the  Princess.  For  Liszt 
was  too  great  a  man  to  be  dominated  by  any  influence,  however  powerful 
or  well-intentioned;  he  would  have  had  to  free  himself,  even  after 
marriage. 

Caroline,  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  was  born  8  February  1819, 
the  daughter  of  Peter  von  Ivanowsky,  a  wealthy  Polish  landowner. 
When  she  was  seventeen,  her  father  forced  her  to  marry  Prince  Sayn- 
Wittgenstein,  with  whom  she  was  altogether  unhappy.  Their  one 
daughter,  Marie,  later  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Constantine  Hohenloe- 
Schillingsfurst.  Among  the  studies  of  Princess  Caroline  were  philosophy 
and  religion.  She  was  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  lively  and  tempera- 
mental. Though  she  was  not  beautiful,  she  possessed  great  charm  of 
manner.  She  inherited  a  tremendous  fortune  after  her  father's  death 
and  was  obliged  to  visit  the  city  of  Kiev  to  attend  to  financial  affairs. 

It  was  here  that  she  heard  Franz  Liszt  for  the  first  time,  2  February 
1847.  Inspired  with  fervent  admiration  for  his  personality  and  his  art, 
she  invited  him  to  visit  her  at  her  estate  in  Woronice  for  a  few  days. 
Then  they  corresponded  until  they  met  again  in  the  autumn.  In 
September,  Liszt  made  his  last  appearance  in  public  as  a  pianist  in 
Elisabethgrad  (now  Stalingrad)  and,  from  there,  he  proceeded  to 
Woronice,  where  he  stayed  until  January.  The  Princess  had  not  lived 
with  her  husband  for  several  years,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  divorce. 

Meanwhile  Liszt  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar 
to  become  conductor  of  the  Opera  for  "special  occasions",  and  he 
settled  there  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  the  Revolutionary  year  of  184S. 

The  Princess  followed  him  to  Weimar,  taking  little  Marie  with  her, 
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and  expecting  an  early  divorce  so  that  she  could  become  the  wife  of  the 
man  she  idolized.  She  was  an  extremely  religious  woman  and  tolerated 
no  negligence  in  these  matters.  The  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar, 
Maria  Paulo  wna,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  placed  the  Alten- 
burg,  a  spacious  mansion,  at  their  disposal.  Although  both  she  and  the 
Grand  Duke  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  impending  divorce  with 
great  interest,  they  refused  to  render  any  assistance  to  Prince  Wittgen- 
stein, who  appealed  to  them  privately  not  to  sanction  the  relations  be- 
tween Liszt  and  the  Princess.  When  he  begged  them  to  take  his  little 
daughter  to  live  with  them  in  their  home  they  consented,  but  after  a  few 
months  Marie  returned  to  her  mother. 

Life  in  the  Altenburg  was  brilliant  and  luxurious.  The  house  was 
never  without  more  or  less  prominent  guests  and  festivity  followed  upon 
festivity;  but  inwardly,  with  each  succeeding  year,  the  picture  became 
more  sombre  and  sad,  gloom  and  tension  developing  to  an  intolerable 
degree. 

Liszt  was  led  back  by  the  Princess,  with  unflagging  tenacity,  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  He  wrote  to  Wagner  in  1855:  "I  cannot  preach  it 
to  you,  nor  explain  it  to  you,  but  I  will  pray  to  God  that  He  will  shed 
light  in  your  heart  by  the  power  of  His  faith  and  love.  You  may  mock 
this  feeling  as  bitterly  as  you  will,  I  can  only  see  and  hope  for  salvation 
through  it  alone.  Through  Christ,  through  resignation  to  God,  do  salva- 
tion and  deliverance  come  to  us". 

No  one  would  have  doubted  Liszt  at  this  period  to  be  a  staunch 
Catholic,  and  he  must  be  accepted  as  he  appeared.  The  divorce  dragged 
on  for  many  years,  and  the  two  sorely-distressed  human  beings  often 
found  solace  and  fortitude  in  fervent  prayer.  In  1857  Liszt  wrote  with  a 
certain  self-satisfaction  of  his  firmness  and  submission  in  his  faith  in  the 
Holy  Church.  Yet  there  was  a  significant  incident  that,  until  now,  has 
remained  unobserved  by  anybody.  Daniel,  Liszt's  nineteen-year-old 
son,  was  hopelessly  ill  and  beyond  recovery.  Liszt  felt  incapable  of 
imparting  the  cruel  information  to  him,  fearing  to  hasten  his  end,  and 
he  let  him  pass  quietly  without  the  last  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Liszt  may  have  acted  with  fine  feeling;  but  it  cannot  be  called  truly 
Catholic  for  a  father  voluntarily  to  withhold  confession  and  supreme 
unction  from  his  dying  son. 

During  the  period  in  Weimar,  Liszt's  mood  became  obviously  more 
gloomy   and   later   grew  into   inconsolable  sorrow.    His  relations  with 
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his  undivorced  amie  became  so  impossible  in  the  little  city  of  Weimar, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  would  not  sanction  their  union,  that 
eventually  the  Princess  left  Weimar  and  travelled  to  Rome  and  other 
places. 

Liszt's  important  new  compositions  were  being  condemned  by  the 
critics,  and  the  public,  too,  made  open  demonstrations  against  them  at 
times.  His  broader  artistic  endeavors,  particularly  his  unwearying  efforts 
to  establish  in  Weimar  what  was  later  to  culminate  in  Bayreuth,  led 
finally,  after  he  had  been  hissed  in  his  own  theatre,  to  a  request  that 
the  Grand  Duke  release  him  from  his  contract.  And  he  had  lost  a  young 
and  promising  son.  But  all  these  things  were,  in  a  sense,  accessory. 
The  real  thorn  in  the  flesh  penetrated  much  deeper  and  tormented  him 
far  more  painfully. 

Cosima  Wagner  remarks  correctly  of  her  father:  "This  is  not  a 
case  of  any  longed-for  or  unattained  goal  or  of  some  passing  trial;  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  secret  and  profound  mental  process."  But,  quite 
unjustifiably,  she  adds:  "We  cannot,  nor  would  we  if  we  could,  lift  the 
veil  that  covers  his  inmost  life  but  will  reverently  honor  the  mystery 
that  lies  between  the  soul  and  its  creator."  Surely  this  confession  on 
the  part  of  Liszt's  daughter  appears  rather  strange,  and  we  are  justified 
in  asking:  "Are  we  taking  up  a  book  on  an  extraordinary  man  by  his 
own  daughter  only  to  be  confronted  with  riddles  instead  of  solutions?" 
Explanations  and  accurate  information  concerning  the  inmost  life  of 
Liszt  are  decidedly  the  first  and  most  important  things  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  from  those  as  near  to  him  as  relatives  and  friends. 
Anyone  can  assemble  dates  and  events  or  tell  anecdotes. 

It  is  an  absolute  duty  to  illuminate  this  Weimar  conflict  to  its 
very  roots,  to  disclose  nothing  less  than  the  key  to  one  of  the  seemingly 
most  complex  and  contradictory  characters,  a  key  which  will  embrace 
all  his  artistic  achievements  as  an  interpreter  and  as  a  composer. 

During  that  first  Weimar  period  Liszt  was  understood  by  nobody, 
not  even  by  the  highly  sensitive  and  perceptive  Wagner,  to  whom 
Liszt  had  become  "a  completely  mysterious  being,  whose  visibly  mis- 
used weaknesses,  not  his  inner  unity  of  character,  had  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  dependancy."  No  wonder,  for  Liszt  scarcely  understood 
himself.  Only  in  lightning  flashes  and  against  his  will  was  he  conscious 
of  the  oppressiveness  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  spent  his  days; 
and  what  his  spiritual  eye  beheld  there  filled  him  with  consternation 
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and  sadness.  He  exerted  all  his  strength  to  ward  off  the  consciousness 
of  it,  and  kept  himself  in  a  continuous  state  of  self-deception.  In  the 
beginning  he  did  not  wish  to  be  enlightened;  later,  he  could  not  without 
causing  anger.    So  he  let  things  drift,  and  made  the  best  of  his  trials. 

Art  was  his  sole  guardian  angel  in  these  tribulations.  Hackneyed 
as  these  words  are,  they  fit  his  case.  If  prayer  failed  him,  it  was  because 
the  God  of  the  Princess  had  long  ceased  to  be  his,  and  the  further  he 
and  she  drifted  apart  from  each  other,  the  more  fervently  he  tried  to 
keep  them  together,  so  that,  trying  to  walk  a  middle  way  in  anxious 
loneliness,  he  saw  their  path  stretching  endlessly  into  the  distance.  The 
Princess  was  a  strict  Catholic,  Liszt  was  no  longer  even  a  Christian. 
He  had  become  a  Christian-Mystic  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  mystic 
in  him  had  at  last  come  to  light,  the  tendency  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him  at  his  birth  had  finally  triumphed. 

Mysticism,  being  universal,  is  linked  to  no  religion,  and  Liszt  took 
over  intuitively  in  Christianity  only  what  appealed  to  him,  rejecting 
the  ethics  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  with  which  he  could  freely  dispense, 
along  with  the  actual,  the  dogmatic  and  the  symbolic.  Like  all  mystics 
he  went  beyond  his  religion  when  it  became  for  him  only  a  transparent 
and  symbolic  medium.  This  abstruse  process  went  on,  as  it  were,  sub- 
consciously; for  though  he  frequently  made  use  of  the  word,  he  never 
openly  admitted  being  a  supporter  of  mysticism.  Here  he  was  in  con- 
flict, first  with  his  natural  tendency  to  speculation,  then  with  his 
tenderest  considerations  for  the  Princess  Wittgenstein,  and  finally, 
through  circumstances,  with  the  Church.  The  Church  has  always  looked 
upon  mystics  with  suspicion,  though  it  has  often  canonized  them 
in  the  long  run. 

Frau  Wagner  believed  that  the  Princess  knew  what  was  going  on 
secretly  in  her  friend's  heart.  This  is  not  correct;  it  is  the  opposite 
which  is  true.  The  Princess,  with  her  zealot's  outlook,  was  least  of  all 
fitted  to  understand,  for  she  was  lacking  in  every  vestige  of  mysticism. 
Liszt  was  later  to  blame  her  supersensuous  spirit  as  the  cause  of  their 
estrangement,  a  spirit  of  merely  religious  Catholic  exaltation  which  rose 
to  such  a  height  of  fanticism  as  to  suggest  direct  intercourse  with 
angels.  Nowhere  is  there  the  slightest  attempt  on  his  part  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Princess  the  real  struggle  that  was  going  on  within  him.  He 
assured  lur  again  and  again  that  she  meant  everything  to  him,  and 
apart  from  religion  tliis  was  certainly  a  great  deal. 
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How  confused  Liszt's  ideas  seem  on  these  cardinal  questions  when 
he  formulates  them  briefly  may  be  judged  by  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  his  letters:  "Even  if  it  were  firmly  accepted  that  all  meta- 
physical proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  are  refuted  by  the  arguments 
of  philosophy,  one  unmistakable  proof  would  always  remain  —  the  affir- 
mation of  God  through  our  fears,  the  need  of  Him  within  us,  the  long- 
ing of  our  soul  for  His  love.  This  is  sufficient  for  me,  and  I  desire  no 
further  proofs  to  remain  a  believer  until  my  last  breath."  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  source  of  all  Christian  mysticism,  these 
are  expressive  words. 

More  explicit  is  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Agnes  Street 
Klindworth:  "Yes,  you  are  right.  Life  is  only  a  long  and  bitter  suicide, 
and  faith  alone  —  but  that  fervent  faith  which  moves  mountains  —  can 
transform  this  suicide  into  a  sacrifice,  can  solve  every  riddle  and  relieve 
our  weakness.  Through  faith  alone  our  slightest  acts,  even  our  most 
secret  thoughts,  assume  everlasting  value  and  a  fragrance  and  harmony 
unknown  to  the  world."  On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  explain  even  to 
his  "dear  Wagner"  what  he  "would  be  glad  to  tell  him."  This  he  is 
unable  to  do  because  all  mystics  are  alike  in  that  they  only  see  visions 
and  reveal  what  they  have  seen,  and  to  do  this  must  be  freed  from 
all  bonds  and  limitations. 

Nor  has  the  Princess  been  better  understood  than  Liszt,  except, 
of  course,  by  Liszt.  After  many  years  of  delay,  the  day  of  their  mar- 
riage was  settled  at  last.  But  when  tireless  intriguers  persuaded  the 
Pope,  who  was  well  disposed  toward  them  both,  to  authorize  a  further 
postponement  at  the  last  minute,  the  Princess  saw  in  this  "the  finger  of 
God"  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  marriage  entirely,  even  when  all  obstacles 
were  finally  removed  by  the  death  of  Prince  Wittgenstein.  This  renun- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  Princess  is  all  the  more  commendable  because 
she  made  the  sacrifice  for  an  idea,  an  idea  to  which  Liszt,  in  spite  of 
his  inner  dissension,  agreed  eagerly.  Here  it  was  the  artist  who  made 
the  decision.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  other  motives,  but  they  were 
after  all  only  secondary.  Does  anyone  think  that  Liszt  settled  in  Rome 
only  to  organize  a  few  concerts  for  "Peter's  Pence"  or  to  be  person  ally 
honored  by  the  Pope  as  his  Chapelmaster  and  Reformer  of  Church  music, 
the  post  for  which  Liszt  received  his  first  ordination  in  1865?  To  this  step 
he  refers  laconically  in  letters  to  his  friends,  with  characteristic  evasive- 
ness, as   a  thing  scarcely  worth  any   commotion,  even  remarking  on 
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another  occasion  "how  becoming  the  cassock  is  to  me." 

"You  are  and  will  be  far  greater  in  Rome  than  you  could  ever  have 
been  in  Weimar,"  the  Princess  said  to  him;  but  she  was  mistaken.  For 
the  plan  had  to  be  dropped,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  higher  clergy, 
before  steps  had  ever  been  taken  to  put  it  into  execution.  To  tell  the 
truth,  the  Church  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this.  If  the  musicians  of 
Germany  had  so  little  understanding  of  Liszt's  music,  what  was  to  be 
expected  of  Italian  prelates? 

The  Princess  was  a  really  strong  character  and  must  have  looked 
upon  Liszt  as  weak,  observing  him  in  the  trivialities  of  daily  living. 
How  could  she  have  thought  otherwise,  seeing  how  readily  he  complied 
with  her  every  wish?  So  she  never  realized  how  dictatorial  the  power 
was  with  which  she  tried  to  dominate  him  and  so  often  succeeded.  She 
believed  that  everything  she  did  was  for  his  good  alone,  that  she  was 
anxious  only  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  that  in  this  world  he  held 
first  place  for  her.  She  had  had  only  enthusiastic  praise  for  Wagner  in 
the  beginning,  but  when  he  showed  signs  to  rising  to  greater  heights 
she  spoke  against  him;  and  the  breach,  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  grew 
wider  and  wider,  the  more  popular  Wagner  became,  and  as  Liszt,  in 
her  mind,  seemed  in  danger  of  sinking  more  and  more  into  the  position 
of  a  supernumerary  of  Bayreuth. 

It  is  true  that  love  was  the  only  motive  of  the  Princess  where  Liszt 
was  concerned.  But  the  only  person  who  understood  the  depth  and 
power  of  her  love  was  Liszt,  hence  his  spirit  of  submission  to  her. 
Where  outsiders  saw  only  its  consequences,  Liszt  was  always  aware  of 
the  cause  of  her  intensity,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why,  for  so 
many  years,  no  sacrifice  seemed  too  great  for  him  to  make.  The  most 
fatal  mistakes  of  the  Princess,  which  caused  friends  as  well  as  enemies 
to  rise  up  against  her,  are  more  than  pardonable  if  we  consider  their 
motive.  Naturally  one  disapproves  of  the  results,  but  one  cannot  go 
too  far  in  respecting  the  love  that  caused  them.  Her  love  for  Liszt  was 
of  the  rarest  character,  a  true  blending  of  amor  et  caritas,  firm  as  a  rock 
and  without  secrecy.  She  inspired  Liszt  in  his  works,  even  in  those 
v  hich  arc  not  dedicated  to  her.  Her  frankness,  her  congeniality,  her 
varied  knowledge,  her  conversation,  her  natural  gifts,  were  greatly 
enjoyed  and  highly  esteemed  by  her  contemporaries;  but  for  the  rest, 
she  was  in  their  eyes  merely  the  woman  who  exercised  a  ruinous  influ- 
ence  upon  Liszt.   She  was  too  wise  to  pose  as  his  muse,  though  that  is 
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just  what  she  was  to  a  great  extent  for  a  time,  and  this  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Liszt  fully  reciprocated  her 
love  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  whose  being  was  so  enrapt  in  his 
art  that  he  spoke  of  music  as  his  "mother  tongue."  It  is  also  under- 
standable that  the  stresses  of  his  outer  and  inner  conflicts  were  ill-fitted 
to  maintain  his  love  at  a  constant  level,  and  that  when  he  found  himself 
powerless  to  close  his  eyes  to  this  fact  any  longer  the  most  bitter  sorrow 
awaited  him. 

One  has  to  sympathize  with  him  reading  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  Princess:  "The  greatest  depression  in  my  old  age  is  to  find  myself 
differing  in  opinion  from  you.  This  was  not  the  case  in  1847-1862. 
Disregarding  a  few  disputes  concerning  literature  and  my  own  blunders, 
we  were  in  perfect  harmony  on  all  points.  Rome  and  your  spirit  of 
supersensitiveness  have  changed  all  that."  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  how  Liszt  deceived  himself  on  one  point  in  that  letter.  It  was 
he  who  was  supersensitive;  the  Princess  was  a  religious  fanatic.  In  only 
one  respect  Countess  d'Agoult  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Liszt's  father;  but 
it  was  fulfilled  completely  in  the  Princess  Wittgenstein,  for  she  both 
dominated  and  confused  Liszt. 

It  has  been  asked  idly  whether  Liszt  ever  really  loved.  If  he  did 
not,  then  he  must  be  accused  of  hypocrisy  in  his  letters  and  this  would 
be  inconsistent  with  his  whole  character.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  deceiving  oneself  and  deceiving  others.  There  is  even  some- 
thing comical  in  the  question.  Why  should  Liszt  of  all  people,  whose 
being  breathed  affection,  be  lacking  in  what  we  take  for  granted  in  any 
other  normal  human  being?  Why  should  he,  of  all  men,  have  been  the 
ill-famed  Mephistopheles  who  always  loved  the  fair  sex  in  the  plural? 

Liszt  himself  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical 
ambitions  and  efforts  of  the  Princess,  who  wished  to  see  him  in  a 
Cardinal's  hat.  He  did  advance  to  the  dignity  of  Canon  with  no  effort 
on  his  own  part,  he  attended  Mass,  but  he  could  surprise  his  most 
intimate  friends  at  times  with  biting  aphorisms  which  would  have 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  "the  spirit  that  denies."  Frau  Wagner  quotes  some 
of  these,  but  offers  no  intelligible  explanation  of  them.  "I  give  myself 
over  to  no  illusions  regarding  charity,"  he  said  once,  extending  alms 
to  a  beggar  to  whom  he  raised  his  hat.  The  Christian  never  does  this, 
as  Frau  Wagner  tries  to  imply,  no  matter  how  much  he  loves  his 
neighbor,  but  the  Mystic  does,  for  he  feels  in  himself  a  positive  identifi- 
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cation  with  the  beggar  in  the  eternal  Supreme  being  before  whom  he 
bends  his  head.  "I  foster  a  sorrowful  conception  of  affection,"  he  says 
again,  perhaps  after  giving  some  striking  evidence  of  it.  "Make  no 
sacrifices,"  he  exclaims  curtly,  returning  probably  from  the  sacrificial 
altar  upon  which  he  has  offered  up  a  part  of  his  very  self. 

This  is  all  very  simple.  His  heart  acted  this  way  because  it  could 
not  act  otherwise,  while  the  old  and  weary  head  growled  out  with 
Solomon:   "All  is  vanity." 

Whenever  the  subject  of  death  came  up  Liszt  always  explained  with 
a  pleasant,  bitter-sweet  smile:  "We  do  not  speak  of  such  things."  This 
was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  fear  of  death  on  the  part  of  the  now  aged 
man.  Here  again  the  secret  mystic  is  revealed,  the  man  whose  indi- 
viduality does  not  continue  after  death  but  becomes  one  with  the 
Creator.  For  Liszt  certainly  had  no  cause  to  fear  the  punishments  of 
hell,  just  the  reverse.  If  Goethe  hits  upon  the  truth  in  his  "Prologue 
to  Heaven",  then  the  Lord  must  indeed  look  with  approval  upon  his 
servant  Liszt,  in  whom  there  was  more  of  Faust  than  his  biographer, 
Lina  Ramann,  ever  dreamed  of. 

A  mild  echo  of  Liszt's  relation  to  Princess  Wittgenstein  was  his 
friendship  with  Baroness  Olga  von  Meyendorff  in  his  later  years.  She 
also  was  highly  educated,  keen  and  understanding,  and  of  a  domineering 
character.  But  she  was  far  too  clever  to  try  to  confuse  him  in  any  way 
and  was  satisfied  to  keep  her  domination  unobtrusive.  But  whereas 
the  Princess,  in  the  Altenburg,  displayed  an  intense  interest  in  Liszt's 
young  friends,  and  later  in  Rome,  even  when  she  was  living  in  seclusion, 
would  extend  hospitality  to  this  or  that  young  pupil  singled  out  by  him, 
Baroness  Meyendorff  never  made  any  attempt  to  establish  contact  with 
the  pupils.  Many  acts  of  kindness  can  be  recorded  on  her  part,  but 
she  avoided  all  appearances  of  ostentation.  She  may  have  been  unpopular 
among  Liszt's  young  women  pupils,  but  the  men  treated  her  with  due 
respect  and  were  otherwise  indifferent.  In  any  case  she  supplied  a  home 
for  Liszt  in  Weimar  in  his  old  age,  a  thing  of  which  he  was  sorrowfully 
in  Deed  and  never  had  either  in  Budapest  or  Rome. 

There  was  also  a  short  friendship  between  Liszt  and  a  former  pupil 
of  bis  who  fell  desparately  in  love  with  him.  This  was  the  Countess 
Janina,  a  hot-blooded,  temperamental  Cossack.  Filled  with  jealous  rage 
by  Ins  indifference,  she  dressed  herself  in  men's  clothes  and  spied  upon 

v  movement    lie  made.    Liszt  evaded  her  temptations  but  finally 
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yielded  to  her  in  Tivoli  in  1870.  She  followed  him  to  Weimar,  compro- 
mised him  through  her  unrestrained  attentions,  and  so  shocked  the 
residents  by  her  behavior  that  she  was  forced  to  leave.  When  he  settled 
in  Budapest  for  a  brief  stay  in  1871  she  followed  him  again  and  here, 
in  her  exasperation  at  his  indifference,  she  tried  to  kill  him.  Then  she 
left  for  America  to  earn  some  money  as  a  pianist;  failing  in  this,  she 
developed  a  bitter  hatred  for  Liszt  and  did  her  utmost  to  ruin  his 
reputation  in  every  way.  Many  of  his  manuscripts  that  he  had  given 
her  to  copy,  she  burned.  Upon  her  return  to  Budapest  she  published 
an  article  entitled  "Souvenir  dune  Cosaque",  followed  a  few  weeks 
later  by  a  second,  "Memoires  d'un  pianiste",  which  was  made  to  look  like  a 
response  by  Liszt  to  the  first  article.  These  infamous  articles  she  for- 
warded to  all  Liszt's  friends,  including  the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar,  creating  much  scandal  which,  fortunately,  died  down  after 
a  time  and  led  to  no  serious  consequences. 

There  was  another  friendship,  with  Agnes  Street  Klindworth.  She 
must  have  been  an  unusual  woman  for,  in  his  correspondence  with  her, 
Liszt  dropped  all  his  customary  reserve  and  became  exceptionally 
communicative  about  himself.  A  proof  that  she  forced  no  coercion  upon 
him  was  that  he  could  confide  in  her  implicitly  and  be  assured  of 
complete  understanding  in  the  most  profound  matters.  This  inner 
balance  between  the  two  is  the  one  solitary  example  of  its  kind  in 
Liszt's  entire  life.  It  is  better  to  abstain  from  further  conjecture.  So 
much  is  clear,  however:  this  friend  was  looked  upon  by  the  Princess 
as  a  very  undesirable  addition  to  the  Altenburg  and  the  episode  with 
Agnes  Street  Klindworth  must  have  been  one  of  the  "blunders"  referred 
to  by  Liszt  in  his  letter  to  the  Princess. 

Unconquerable,  unyielding  perseverance  was  the  fundamental 
quality  in  Liszt's  character.  Once  he  had  reached  a  conviction,  he  upheld 
it  against  all  opposition.  This  nobody  can  deny.  In  a  letter  to  Brendel, 
the  editor,  in  1863,  Liszt  writes:  "So  much  is  certain,  there  are  few 
people  who  have  to  toil  over  the  tedious  task  of  self-correction  as  much 
as  I,  as  the  process  of  my  spiritual  development  is  made  peculiarly 
difficult,  if  it  is  not  prevented,  by  various  occurrences  and  interruptions." 

He  must  have  achieved  extraordinary  results,  at  least  outwardly, 
for  even  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  he  gave  the  impression  of  being  a 
complete  personality.  Wagner,  in  the  letter  previously  cited,  expresses 
himself  sceptically  on  only  one  point  when  he  speaks  of  the  profound 
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harmony  of  Liszt's  character,  and  this  at  a  time  when  Liszt  was  filled 
with  inner  disturbances  and  was  upheld  only  by  his  outer  steadfastness 
in  all  directions.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Liszt  was  looked  upon 
universally  as  a  strong  character  if  he  is  judged  by  the  picture  he  pre- 
sented in  all  his  public  activities  at  that  time.  For  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  people  en  masse  as  a  great,  commanding,  overpowering  hero 
against  the  whole  world;  but  he  could  not  battle  against  single  indi- 
viduals with  any  but  artistic  weapons  and  was  simply  powerless  to 
defend  himself  against  those  armed  with  the  audacity,  determination 
and  selfishness  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  Individuals  like  this 
not  only  imposed  upon  him  but  kept  him  at  their  mercy  for  a  long  time. 

His  demeanor  toward  women  might  be  described  as  extreme  chiv- 
alry on  his  part;  but  this  would  be  wrong,  because  he  was  equally  at 
the  mercy  of  individuals  of  either  sex.  This  imperious  authority  on  the 
one  hand,  this  yielding  submission  on  the  other,  would  be  quite  inex- 
plicable if  his  tendency  toward  the  mystic  did  not  solve  the  riddle. 

The  High  Priest  of  Art  stood  on  his  pedestal  before  his  sacred 
office,  reigning  in  pomp  and  glory  and  dispensing  his  pastoral  letters 
and  epistles.  But  when  he  stepped  down  from  his  high  post  he  laid 
aside  all  these  dignities  and  became  the  humble  Franciscan  monk! 
For  what  was  his  much  abused  weakness  other  than  boundless,  tran- 
scendent goodness  —  spanning  the  whole  ascending  scale  from  trivial 
favors  to  self-sacrifice?  That  the  display  of  pomp  on  the  part  of  the 
High  Priest  appeared,  as  it  still  appears,  a  pose  to  the  profane  mocker, 
is  only  natural;  yet  it  was  the  justification  in  deeds  of  his  frequently 
expressed  principle,  dans  les  Arts  il  faut  faire  grand.  Here,  after  all, 
his  thinking  was  in  no  way  different  from  that  of  other  great  men  in 
all  ages. 

Misled  by  the  brotherly  charity  that  he  always  practiced,  Lina 
Ramann  thoughtlessly  characterizes  Liszt  as  an  optimist,  and  to  col- 
laborate this  fundamentally  false  opinion  she  quotes  two  passages  from 
letters  he  wrote  during  widely  separated  periods:  "Real  men  are  sadly 
lacking  in  tin's  world,  for  when  they  are  put  to  the  test  they  prove 
worthless".  And  to  Lamennais:  "We  are  all  miserable  creatures  and  the 
Few  among  us  who,  like  yourself,  have  penetrated  into  the  deepest' 
fs  of  life,  are  the  most  miserable  of  all.  Companions,  in  misery 
;iik1  worse,  that  is  what  we  all  are,  iulli  quanti,  and  to  try  to  change 
flu's  substantially  avails  us  nothing." 
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Liszt  gave  a  description  of  himself  which  cannot  be  surpassed: 
"Half  gypsy,  half  Franciscan  monk."  But  this  is  another  contradiction, 
though  both  the  gypsy  and  the  Franciscan  monk  have  the  same  broad 
undercurrent  in  their  natures.  Their  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  for 
they  place  their  trust  in  nothing.  Both  show  the  same  contempt  for 
life,  only  the  gypsy  smokes,  sleeps  and  dreams,  whereas  the  Franciscan 
spends  his  life  in  prayer,  begging  and  sacrifice  and  casts  it  off,  at  the 
last,  like  an  empty  shell.  Expressed  in  our  terminology,  the  Lisztian 
dictum  would  read:  "Half  conscientious  mystic,  half  sanguine,  care-free 
nomad."  Add  this  to  the  previous  comparison  and  we  have  solved 
another  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  character. 

Liszt  had  no  intention  of  saying  that  he  ever  hoped  to  bring  these 
seemingly  contradictory  aspects  of  his  character  into  deliberate  adjust- 
ment. He  was  clearly  trying  to  show  the  sharp  separation  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  wordly.  There  was  always  the  contrast  in  him  of  the 
ascetic  monk  and  the  primitive  child  of  nature.  No  unity  could  ever 
be  forged  out  of  these  elements,  only  a  mixture.  And  so,  periodically,  one 
sees  Liszt  first  from  one  side  and  then  the  other.  In  his  early  youth  the 
Franciscan  monk,  in  his  years  of  travel  the  gypsy.  From  the  Altenburg 
period  onward,  the  monk  gains  the  upper  hand  again. 

Having  finished  with  the  monk  for  the  present,  let  us  give  some 
attention  now  to  the  gypsy.  Through  Liszt's  association  with  the  French 
aristocracy  the  child  of  nature  soon  disappeared  beneath  the  outward 
veneer  of  the  man  of  the  world.  It  was  more  than  a  veneer,  for  the 
better  class  gypsy,  though  he  may  be  lacking  in  distinction  and  polish, 
knows  how  to  deport  himself  when  the  occasion  demands.  Furthermore, 
if  Liszt  in  his  later  years  developed  distinguished  qualities  as  a  diploma- 
tist, the  gypsy  in  his  way  was  also  able  if  necessary  to  be  cunning  and 
adroit  in  his  diplomacy. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  Liszt  in  Weimar  carrying  on  his  propa- 
ganda for  Wagner;  persevering,  but  proceeding  tactfully  on  every 
occasion  according  to  a  well-conceived  plan.  And  so  he  remained  on 
behalf  of  others  throughout  his  whole  life. 

Liszt  was  a  little  more  fortunate  in  his  friendships  with  men,  insofar 
as  one  friendship  at  least  victoriously  withstood  the  storms  and  stresses 
of  the  years.  This  was  with  Richard  Wagner.  That  there  were  undoubt- 
edly differences  of  opinion  in  the  later  years,  owing  to  Wagner's  tem- 
perament,   was    natural.     That   Wagner   was   not   the   sole   cause   of 
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Liszt's  frequent  irritations  from  Bayreuth  became  obvious  after  Wagner's 
death.  Liszt's  last,  long  meeting  with  Wagner  in  Venice,  shortly  before 
Wagner  died  in  1883,  was  a  time  of  serene,  uninterrupted  happiness 
for  both  of  them  and  they  parted  in  perfect  consonance.  This  was  the 
final  chord  of  a  long  symphony  of  friendship  which,  in  spite  of  its 
occasional  discords,  closed  in  sublime  and  exalted  harmony.  In  this 
friendship,  Liszt  has  raised  a  monument  of  the  worthiest  kind  to  himself 
as  a  man.  He  was  timidly  admired  for  it  at  first  by  a  chosen  few;  later 
his  praises  were  sung  all  over  the  musical  world,  but  only  after  Wagner 
gave  the  official  signal  for  it  in  his  speeches  of  1876-1882.  The  most 
striking  document  in  this  connection  is  the  published  Correspondence 
between  Liszt  and  Wagner,  which  is  a  classic. 

It  is  distressing  to  read  how  Liszt's  friendships  with  nearly  all  his 
other  prominent  contemporaries  cooled  and  broke  up  completely,  though 
Liszt  was  always  ready  to  make  conciliatory  advances. 

Ideal  was  the  friendship  which  developed  between  four  young  men 
of  great  promise  who  came  together  daily  for  mutual  inspiration  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas  in  Paris,  two  of  whom  had  already  composed 
works  of  lasting  value  —  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Hiller  and  Liszt.  Chopin 
and  Liszt  became  so  inseparable  after  Mendelssohn  and  Hiller  left  Paris 
that  they  were  known  as  the  "Dioscuri."  But  a  brief  twelve  years  later, 
through  Liszt's  sudden  coolness  to  Georges  Sand,  Chopin  withdrew  from 
him  in  resentment.  The  usually  refined  Mendelssohn  offended  him  so 
deeply  by  an  uncalled-for  remark  that  Liszt  left  him  in  the  street  without 
the  customary  leave-taking.  At  a  music  festival  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  about 
twelve  years  later,  it  was  Hiller  who  gave  the  signal  to  hiss  down  Liszt's 
A  major  Concerto,  with  the  composer  at  the  piano,  and  for  over  thirty 
years  Hiller  was  one  of  Liszt's  greatest  opponents. 

Then  there  was  Hector  Berlioz.  The  mutual  enthusiasm  at  their 
first  meeting  in  1832  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  extravagant,  and  it  soon 
developed  into  a  bond  of  such  intellectual  intimacy  as  to  appear  firmly 
established  for  life.  Berlioz  proclaimed  Liszt  "King"  among  pianists 
and  wrote  favorably  of  his  first  compositions.  The  receipts  from  the 
concerts  which  they  undertook  together  Liszt  always  gave  to  his  friend, 
and  later,  from  his  position  of  authority  in  Weimar,  he  interceded  in 
word  and  deed  for  Berlioz.  But  when  Liszt  declared  Wagner  to  be  the 
first  among  them  all,  Berlioz  trampled  on  the  past  and  called  Liszt's 
music  "the  negation  of  Art"  and  the  opposite  of  music.    That  Berlioz 
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should  have  failed  to  understand  Liszt's  music  is  out  of  the  question. 
Berlioz,  through  years  of  constant  failure  and  frustration,  had  reached 
a  state  where  the  moments  when  anything  was  sacred  to  him  recurred 
only  at  long  intervals.  Liszt  understood  this  perfectly,  but  it  did  not 
lessen  his  pain.  Princess  Wittgenstein,  out  of  opposition  to  Wagner, 
attached  herself  more  closely  to  Berlioz  and  tried  to  act  as  mediator 
for  a  while.  By  the  middle  of  the  1850's  Liszt  was  delighted  to  see 
cordial  relations  reestablished  between  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  but  this 
implied  no  deeper  friendship  for  him. 

Nor  did  he  fare  any  better  with  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  though 
in  this  case  it  was  antagonism  toward  Liszt  on  artistic  grounds  that 
formed  the  background  of  their  disagreement  and  led  to  the  final  break. 
The  real  cause  again  was  Wagner.  Schumann  and  Liszt  met  for  the 
first  time  in  Dresden  in  1840  and  immediately  recognized  a  kinship  in 
their  desire  to  further  music.  But  ten  years  later  Schumann  had  grown 
conservative,  as  Clara  had  always  been.  They  both  rejected  Liszt's 
compositions  and  their  aversion  was  transferred  to  the  man  himself. 
Worse,  Liszt  had  dared  to  defend  Meyerbeer  against  Mendelssohn. 
But  the  greatest  sin  of  all  was  Liszt's  outspoken  admiration  for  the 
dilettante  Richard  Wagner.  Clara's  animosity  rankled  until  Liszt's  death. 

Once,  in  Dresden,  an  altercation  broke  out  between  Liszt,  Wagner 
and  Schumann.  Though  Wagner  and  Schumann  rarely  saw  eye  to  eye, 
they  were  agreed  in  their  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  contempt  for 
Meyerbeer.  Liszt  took  no  issue  with  them  as  long  as  their  arguments 
remained  reasonable;  but  when  they  became  outrageous,  he  declared 
that  Meyerbeer's  operas  would  still  be  performed  after  they,  the  three 
who  were  discussing  him,  were  in  their  graves.    And  who  was  right? 

But  Liszt's  greatest  disappointment  was  to  come  from  his  pupil 
and  son-in-law,  Hans  von  Biilow,  for  whom  he  had  more  affection  than 
for  any  friend  except  Wagner.  The  final  break  originated  in  Biilow's 
artistic  temperament  and  in  a  peculiar  psychological  quirk  in  his  brain 
which  had  no  connection  with  his  real  character.  Liszt,  who  was  aware 
of  Biilow's  condition,  concealed  his  sorrow  and  never  swerved  in  his 
faithfulness  to  his  beloved  Hans. 

Joseph  Joachim,  of  whom  Liszt  had  a  high  opinion  as  man  and 
artist,  occupied  a  different  relationship  to  Liszt.  He  was  one  of  his 
intimates  in  Weimar,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Biilow,  whose  artistic 
character   resembled   Joachim's    to   a    certain    extent.     It   was   to    the 
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New-German  School  that  Joachim  renounced  his  allegiance,  for  outward 
and  paramount  considerations,  which  was  not  the  case  with  Biilow. 
Joachim,  Brahms,  Scholz  and  Grumm  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Liszt 
condemning  the  progressive  movement  of  those  days.  That  the  youthful 
Brahms  acted  in  good  faith  is  clear. 

Liszt  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  his  relations  with  Robert  Franz, 
whom  he  defended  and  befriended,  energetically  and  effectively. 

Liszt  had  numerous  friends  of  many  years'  standing  outside  the 
musical  profession.  One  of  these  friendships  which  was  to  last  until 
death  was  with  Grand  Duke  Carl  Alexander  of  Weimar.  But  one  cloud 
always  rested  between  them  which  time  could  not  efface.  This  was 
his  royal  patron's  refusal  of  Liszt's  proposal  to  launch  Wagner's 
"Nibelung"  cycle  in  Weimar,  and  it  was  Carl  Alexander  who  would 
break  out  into  well  deserved  lamentations  against  himself  for  not  having 
made  of  Weimar  what  Bayreuth  became. 

And  so,  with  Wagner  as  almost  the  sole  exception,  all  the  most 
noted  musicians  of  the  period  who  began  as  his  friends  turned  against 
Liszt  and  became  his  violent  opponents.  This  Liszt  always  ignored  in 
judging  them  as  composers  or  artists.  If  a  work  or  a  performance  were 
good,  neither  friendship  nor  animosity  made  any  difference  to  him. 
And  this  explains  the  calm  superiority  of  the  prophetic  gaze  with  which 
he  looked  into  the  future. 

In  the  growing  kindliness  of  his  old  age,  Liszt  sometimes  exag- 
gerated his  encouragement,  particularly  of  youthful  composers,  by 
favorable  criticisms  which,  owing  to  the  authority  of  his  name,  occa- 
sionally led  to  disappointments. 

The  generosity  for  which  Liszt  was  famed  was  certainly  always 
sincere,  though  there  were  times  when  it  came  from  the  heart  rather 
than  from  the  head.  But  this  was  "small  coin",  scattered  to  the  people; 
the  dividing  line  of  superficial  courtesy  which  he  placed  unconsciously 
between  himself  and  the  masses,  including  pianists,  was  dropped  for  a 
very  few.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  Liszt  was  the  grand  seigneur 
with  a  large  retinue,  and  in  the  retinue  were  generally  only  one  or  two 
intimates. 

It  was  extremely  amusing  to  hear  him  in  long  discussions  of 
Wagner's  extravagance  and  financial  mismanagement  —  Liszt  who,  in 
the  short  eight  years  of  his  career  as  a  virtuoso,  let  more  gold  slip 
through  his  fingers  than  poor  Wagner  ever  saw  in  his  whole  lifetime. 
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Although  Liszt  gave  away  half  of  his  income,  he  never  squandered  any 
of  it  and  the  remainder  represented  quite  a  considerable  sum.  But  he 
never  looked  at  a  hundred  mark  or  hundred  lire  note  before  handing 
it  out;  and  as  for  tips  and  charity,  he  would  put  many  a  millionaire 
to  shame. 

Liszt's  repartee  and  his  wit,  never  unrefined  or  aggressive,  made 
the  rounds  of  Europe.  Once  in  Russia  Liszt  aroused  the  displeasure 
of  Emperor  Nicholas  I,  who  privately  sent  word  that  he  liked  neither 
his  long  hair  nor  his  political  opinions.  To  this  Liszt  replied:  "My  hair 
grew  in  Paris  and  will  be  cut  nowhere  else!  As  for  my  political  opinions, 
I  have  none  and  shall  have  none  until  I  have  half  a  million  bayonets 
to  back  them  up!" 

And  at  a  reception  a  general,  richly  decorated  with  orders,  turned 
to  Liszt,  likewise  adorned,  and  said  sarcastically:  "Dear  Liszt,  you  were 
never  in  battle,  were  you?"  "No,"  replied  Liszt,  "and  your  Excellency 
never  played  the  piano!" 

Eveiybody  was  received  who  came  to  Liszt  for  advice  or  criticism, 
whether  with  or  without  letters  of  introduction.  Manuscripts  of  every 
conceivable  kind  were  sent  to  him  for  his  opinion.  From  this  great 
quantity,  the  pupil  who  was  at  the  time  his  musical  private  secretary 
would  select  the  best  examples  and  Liszt  would  try  them  over  himself 
or  let  his  pupil  play  them  to  him,  never  failing  to  send  a  few  encouraging 
words  to  the  youthful  composer. 

Liszt  was  thoroughly  versed  in  all  fields  of  literature  and  a  real 
connoisseur  of  the  plastic  arts.  He  could  have  been  a  member  of  more 
than  one  university  faculty,  though  he  was  self-educated.  His  reliable 
memory  always  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Up  to  the  last  days  of  his 
life  he  maintained  his  interest  in  the  current  events  and  books  of  his 
day,  and  kept  abreast  of  every  movement  relating  to  the  intellectual 
side  of  life. 

He  had  a  peculiar  partiality  for  attacks  upon  himself,  if  they  were 
witty  and  to  the  point,  and  insisted  on  having  them  read  a  second  time. 
In  a  similar  way  he  was  interested  in  unfavorable  criticisms  of  his  pupils. 
"F.  played  in  Budapest,"  a  pupil  read  to  him  from  one  of  the  Roman 
newspapers.  "Is  the  criticism  a  bad  one?"  Liszt  asked.  "No."  "Then  I 
don't  want  to  hear  it." 

There  was  a  short  period  when  he  considered  himself  a  politician 
and  a  democrat,  before  and  after  the  Revolution  in  July  of  1830;  then 
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he  became  again  an  aristocrat  of  that  unofficial  nobility  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him  at  his  birth,  and  which  was  the  source  of  the 
magic  fascination  that  transfigured  his  personality.  "Genie  oblige"  was 
the  motto  of  his  own  choosing  and  he  remained  faithful  to  it  throughout 
life.  There  is  no  blot  on  his  escutcheon  and  he  need  not  fear  close 
inspection.  His  most  prejudiced  opponent,  Edouard  Hanslick,  in  fact 
called  him  "a  favorite  of  the  gods"  when,  in  Vienna,  a  great  audience 
rose  from  the  seats  to  overwhelm  Liszt  with  applause,  not  as  a  performer, 
but  as  a  listener  among  themselves. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  here  for  the  first  time  to  penetrate 
Liszt's  life  and  character  to  the  very  depths.  Everything  in  Liszt's  words 
and  works  speaks  for  this  portrayal,  nothing  against  it.  All  these  things 
are  powerfully  confirmed  in  Liszt's  art,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  and  this  explains  the  electrifying  effect  of  his  unequalled 
piano  playing.  .In  this  way  alone  can  we  find  where  the  centre  of 
gravity  lies  in  his  important  works. 

My  interpretation  may  serve  to  encourage  some  of  my  readers  to 
reflect  more  seriously  upon  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration,  although 
my  solution  may  not  be  to  everybody's  taste.  Mysticism  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  if  not  with  contempt,  by  the  Catholic  Church  certainly, 
but  even  more  so  by  the  scientifically  educated. 

Frau  Wagner,  who  believed  in  principle  that  the  artist's  inner  life 
should  be  made  public  after  his  death,  stops  half-way  and  becomes 
reserved.  Why?  In  the  case  of  her  father  she  is  not  dealing  with 
misdeeds  or  deeds  of  irresponsibility  that  should  shun  the  light  and 
be  hidden  as  secrets  of  the  soul.  Here,  if  anywhere,  surely,  the  undis- 
guised truth  is  a  necessity. 

Some  devout  souls  may  take  offence  at  being  told  that  the  venerable 
Abb6  Liszt  was  not  as  orthodox  as  has  been  generally  believed. 

As  I  have  deciphered  the  complex  character  of  a  great  man  from  a 
hitherto  unpublished  standpoint,  penetrating  more  and  more  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  the  man  whose  disciple  I  was,  Liszt's  whole  being 
seems  to  me  proportionately  greater.  His  qualities  as  a  man  are  neither 
enhanced  nor  diminished,  they  only  appear  in  a  stronger  light.  Franz 
Liszt  was  not  a  saint,  and  as  a  mortal  he  paid  tribute  to  mortality. 
Among  the  musicians  of  his  century  this  man  has  always  ranked  as  one 
of  the  leaders;  but  as  a  man  he  belongs  among  the  rarest  of  the  rare 
■I   all  times. 
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Rome  and  Cairo 


Introduced  by  Franz  Liszt  to  Roman  society  in  the  fall  of  1881, 
I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  pupils.  It  was  fashionable  for 
young  ladies  of  the  nobility  to  take  lessons  from  one  of  the  few  pupils 
who  were  privileged  to  accompany  him  to  Rome,  and  they  treated  us 
in  every  way  as  if  we  belonged  to  their  own  exclusive  social  circle. 

My  first  pupil  was  the  Baroness  Uexkull,  the  wife  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  and  she  opened  practically  all  doors  to  me.  She  was 
exceptional  in  that  she  took  her  music  seriously.  My  youngest  pupil, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  roguish  Countess  Orloff,  then  in  her  teens,  made  a 
peculiar  arrangement  with  me  right  from  the  beginning.  She  admitted 
frankly  that  she  had  no  intention  of  doing  any  practicing  and  she  Warned 
me  that  I  was  not  to  expect  her  to  try  to  overcome  her  shortcomings; 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  Love's  Labor  Lost.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  under  the  circumstances  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  making 
serious  efforts  to  interest  her  in  music;  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  there  was  anything  particularly  unethical  in  assenting  to  her 
proposal.  One  stipulation,  however,  I  made.  She  was  not  to  play  for 
anyone  outside  the  circle  of  her  own  family,  and  she  must  be  content 
to  call  herself  merely  a  pupil  of  a  pupil  of  the  Great  Master.  She  agreed 
to  my  conditions  with  alacrity. 

My  own  weekly  lessons  with  the  Master  took  place  in  the  expansive 
Villa  d'Este,  at  that  time  the  home  of  Cardinal  Hohenlohe.  The  noted 
ecclesiastic  was  Liszt's  host  on  most  of  his  yearly  visits  to  Rome. 

I  had  always  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  I  was  well  versed  in  its  history.    During  one  of  my  meetings  with 
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the  Cardinal  I  displayed  some  knowledge  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Cyril  and 
other  Holy  Fathers.  The  Cardinal  turned  to  Liszt  and  said:  "You  should 
send  that  boy  to  the  Propaganda  Fide.  There  are  plenty  of  musicians 
in  this  world." 

With  his  half-sarcastic  smile,  Liszt  replied,  "Leave  him  with  me. 
I  prefer  him  at  the  piano." 

One  of  the  most  striking  personalities  in  Rome  was  Baron  von 
Keudell,  the  German  ambassador,  who  lived  in  a  spacious  dwelling 
on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  He  was  a  distinguished  amateur  of  music,  a 
great  admirer  of  Liszt  and  a  liberal  patron  of  aspiring  young  artists. 
He  treated  me  very  kindly  during  my  stay  in  Rome  and  told  me  many 
a  tale  of  his  diplomatic  career.  From  these  reminiscences,  one  will  suffice. 

In  August  1870,  the  heads  of  the  military  and  diplomatic  staffs 
of  Germany  assembled  in  Berlin.  It  was  a  solemn  occasion.  They  were 
serious  men,  facing  a  serious  situation.  The  march  to  the  French  frontier 
was  about  to  begin. 

The  hour  of  departure  arrived. 

Otto  von  Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chancellor,  turned  to  the  Baron: 
"Keudell,  let  us  have  some  music." 

Everybody  was  amazed.  Never  before  had  Bismarck  been  heard  to 
voice  such  a  desire. 

"What  shall  it  be?"  Keudell  inquired. 

"The  Funeral  March  by  Beethoven,"  thundered  Bismarck.  "What 
else?" 

Sophie  Menter  came  to  Rome  to  give  a  recital.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Tausig  as  well  as  of  Liszt  and  the  foremost  woman  pianist  of  her  time. 
As  a  very  young  boy  I  had  heard  her  in  joint  recital  in  Russia  with  her 
husband,  David  Popper,  the  most  noted  cello  virtuoso  of  the  period. 
I  had  not  heard  that  they  were  divorced  and  I  asked  her  where  he  was. 
"He  is  in  Hell!"  she  snapped.  "Or,  if  he  is  not  there  yet,  they  are  on  the 
lookout  for  him.  He  had  his  qualities,  but  he  was  so  jealous  that  I  could 
not  bear  him.  While  I  played,  he  would  stand  in  the  wings  and  count 
my  encores,  and  if  I  scored  more  recalls  than  he,  he  would  raise  the 
devil!" 

Three  years  later  I  met  Popper  in  Vienna.  One  of  the  party  asked 
him  about  Madame  Sophie.  His  language  was  less  emphatic,  but  what 
he  said  of  her  was  precisely  what  she  had  said  of  him. 

So  much  for  the  ennobling  influence  of  harmony  in  the  peaceful 
arts. 
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In  spite  of  my  many  social  contacts,  or  perhaps  because  of  them, 
my  life  in  Rome  was  a  busy  one.  In  addition  to  my  teaching  and  to  the 
lessons  that  I  had  with  Liszt  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  I  devoted  hours  to  nr 
own  work.  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  my  time  and 
to  take  advantage  of  my  unique  opportunities.  Words  of  commendation 
which  I  received  from  Liszt  and  from  others  who  heard  me  play  con- 
vinced me  that  my  efforts  were  not  being  wasted. 

My  pupil  and  patroness,  Baroness  Uexkill,  followed  my  career  with 
lively  interest.  She  informed  me  one  day  that  several  Imperial  Princes 
of  Russia  were  about  to  arrive  in  Rome.  "You  shall  play  for  them,"  she 
said,  "and  you  will  be  appointed  Court  Pianist  for  life;  not  nominally, 
but  at  a  salary  which  I  shall  try  to  raise  to  the  limit.  You  will  have  to 
spend  three  months  of  the  year  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  readiness  to  appear 
at  Court  at  any  time.   The  remaining  months  will  be  your  own." 

The  Princes  reached  Rome  and  came  to  the  Embassy.  I  played  for 
them  and  they  complimented  me  graciously.  The  Baroness  was  delighted. 
After  her  guests  had  all  departed  she  gave  me  instructions  for  the  fol- 
lowing day:  "Go  to  the  Villa  Sciarra.  Give  your  name  and  sign  the 
papers  which  will  be  put  in  front  of  you,  Mr.  Court  Pianist." 

I  was  by  no  means  averse  to  holding  the  position  which  Adolf 
Henselt  had  held  up  to  that  time. 

But  early  the  next  morning  my  landlady  rushed  up  to  my  room, 
panting  with  excitement  and  lamenting  loudly:  "Something  terrible  has 
happened!  The  Russian  Emperor  Alexander  has  been  assassinated  by 
the  Nihilists!    Oh  Madonna,  Madonna,  what  is  the  world  coming  to?" 

Thus  is  the  fate  of  many  entwined  with  the  destiny  of  one.  Court 
Pianist  for  life  I  should  certainly  not  have  been,  for  history  ordained 
in  1917  that  there  should  be  a  Russian  Court  no  longer.  But  as  all  this 
happened  in  1881,  I  was  deprived  for  the  next  36  years  of  easily  earned, 
princely  pocket  money  in  a  position  that  would  have  allowed  me  to 
pursue  my  profession  for  most  of  the  year  in  financial  security  wherever 
my  talents  took  me. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1882  Liszt  left  Rome  to  spend  three  months 
in  Budapest,  as  was  his  custom.  I  remained  behind  and,  shortly  after 
his  departure,  gave  my  first  public  recital  as  a  Liszt  pupil  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Baroness  von  Keudell.  A  large,  fashionable  throng 
attended  and  I  netted  several  thousand  lire.  Sgambati,  the  pianist- 
composer,  was  in  the  audience. 
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Soon  the  Roman  season  would  be  drawing  to  an  end  and  I  was 
uncertain  what  to  do  next.  I  considered  returning  to  Weimar,  but  there 
I  should  be  faced  with  several  months  of  inactivity  and  my  funds  were 
low.   The  Baroness  Uexkill  settled  my  problem  for  me. 

"Are  you  returning  to  Weimar  soon?"  she  asked. 

"If  I  can  find  the  funds  to  tide  me  over,"  I  replied. 

"What  about  the  money  from  your  recital?" 

"Oh,  that  just  covered  my  debts. 

"Well,  young  spendthrift,  you  were  making  more  than  enough  with 
your  teaching  and  private  soirees  to  cover  all  your  expenses.  If  you 
squander  your  money,  that  is  your  affair.  But  I  can  offer  you  a  sugges- 
tion. Go  to  Egypt.  Your  other  friends  and  I  will  provide  you  with  a  bag 
full  of  letters  to  everybody  from  the  Khedive  down  to  the  richest 
bourgeois  lion  of  the  season." 

I  collected  the  letters  and  went,  by  way  of  Naples,  to  Cairo. 

My  first  sight  of  the  Nile  disappointed  me.  During  the  summer 
season  it  is  only  a  shallow  rivulet.  My  donkey  driver  was  deeply  offended 
by  my  lack  of  appreciation.  "Come  on,  Bismarck!"  he  shouted  angrily 
at  his  beast. 

"Bismarck?"  I  asked  wonderingly. 

"Yes,  Bismarck.  I  call  him  that  to  show  respect  to  the  great  Chan- 
cellor.  My  brother's  donkey  is  called  Disraeli." 

My  impulse  to  laugh  he  silenced  scornfully.  "You  Northerners 
understand  neither  donkeys  nor  the  Nile!" 

The  great  Pyramids  —  here  was  a  different  thing.  Who  has  seen 
them  without  being  overwhelmed  by  their  majestic  grandeur?  Who 
can  look  at  them  without  instinctively  estimating  the  frightful  toll  of 
human  life  and  suffering  spent  in  their  assembling?  I  climbed  laboriously 
to  the  top  of  the  biggest  of  the  three.  And  as  I  looked  out  across  the 
endless  reaches  of  sky  and  rolling  sand  I  could  not  help  reflecting  how 
wonderful  it  would  be  to  have  a  grand  piano  brought  up  there  to  try 
the  acoustics  of  the  desert!  But  the  Great  Sphinx's  smile  seemed  to 
become  a  sneer. 

A  recital  was  arranged  for  me  in  the  theatre  built  in  1869  by 
Khedive  Ismael  to  house  the  premiere  of  "Ai'da"  which  Verdi  wrote 
expressly  for  the  celebrations  attending  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Ismael  had  been  deposed  for  financial  mismanagement  and  had  retired 
to  Rome.    Among  my  letters  was  one  to  Khedive  Tewfik,  his  son. 
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Tewfik  received  me  with  such  restraint  that  I  wondered  if  I  had 
unwittingly  done  something  to  annoy  him.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
he  considered  my  French  accent  too  correct  for  a  person  who  pre- 
tended to  come  from  Germany,  that  he  suspected  me  of  being  a  member 
of  the  French  Diplomatic  Secret  Service.  I  was  young  enough  to  be 
flattered  by  this;  it  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  chagrin  to  be  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  character. 

The  date  of  my  recital  arrived,  the  Khedive  graced  the  affair  with 
his  presence,  the  concert  had  attracted  all  the  aristocracy,  the  wealthy 
and  the  socially  prominent.  I  was  told  that  the  ladies  of  the  Harem 
occupied  three  boxes  adjoining  that  of  the  Khedive.  They  were  not 
only  veiled,  of  course,  but  hidden  from  the  curious  gaze  of  the  audience 
behind  screens  of  wrought  gold  grillwork. 

Even  nature  conspired  to  make  my  success  phenomenal  in  more 
senses  of  the  word  than  one.  The  thunderous  applause  which  followed 
my  last  encore  was  sensationally  augmented  by  large  hailstones  rattling 
on  the  metal  roof.  I  was  told  it  was  the  first  storm  of  its  kind  in  forty 
years.    Certainly  it  added  a  dramatic  touch  to  the  occasion. 

When  I  reached  Alexandria  the  manager  seemed  surprised  because 
I  had  no  letters  of  introduction  to  E.  Mallison. 

"Who  is  Mallison?"  I  asked. 

"The  youngest  of  our  bank  presidents  and  our  foremost  banker  at 
that.   He  comes  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  you  come  from." 

"What?  Edward  Mallison?" 

"Yes." 

"In  that  case  I  need  no  introduction.  Why,  we  were  at  college 
together." 

The  manager  was  overjoyed  and  I  was  delighted  to  meet  my  friend 
again.  Mallison  assured  me  laughingly  that  he  would  force  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange,  "at  the  point  of  a  gun  if  need  be"  to  patronize 
my  concert.  Whether  he  made  any  threats  or  not  I  cannot  say;  but  the 
result  of  the  concert  exceeded  my  expectations. 

One  day  I  received  a  call  from  Baron  de  Lex,  the  French  Consul 
General  in  Alexandria.  "I  have  taken  the  liberty,"  he  said,  "of  promis- 
ing our  club  that  you  will  play  a  few  numbers  at  a  banquet  to  be  given 
to  a  highly  distinguished  compatriot  of  ours.  I  assume  that  it  may  inter- 
est you  to  meet  personally  the  illustrious  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Vicomte  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps." 
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I  was  to  be  a  guest,  yet  I  was  to  receive  what  I  considered  a 
princely  fee  for  playing.  Even  without  the  fee  I  should  have  accepted 
for,  though  celebrities  had  ceased  to  be  a  rarity  in  my  young  life,  I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  famous 
engineer  who  had  severed  the  great  continent  of  Africa  from  Asia. 

At  the  banquet  I  heard  many  unusual  speeches,  both  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  in  praise  of  de  Lesseps.  Afterwards  I  seated  myself  at  the 
piano  and  began  to  play  softly.  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  picked  up  a  glass 
of  water,  drained  it  and  then,  totally  ignoring  the  music,  started  in  a 
high-pitched  and  penetrating  voice  to  expound  his  ideas  on  the  domestic 
politics  of  France.  I  made  signs  to  those  gathered  around  the  piano 
that  I  should  appreciate  it  if  they  would  attempt  to  have  the  great  man 
lower  the  volume  of  his  undeniably  remarkable  utterances  for  a  few 
minutes.  But  no,  that  would  be  out  of  the  question.  "Don't  mind  him," 
somebody  whispered.    "Just  play  for  those  of  us  who  really  enjoy  it." 

Had  I  been  merely  an  invited  guest  it  would  have  been  easy  enough 
to  get  up  from  the  piano,  but  I  was  a  paid  performer  and  I  had  agreed 
to  play.  Fortunately  my  sense  of  humor  rose  to  the  occasion.  I  dis- 
carded the  solos  I  had  planned  to  perform  and  we  had  what  might  be 
called  prose  with  incidental  music;  I  adjusted  my  interpretations  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  de  Lesseps'  voice  as  much  as  I  could  without  totally 
caricaturing  the  pieces  I  was  playing.  And  so  I  managed  to  furnish, 
as  it  were,  a  background  of  artfully  toned  musical  color  against  which 
the  guest  of  the  evening  might  stand  out  in  undiminished  relief. 

Those  of  the  guests  who  were  interested  in  the  music  soon  detected 
my  ruse  and  followed  our  little  game  with  interest  and  amusement. 
Many  of  them  complimented  me  afterward  on  my  presence  of  mind. 

But  an  even  greater  surprise  awaited  me.  Hardly  had  I  finished 
playing  when  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  hurried  toward  me  with  outstretched 
hands,  saying  in  strident  tones:  "Cher  ami,  mille  pardons!  Je  vous  en 
supplie,  pardonnez-moi.  I  know  I  have  no  manners.  I  am  a  barbarian. 
But  if  there  is  anything  on  earth  I  detest,  it  is  music." 

"But,  Your  Excellency!"  I  replied,  smiling,  "I  was  engaged  to  play 

'ially  for  you." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  retorted.    "You  were  engaged  to  play  for  the  others." 

I  smiled  more  broadly.  "Well,  then,  Your  Excellency,  you  did 
yOW  very  best  to  prevent  the  others  from  listening." 

I  >'    I.'  iseps  laughed,  linked  his  arm  in  mine  and  spoke  very  gently: 
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"I  know,  I  know,  my  young  friend.    And  now  let  us  have  a  little  chafl 

as  man  to  man." 

Oh,  soothing  balm,  to  cool  the  last  trace  of  pique  in  my  twenty- 
two-year-old  pride,  to  be  thus  addressed  by  a  world  famous  engineer 
already  well  past  his  seventieth  year! 

I  had  made  it  a  hobby  to  study  Ancient  Egypt  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  and  nature  had  endowed  me  with  a  retentive  memory. 
So  I  knew  some  important  details  about  the  canal  the  Emperor  Nero 
had  built  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  and  that  the 
Arabs  had  destroyed  centuries  later.  I  asked  de  Lesseps  if  he  had 
found  any  traces  of  the  little  lakes  used  by  Nero's  engineers,  mention- 
ing the  lakes  by  name.  I  inquired,  too,  if  anything  at  all  remained  of 
the  earlier  canal  that  could  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  one. 

Monsieur  de  Lesseps,  immediately  interested,  gave  me  a  graphic 
and  enthusiastic  account  of  his  gigantic  undertaking.  Then,  character- 
istically, he  broke  off  and  cried  in  astonishment:  "Ma  foi!  Who  would 
have  thought  that  I  should  find  a  really  sensible  man  among,  of  all 
people,  musicians?  I  cannot  spare  any  more  time  this  evening,  but 
won't  you  come  and  have  lunch  with  me  tomorrow?" 

My  meeting  with  him  the  next  day  was  to  be  my  last.  He  left 
Cairo  the  same  evening  and  went  to  his  doom  in  the  sordid  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  which  marred  the  closing  days  of  a  great  man's  life. 

From  Egypt  I  journeyed  north.  The  steamer  stopped  for  several 
hours  at  the  Island  of  Corfu  and  I  went  ashore.  I  greatly  admired  the 
gargantuan  cucumbers,  carrots  and  other  vegetables  that  I  saw.  They 
are  unrivalled  in  the  world  for  size  yet,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
they  have  never  been  exported  to  other  countries. 

I  was  attracted  particularly  to  a  great  number  of  shops  dealing  in 
antiques  and  curios.  A  bronze  plate,  supposedly  1,500  years  old  and  said 
to  have  been  used  in  communion  services,  caught  my  eye.  I  thought  it 
would  make  a  suitable  gift  for  Liszt.  The  dealer  asked  1,000  francs.  I 
beat  him  down  to  250  and  bought  it. 

When  I  reached  Weimar  I  handed  the  Master  the  little  gift  from 
Corfu.   He  seemed  pleased  with  it,  examined  it  carefully,  and  said: 

"If  it  is  genuine,  it  is  a  bargain.  I  shall  show  it  to  the  director  of 
our  Archeological  Museum." 

A  few  days  later  the  director  issued  his  dictum.  The  plate  was  a 
fraud,  worth  only  the  value  of  the  bronze  in  it,  about  20  francs. 


CHAPTER 
EIGHT 


"Friedheimus" 


Outstanding  among  the  many  celebrities  who  visited  Weimar  in  the 
summer  of  1882  were  Borodin  and  Joachim.  Alexander  Borodin  was  a 
new  pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  the  Master;  Joseph  Joachim,  the  greatest 
violinist  of  his  generation,  was  a  friend  of  many  years'  standing. 

Liszt,  during  the  'fifties,  had  paved  the  way  for  Joachim's  career  by 
appointing  him  leader  of  the  Weimar  orchestra.  Then,  angered  by  an 
article  of  Wagner's  on  "Judaism  in  Music",  Joachim  had  turned  on  the 
Master  and  disowned  his  friendship.  Their  estrangement  had  lasted  thirty 
years  and  was  only  now  being  patched  up. 

Borodin  belonged  to  a  circle  known  as  the  "Neo-Russian  School" 
which  followed  the  principles  of  composition  championed  by  Liszt.  Other 
members  of  the  group  were  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Liadoff,  Cui,  Balakirefi 
and  Moussorgsky,  an  eccentric  whom  his  colleagues  merely  tolerated. 
Liszt  propagated  their  works  in  Central  Europe.  Borodin  was  middle- 
aged,  many-sided  and  highly  cultured.  He  had  the  gift  of  associating 
congenially  with  younger  people  without  lowering  his  dignity. 

I  worked  very  hard  that  summer,  adding  many  of  Liszt's  composi- 
tions to  my  repertoire  and  in  the  autumn  I  accompanied  the  Master  to 
Rome  for  the  second  time. 

Because  I  had  counted  on  renewing  my  former  contacts  and  resum- 
ing my  teaching  in  the  Eternal  City,  I  had  given  no  thought  to  my 
finances.  But  I  found  that  a  new  set  had  replaced  most  of  my  former 
pupils.  I  had  squandered,  mostly  at  cards  in  Weimar,  the  small  fortune 
I  had  earned  in  Egypt  and  my  funds  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Something  had 
to  be  done  and  done  at  once. 
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Liszt  was  living  at  this  time  in  the  Hotel  d'Alibert,  having  found  the 
Villa  d'Este  too  damp  for  his  health.  I  called  on  him  and  opened  my  heart. 
He  laughed  so  heartily  at  my  predicament  that,  although  the  situation 
appeared  to  me  far  from  comical,  I  could  not  help  joining  in  his  mirth. 
Then  he  said:  "Move  into  this  hotel  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  You  will 
select  and  play  for  me  the  few  pieces  worth  hearing  among  the  fifty  or 
more  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  every  week;  occasionally  you 
will  write  a  few  letters  about  them.  You  will  do  some  copying,  perhaps 
some  arranging.   You  will  be,  in  short,  my  personal  amanuensis." 

I  was  more  than  deeply  moved  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  tears. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  what  the  world  was  to  call  my  "secretaryship" 
to  Liszt.  I  was  around  him  constantly  and  always  with  him  for  supper, 
since  he  went  out  rarely  in  the  evening.  Once  we  visited  the  Vatican 
together  and  were  standing  before  an  old  Italian  masterpiece.  "I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  that  picture,"  I  said. 

"No  wonder,"  Liszt  remarked.  "Your  angle  of  observation  is  wrong. 
Stand  here!" 

He  changed  my  position.  Then  I  saw  and  understood  and  mar- 
velled at  the  new  perspective.  "It  is  the  same  with  your  music,"  I 
declared  suddenly.    "Find  the  focus  and  everything  becomes  clear." 

"Very  clever,  Friedheimus,"  he  said  approvingly. 

"Master!"  I  cried.  "It  will  be  my  mission  henceforth  to  try  to 
cultivate  the  ears  of  the  world  to  a  proper  understanding  of  your  great 
works,  as  you  have  just  opened  my  eyes  to  the  perspective  of  this  picture." 

"Bravo,  Friedheimus!"  he  replied  grimly.  "I  wish  you  good  luck  in 
your  arduous  undertaking." 

I  kept  my  promise,  and  this  book,  completed  in  the  autumn  of  my 
life,  is  the  final  task  in  my  long  and  sometimes  difficult  quest. 

During  my  years  with  Anton  Rubinstein  I  had  consciously  imitated 
him  when  I  played.  Now,  unconsciously,  I  began  to  imitate  Liszt. 
He  commented  on  it  once,  jestingly.  I  was  embarrassed,  but  I  was 
pleased,  too.  To  hide  my  confusion  I  quipped:  "Do  not  forget,  Master, 
that  the  orang-outang  is  very  intelligent  and  observant  in  his  early 
youth." 

A  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder  was  my  reward. 

I  dined  one  evening  with  Count  Stroganoff  at  his  hotel  on  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  I  had  met  him  first  during  the  previous  winter. 
He  was  an  ardent  collector  and  had  an  accumulation  of  antiquities 
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worthy  of  a  place  in  any  museum.  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  Corfu 
purchase  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  my  gullibility.  "Now  you  must 
see  the  latest  addition  to  my  collection,"  he  said. 

He  called  his  valet.  Addressing  him  in  the  intimate  way  of  the 
Russian  nobility  to  their  servants,  that  of  a  master  to  a  former  serf, 
he  said:  "Now,  Vanka,  do  you  think  we  should  show  it  to  this  young 
heretic?" 

"It  may  save  his  soul,  sir,"  replied  Vanka  with  a  broad  grin. 

"That  is  true,"  the  Count  agreed.   "Perhaps  you'd  better  unpack  it." 

It  was  concealed  in  a  large  leather  box.  From  under  velvet  covers 
the  servant  lifted,  first  a  number  of  closely  packed  parchment  docu- 
ments then,  from  the  bottom  of  the  box,  a  very  small  case  carefully 
wrapped  in  silk.  I  gazed  with  ever-increasing  interest,  wondering  what 
great  treasure  was  about  to  be  disclosed.  The  silk  wrapping  was  removed, 
the  small  case  was  opened  and  I  saw  a  well-preserved  silver  coin  on 
which  was  stamped  "Tiberius  Imperator". 

Then  Count  Stroganoff  showed  me  the  first  parchment,  signed  by 
the  Proconsul  Pontius  Pilate,  a  receipt  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  thrown 
by  Judas  Iscariot  into  the  Temple  —  the  "Blood  Money"  delivered  to 
the  Proconsul  by  the  Temple  authorities.  The  Tiberius  coin  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  these  pieces.  A  number  of  documents  which  fol- 
lowed, all  referring  to  that  particular  piece  of  silver,  were  hard  to 
decipher  but  those  from  about  the  year  800  A.D.  on  were  fairly  legible. 
The  first  of  these  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Fulda,  a  celebrated 
German  monastery. 

I  was  not  without  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  coin  before 
me,  yet  I  found  myself  strangely  awed  and  impressed.  "It  looks  genuine 
enough,"  I  commented. 

Count  Stroganoff  smiled,  apparently  sensing  in  my  remark  the 
skepticism  I  attempted  to  conceal.  "Well,"  he  exclaimed  impatiently, 
"the  documents  alone  are  well  worth  the  100,000  francs  I  paid." 

I  have  never  heard  anything  more  about  that  remarkable  coin, 
though  I  read  recently  of  a  similar  one  discovered  somewhere  in  Asia 
Minor.  It,  too,  purported  to  be  one  of  the  coins  of  Judas  and  it,  too, 
was  authenticated  by  documents.    So  perhaps  — 

A  few  evenings  later  I  was  recounting  the  incident  to  Prince 
Colonna,  the  cousin  of  one  of  my  pupils.  "Speaking  of  documents," 
he  laughed,  "one  of  my  ancestors  collected  proofs  that  our  family  is 
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descended  from  the  Emperor  Hadrianus.  If  it  is  true,  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  only  a  thousand  years  in  our  pedigree." 

"And  is  it  true?"  I  asked. 

He  shrugged. 

I  wondered  if  I  had  needed  to  be  so  mortified  because  I  had  been 
mulcted  of  a  mere  250  francs  in  Corfu. 

Liszt  often  had  visitors  in  the  evening,  either  for  dinner  or  a  game 
of  whist  or  a  chat.  Two  whom  I  recall  particularly  were  Sgambati 
and  Emile  Ollivier. 

Sgambati  was  Liszt's  outstanding  Italian  pupil,  the  most  notable 
musician  of  his  country  except  Verdi  who,  of  course,  stood  alone. 
Sgambati  was  the  first  Italian  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  instru- 
mental rather  than  operatic  music.  He  was  a  refined  and  noble  pianist. 
He  wrote  chamber  music  which  is  still  worthy  of  attention;  even  Wagner 
was  greatly  interested  in  his  works.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals who  know  of  professional  jealousy  only  by  hearsay  and  this 
was  a  quality  which  made  him  universally  respected  and  liked.  He  had 
been  an  enthusiastic  listener  at  my  recital  the  year  before  and  I  was 
happy  to  see  him  again. 

Emile  Ollivier,  Napoleon  Ill's  first  and  last  Liberal  cabinet  minister, 
had  married  Liszt's  youngest  daughter,  Blandine.  She  had  been  dead 
for  twenty  years,  but  Ollivier  still  maintained  the  closest  relationship 
with  Liszt.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  fitting 
son-in-law  for  the  Master.  He  came  often  and  I  found  his  conversa- 
tions fascinating. 

One  story  which  he  told  me  concerned  the  stormy  period  in  France 
which  preceded  the  German  invasion  in  1870.  He  had  had  to  address 
a  group  of  workers  antagonistic  to  the  Imperial  government.  It  was 
imperative  that  he  win  them  over.  When  he  entered  their  assembly 
hall  they  ignored  him,  reading  their  newspapers  with  studied  rudeness. 
Ollivier  sat  down  nonchalantly,  lit  his  pipe,  drew  from  his  pocket  and 
unfolded  the  largest  newspaper  issued,  then  began  to  read.  The  laborers 
became  restless;  their  audible  silence  gave  way  to  resentful  mutterings. 
Threats  were  growled,  then  came  loud  shouts  of:  "Down!  Out  with 
you!" 

The  Minister  rose  from  his  seat.    "What  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"What  do  you  want  here?" 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
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"You  want  to  speak  to  us?  Do  you  forget  who  you  are  and  who 
we  are?" 

"At  this  critical  moment  it  is  utterly  immaterial  who  you  are  or 
who  I  may  be.  I  am  here  as  a  Frenchman  to  confer  with  Frenchmen 
concerning  the  welfare  of  France.    That  is  all." 

It  worked.    He  made  his  speech  and  he  won  his  case. 


CHAPTER 

NINE 


Liszt  the  Conductoi 


Shortly  before  Liszt  left  Rome  for  Budapest  at  the  end  of  the 
winter,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  final  rehearsal  of  a  concert  at  which 
his  "Dante"  Symphony  was  to  be  performed. 

Disagreeing  utterly  with  the  conductors  conception,  Liszt  rose 
from  his  seat  and  walked  to  the  podium.  He  took  the  baton  without 
a  word  from  the  young  man's  hand  and  started  the  first  movement  over 
again  from  the  beginning.  The  years  seemed  to  fall  away  from  him, 
and  it  was  as  though  the  Liszt  of  the  'fifties  stood  there  leading  in  all 
the  grandeur  and  might  of  his  prime.  He  conducted  about  a  third  of 
the  "Inferno"  and  his  overwhelming  personality  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  the  performers  that  its  influence  remained  upon  them  the  next 
night,  until  they  reached  the  part  where  Liszt  had  returned  the  baton 
to  the  conductor.  From  there  to  the  end  the  magic  left  their  playing 
and  the  rest  of  the  performance  was  lifeless  and  dull. 

Which  is  more  difficult,  to  play  the  piano  or  conduct  an  orchestra? 
I  have  often  heard  the  point  discussed  by  musicians.  To  me  any  answer 
seems  inconclusive,  as  the  two  techniques  are  only  superficially  alike. 

The  pianist  must  memorize  everything  and  perform  alone;  the 
conductor  need  not  memorize  a  score  and  has  the  assistance  of  other 
performers.  The  pianist  drawing  sounds  from  his  instrument  has  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  inanimate  matter;  the  conductor  faces  the  task 
of  making  a  number  of  living  individuals  into  flexible  tools  of  his  will. 
The  pianist  is  the  direct  physical  agent  of  tonal  reproduction;  the 
conductor  merely  designs,  moulds  and  directs  it.  Who  shall  say  which 
is  the  more  difficult  function?   Perhaps  the  only  answers  worth  ronsid- 
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ering  would  come  from  the  few  musicians  able  both  to  lead  a  symphony 
orchestra  and  play  a  piano  concerto  or  a  recital. 

One  remembers  the  political  dictum  of  the  arch-radical  Robespierre, 
"il  faut  une  volonte".  There  must  be  only  one  will.  An  orchestral  body 
is  a  completely  monarchical  institution  and  so  is  the  command  of  a 
pianist  over  his  instrument,  whether  the  movements  of  the  arms  and 
hands  cause  a  hundred  different  instruments  to  respond  or  the  manipu- 
lations of  fingers,  hands  and  wrists  are  used  to  make  the  piano  strings 
resound.  In  each  case  it  is  the  individual  himself  who  is  the  actuating 
principle. 

But  then,  individuality  in  reproduction,  which  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  must  also  be  considered.  Before  the  time  of  Chopin  and 
Liszt,  the  virtuoso  was  acclaimed  chiefly  for  the  fluency  of  his  fingers 
and  the  orchestra  leader  courted  admiration  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
to  hold  his  men  together.  Undoubtedly  Mozart,  Haydn,  Weber  and 
Spontini  were  conductors  of  no  mean  order,  but  interest  centered  when 
they  conducted  in  their  compositions  rather  than  in  the  manner  of 
performance. 

Then  came  one  whose  audiences  also  heard  him  lead  his  own  com- 
positions, and  yet  left  the  concert  hall  saying  something  new:  "What 
a  conductor!" 

That  man  was  Hector  Berlioz. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Berlioz  was  the  creator  of  the 
modern  orchestra  but  not  enough  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
also  the  originator  of  the  modern  school  of  conductors.  He  never  held 
a  permanent  post  with  any  orchestra  and  only  on  rare  occasions  directed 
works  other  than  his  own;  but  whenever  and  wherever  he  took  com- 
mand of  a  symphonic  group,  the  nature  and  effect  of  his  conducting 
was  the  focal  point  of  interest. 

Liszt's  biographer,  Lina  Ramann,  speaks  of  three  great  pathbreakers 
ol  performing  art  in  the  era  after  Beethoven  —  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner. 
But  Berlioz  alone  is  entitled  to  the  claim  of  having  discovered  the  "law 
"I  Melos"  and  its  ideal  treatment  —  not  to  confine  the  significance  of 
time  in  each  measure,  but  to  transfer  it  to  the  rhythm  of  thought. 

Fate  was  kind  to  young  Wagner  when  it  led  him  to  Paris  in  1839 

and  allowed  him  to  further  his  own  development  by  hearing  the  Berlioz 

(inns  under  the  leadership  of  their  inventor.   The  other  youthful 

musician  who  benefitted  most  through  close  association  with  Berlioz  was 
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Liszt,  even  though  at  first  he  imitated  mainly  the  "romantic  exagger- 
ations" of  which  the  critics  accused  him  in  his  piano  transcriptions  of 
the  Berlioz  scores. 

Around  the  middle  period  of  Liszt's  career  as  a  pianist,  modera- 
tion came  into  his  musical  methods  and  made  itself  apparent  when 
special  occasions  compelled  him  to  take  up  the  baton  and  lead  an 
orchestra. 

The  first  such  occasion  was  in  Budapest  in  1840  when  Lisztomania 
was  raging  at  its  highest  there.  During  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor 
it  was  announced  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  subscribed 
to  pay  for  a  marble  bust  of  the  distinguished  son  of  Hungary.  "Of  what 
use  would  that  be  to  you?"  Liszt  protested.  "Let  us  apply  the  money 
to  a  better  purpose,  to  a  fund  for  training  some  young  sculptor  who 
might  later  make  busts  of  our  worthiest  countrymen.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
sponsor  such  a  gifted  young  artist  if  you  will  send  him  to  me  in  Paris. 
But  let  us  first  think  seriously  of  establishing  a  National  Conservator}' 
of  Music  representative  of  Hungary's  artistic  culture.  If  you  care  to 
entrust  me  with  the  directorship  later  on,  I  shall  be  proud  to  give  my 
services  in  gratitude  to  my  Fatherland." 

Liszt  immediately  arranged  an  imposing  concert  at  the  Budapest 
Opera  with  himself  as  pianist  and  conductor,  the  receipts  to  be  devoted 
to  the  founding  of  the  future  National  Conservatory.  In  harmony  with 
the  elevated  purpose  of  the  occasion,  the  program  consisted  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Schubert.  Liszt  conducted  with  the  precision  and  assurance 
to  be  expected  of  him  and,  as  he  undertook  all  artistic  tasks,  with  full, 
conscientious  and  thorough  preparation.  He  was  determined  to  shine 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  especially  because  he  had  chosen  the 
program  himself  and  knew  that  his  leadership  would  challenge  com- 
parison. The  success  was  unquestioned,  and  two  weeks  later  he  found 
himself  conducting  Weber's  "Oberon"  Overture  and  some  choruses  at 
Pressburg. 

In  1841-42  he  led  some  of  his  own  works  for  male  chorus  in  Leipzig 
and  Berlin.  A  few  months  later  the  Prussian  capital  heard  him  do 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  when  the  Allgcmeinc  Musik  Zeitung 
wrote:  "He  used  violent  gesticulations  but  nevertheless  conducted  very 
temperately,  fervently  and  completely  in  the  spirit  of  the  composition." 

Then  Liszt  staged  an  act  of  amazing  boldness  in  Paris  by  giving 
a  concert  at  which  two  German  singers  sang  two  of  his  German  songs. 
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one  taken  from  the  chorus  of  Herwegh's  "Hunting  Song"  to  Luetzow's 
poem  "Tolle  Verwegne  Jagd",  the  other  the  same  author's  "Rheinwein- 
lied"  containing  the  refrain  "German  the  Rhine  must  Remain".  When 
the  program  was  announced  the  Parisian  critics  were  furious  and 
demanded  the  exclusion  of  the  anti-French  songs;  but  Liszt  remained 
adamant  and  performed  his  program  as  announced.  The  concert  resulted 
in  a  complete  triumph  for  Liszt,  both  as  composer  and  conductor. 

This  act  of  boldness  in  Paris  naturally  enhanced  his  already 
supernal  popularity  in  Germany.  He  reappeared  in  Berlin  in  1843  and 
also  conducted  an  opera  in  Breslau.  Witnesses  of  both  events  have 
recorded  them  as  overwhelming  public  successes;  but  the  critics,  under 
the  spell  of  Liszt's  overshadowing  reputation  as  a  pianist,  failed  to 
recognize  the  significance  of  his  achievements  with  the  baton. 

In  1842  the  first  rumors  spread  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar 
planned  to  make  Liszt  Court  Conductor  for  "special  occasions"  at  the 
Weimar  Opera.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  Liszt  himself  had 
instigated  the  canard  of  the  appointment  as  profitable  publicity  in 
answer  to  his  critics.  But  the  contract  had  already  been  signed, 
stipulating  that  Liszt  must  remain  in  Weimar  for  three  months  in  the 
year  to  fulfill  his  duties.  He  took  up  his  momentous  residence  in  the 
Grand  Duke's  capital  late  in  1843.  For  five  years  he  acted  as  "special 
conductor,"  then  assumed  full  charge  from  1848  to  1859. 

This  was  a  time  When  fairly  good  but  not  very  brilliant  results 
were  being  obtained  at  various  German  Ducal  Theatres  by  conductors 
who  worked  seriously  and  hard.  In  spite  of  its  great  cultural  past, 
Weimar  was  no  glittering  exception.  There  were  excellent  performances 
of  drama  and  the  operatic  representations  were  tolerable.  It  had  been 
Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel,  before  he  died  in  1837,  who  introduced 
two  yearly  symphonic  concerts  in  Weimar  at  a  period  when  scarcely 
anyone  outside  the  musical  profession  knew  the  repertoire  of  instrumental 
works.  His  successor,  Hippolyte  Andre  Jean  Baptiste  Chelard,  was  so 
much  less  competent  than  Hummel  that  when  he  officiated  after  Liszt 
came  to  share  the  conductor's  desk  with  him,  Genast,  the  stage  manager, 
wrote  to  Liszt  during  The  Master's  temporary  absence  in  1851:  "The 
performance  of  'Robert  le  Diable'  was  disgraceful!  I  have  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  desire  to  recount  the  mistakes  and  many  foolish  things 
perpetrated  by  that  ignoramus  Chelard,  with  the  continual  smirk  on  his 
face  .  .  .  He  could  smile  while  I  was  in  despair.    Not  one  number  was 
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without  errors.  Tomorrow  we  are  doing  'La  Vestale'.  We  have  already 
had  two  rehearsals  and  the  second  was  worse  than  the  first.  The  man 
seems  to  do  his  very  best  to  throw  the  orchestra  and  singers  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  May  Heaven  guard  you  and  all  your  beloved  ones 
and  bring  you  back  to  us  very  soon." 

Young  Joachim  Raff  had  expressed  himself  even  more  drastically: 
"Our  theatre  gets  worse  every  dayl  We  have  just  had  two  performances 
of  'Freischutz'  and  'The  Magic  Flute'  and  the  blunders  that  occurred 
were  such  as  to  offend  the  ears  of  even  the  most  patient,  harmless  and 
unmusical  listeners,  many  of  whom  left  the  house  before  the  end  of  the 
opera.  Should  your  absence  be  prolonged  for  longer  than  a  few  months, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  you  shall  not  find  some  of  us  here  on  your 
return.  We  are  left  entirely  to  our  own  society  because  there  is  no  one 
worth  associating  with  in  this  damned  village.  One  loses  heart,  joy  in 
work  and  belief  in  Art." 

The  whole  world  was  amazed  that  Liszt  chose  little  Weimar  for  his 
permanent  domicile  when  he  might  have  settled  in  any  of  the  great 
European  centres.  He  had  two  reasons.  The  first  was  the  classical 
appeal  of  Weimar  with  its  Goethe  and  Schiller  traditions;  the  second 
was  his  conviction  that,  as  he  put  it,  "Better  be  first  in  a  hamlet  than 
second  in  Rome." 

When  he  reached  Weimar,  Liszt  had  to  build  everything  from  the 
ground  up,  even  audiences  for  concerts.  This  was  to  him  more  an 
incentive  than  an  obstacle,  for  his  own  powers  were  unlimited  and  his 
belief  in  himself  was  unbounded.  Lord  and  master  of  interpretation 
as  he  was,  he  recreated  masterpieces  and  brought  them  back  to  life  in 
such  a  fashion  that  the  effect  was  irresistible. 

So  equipped,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Weimar  in  1844.  In 
addition  to  the  concerts  given  in  the  Ducal  Palace  by  command,  he 
conducted  four  programs  at  the  Opera  with  Beethoven  symphonies 
as  their  principal  feature.  Though  not  particularly  enamored  of  Liszt 
as  a  rule,  the  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  wrote:  "He  disclosed  a  deep 
understanding  of  all  the  works  he  conducted,  especially  the  Beethoven 
symphonies.  He  took  them  in  somewhat  slower  tempi  than  we  have 
heard  before,  by  which  they  gain  amazingly  in  effect.  With  the  true 
instinct  of  the  real  conductor,  he  allowed  the  inner  spirit  of  the  music 
to  shine  in  all  its  splendor.  In  every  one  of  his  movements  he  undertakes 
to   convey  the  most   subtle  nuances   to  the   performers.    His   mobile 
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countenance  reflects  and  interprets  every  shade  of  the  composition,  and 
his  penetrating  eye,  like  flashes  of  lightning,  is  able  to  incite  the 
orchestra  to  unusual  and  vigorous  action.  Liszt  is  the  embodiment  of 
music.  His  influence  is  perforce  favorable  in  every  direction,  and 
brilliantly  furthers  the  musical  life  of  Weimar." 

It  was  Liszt's  aim  to  obtain  from  the  orchestra  the  same  measure 
of  technical  perfection  and  the  same  character  of  expression  that 
he  could  draw  from  the  piano.  He  conceived  the  orchestra  as  a 
single  instrument  under  his  hands,  obedient  to  his  slighest  impulse, 
his  every  flight  of  imagination.  This  very  fact  made  him  the  subject 
of  some  criticism,  his  detractors  asking  how  one  could  possibly  be  a 
great  conductor  who  treated  an  orchestra  like  a  piano.  They  failed 
utterly  to  understand  the  genius  of  the  feat. 

Ramann  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  by  remarking  that  "Liszt, 
at  the  head  of  an  orchestra,  is  the  continuation  of  Liszt  at  the 
piano."  But  he  was  more  than  that.  As  Liszt  surpassed  all  pianists,  so 
he  soared  into  the  empyrean  as  a  conductor,  and  stood  in  that  regard 
with  his  towering  contemporaries,  Wagner  in  Dresden  and  Berlioz  in 
Paris. 

Liszt's  "special  duties"  in  Weimar  gave  him  also  special  privileges 
and  consequently,  from  the  first,  his  principles  as  a  conductor  were 
propagandistic.  He  gave  proof  of  this  in  1844  when  he  made  radical 
changes  in  the  tempi  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies;  in  1845  at  the  Bonn 
Beethoven  Festival  when  he  performed  that  master's  C  minor  Symphony 
without  the  abridgments  customary  at  that  period,  and  after  1849  when, 
permanently  settled  in  Weimar,  he  ceased  to  be  a  propagandist  only 
for  the  composers  of  the  past  and  dedicated  himself  to  performances  of 
the  works  of  the  living. 

One  might  ask  why,  if  Liszt  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra  was  really 
"a  continuation  of  Liszt  at  the  piano",  he  did  not  attain  recognition  as 
the  greatest  conductor  of  his  day.  The  answer  was  that  after  Chopin's 
retirement  there  was  no  pianist  to  contest  his  supremacy,  but  Wagner 
and  Berlioz  were  both  on  hand  to  share  his  glories  with  the  baton. 

Now  let  us  follow  Liszt  through  his  active  years  as  a  director  in 
Weimar  and  the  tribulations  that  of  necessity  had  to  be  mixed  with 
his  triumphs.  No  pioneer,  no  advocate  of  the  new,  ever  operates  with- 
out being  misunderstood  and  suffering  from  envy  and  the  evil  effects 
ol  cabals. 
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Liszt  did  not  adhere  strictly,  after  1849,  to  the  stipulated  "special 
activities".  A  year  after  he  took  over  as  director  of  the  Weimar  Opera 
he  installed  himself  as  its  permanent  conductor.  He  accepted  a  raise- 
in  salary  of  1,000  Thalers,  but  it  was  never  paid.  This  places  the  Grand 
Duke  in  a  somewhat  ungenerous  light,  though  it  was  argued  that  the 
Altenburg,  a  small  palace  in  itself,  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  as  a 
home  where  he  kept  up  a  luxurious  and  aristocratic  menage,  and  it  was 
no  secret  that  his  mistress,  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  defrayed  all 
expenses,  though  this  was  not  necessary,  Liszt  having  earned  and  saved 
vast  sums  with  his  pianistic  tours.  The  Grand  Duke,  influenced  by  his 
protege's  lavish  scale  of  living,  looked  upon  him  as  a  wealthy  man, 
though  Liszt  had  complained  to  him  in  1846,  in  a  letter,  of  "the  unfor- 
tunate money  question  that  grips  me  by  the  throat". 

Liszt's  natural  delicacy  prevented  him  from  pressing  for  payment 
and  he  came  to  look  upon  his  "special  services"  as  chiefly  an  honorary 
distinction.  So  the  Court  gave  no  further  thought  to  the  matter,  and 
Liszt  felt  himself  free  to  create  and  produce  as  he  liked,  to  compose 
works  of  his  own  and  perform  them,  as  well  as  to  present  the  composi- 
tions of  his  gifted  contemporaries.  By  keeping  his  personal  demands 
completely  in  the  background,  Liszt  hoped  to  impress  the  Grand  Duke 
with  his  artistic  sincerity  and  win  his  support  for  great  plans  which 
were  shaping  in  his  mind  for  the  development  of  Weimar  into  a 
musical  centre  commensurate  with  its  literary  glories  of  the  past. 

The  90th  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth  fell  in  1849  and  men  of 
distinction  made  a  public  appeal  to  found  an  Institute  in  memory  of 
that  Prince  of  Poets,  an  Institute  designed  to  encourage  the  literary 
and  artistic  activities  of  the  German  nation  and  "thereby  to  serve  moral 
progress  under  the  influence  of  culture."  A  representative  committee 
was  formed  but,  after  many  meetings,  it  reported  that  it  had  come  to 
no  satisfactory  agreement  regarding  the  form  and  character  of  the 
proposed  Institute.  Meanwhile  Liszt  had  submitted  to  the  Grand  Duke 
an  article  entitled:  "De  la  Fondation  Goethe  a  Weimar":  Goethe's  city 
was  to  become  a  universal  Olympia;  all  arts  were  to  be  stimulated  to 
their  highest  development;  works  that  won  prizes  in  painting  and 
sculpture  were  to  be  acquired  by  a  special  museum,  while  prize-winning 
music,  literature  and  poetry  were  to  be  placed  in  libraries.  The  Duke 
was  all  enthusiasm  for  Liszt's  idea  until  the  question  of  finances  came 
up,  when  a  long  delay  set  in  and  the  subject  lapsed  finally  into  oblivion. 
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Liszt  did  not  forget  his  ideal  and  dream,  however,  and  a  few  years 
later  approached  the  Grand  Duke  again,  this  time  with  another  propo- 
sition designed  to  make  Weimar  the  artistic  centre  of  the  world.  Liszt 
felt  confident  that  now  he  would  gain  the  approval  of  his  Prince. 

It  was  a  strange  belief,  for  Liszt's  perception,  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  his  previous  experiences  with  the  Grand  Duke 
should  have  told  him  what  to  expect.  The  rulers  with  whom  Liszt  had 
come  in  contact  before  he  settled  in  Weimar  were  far  more  generous 
than  Carl  Alexander  would  ever  prove  himself  to  be.  But  the  musician 
was  probably  misled  by  the  Duke's  tolerance  in  allowing  him  to  pro- 
duce works  by  the  "political  revolutionary"  Wagner,  then  in  exile  under 
ban  from  Germany.  In  justice  to  the  Duke  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
while  his  previous  indifference  to  the  Goethe  project  was  reprehensible 
if  we  consider  the  interest  of  all  Germany's  intellectuals,  his  lukewarm 
attitude  toward  Liszt's  new  idea  was  in  a  measure  understandable  and 
justifiable.  Weimar's  period  of  literary  greatness  had,  prosaically  speak- 
ing, entailed  no  uncomfortable  expenditures.  Its  leading  figures  were 
universally  esteemed  men  who  wrote  books,  poems  and  dramas  with 
unfailing  success  and  performed  their  plays  in  the  Ducal  Theatre  with 
no  particular  ceremony  and  no  agitation  or  fuss.  Many  of  the  orches- 
tral works  which  Liszt  produced  generated  violent  controversies.  He 
wrote  no  operas  himself,  but  for  ten  years  brought  out  new  ones  by 
other  composers.  With  one  exception,  these  novelties  had  no  luck;  in 
fact  the  final  one,  Cornelius'  "The  Barber  of  Bagdad",  met  with  robust 
hostility.  Now  Liszt  came  along  with  the  daring  and  hazardous  proposal 
to  give  a  cycle  of  operas  by  Wagner,  covering  four  evenings,  for  which 
a  special  theatre  must  be  erected! 

Of  course  the  Duke  refused.  This  decision  was  to  torment  him 
after  Wagner's  star  reached  its  zenith  and  it  must  forever  remain  a 
reproach  to  Weimar.  But  if  the  years  proved  Liszt  a  prophet,  Carl 
Alexander  of  Weimar  was  no  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria. 

Amazing,  what  Liszt  accomplished  between  1848  and  1858  in  trans- 
forming little  Weimar  into  a  musical  Mecca.  His  powers  of  endurance 
were  phenomenal.  He  conducted  the  concerts  and  the  Opera  in  Weimar 
and  took  the  podium  innumerable  times  in  other  cities.  He  gave  scat- 
tered piano  recitals.  He  composed  industriously;  symphonic  works, 
Masses,  oratorios,  choruses,  instrumental  solos  and  songs  poured  from 
Ins   pen;  he  wrote  books  and   articles;   inaugurated   the  first  "Master 
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Classes  for  Higher  Piano  Playing",  taking  no  payment  from  the  pupils; 
fought  un interruptedly  for  the  cause  of  Wagner  and  other  moderns 
with  tongue,  pen  and  public  performances;  remained  au  courant 
with  all  current  events  and  all  the  developments  of  science;  read  every- 
thing; maintained  personal  contacts  with  most  of  the  prominent  persons 
of  the  period,  and  kept  up  a  ceaseless  correspondence  that  would  fill 
volumes.  An  almost  incredible  individual,  this  fabulous  Franz  Liszt, 
comparable  in  some  degree,  with  his  many  accomplishments  and  his 
genius  for  organization,  to  Napoleon.  No  wonder  he  won  the  awe  and 
admiration  of  all  those  with  whom  he  worked  or  came  into  close  asso- 
ciation. 

Liszt's  career  as  a  conductor  of  opera  began  promisingly,  with  a 
carefully  rehearsed  and  devotedly  performed  "Fidelio",  followed  in 
1849  by  "Tannhauser".  Nobody  except  Liszt  himself  fully  appreciated  his 
reasons  for  presenting  the  latter  production,  as  only  a  few  musicians 
knew  the  work  and  many  of  them  thought  not  too  highly  of  it.  Even 
Wagner  regarded  Liszt's  act  as  merely  a  gesture  of  friendship  and  justi- 
fiably feared  that  the  presentation  would  be  inadequate,  produced  as  it 
was  with  local  artists  and  as  part  of  the  regular  repertoire.  He  attended 
one  rehearsal  in  Weimar  as  the  guest  of  Liszt  but  the  police  discovered 
him  and  he  left  hurriedly  for  Switzerland.  He  had  heard  enough,  how- 
ever, to  convince  him  that  his  music  was  in  reliable  and  capable  hands. 

In  1850  Liszt  brought  out  the  ultra-classical  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis" 
by  Gluck,  and  conducted  the  sensationally  successful  world  premiere 
of  "Lohengrin",  after  the  work  had  been  rejected  by  the  manager  of 
the  Dresden  Opera  as  too  risky  to  experiment  with. 

Berlioz'  "Harold"  Symphony  and  several  of  Liszt's  own  larger 
scores  were  produced  in  1851.  He  also  introduced  evenings  of  chamber 
music  at  which  modern  works  took  their  place  beside  the  classics.  Then 
it  was  that  Liszt's  full  intention  became  apparent,  to  give  the  new  the 
same  opportunities  as  the  old.  Naturally  this  aroused  the  heated  oppo- 
sition of  the  conservatives,  but  it  also  won  an  appreciable  following  of 
progressives  who  made  up  in  ardor  what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  The 
artistic  misconceptions  of  one  generation  have  always  furnished  wonder 
for  the  next  and  for  posterity,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  how 
deeply  the  talents  of  living  composers  were  misjudged  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  how  widely  their  purposes  were 
misinterpreted.    Even  the  usually  forward-looking  von  Biilow,  who  did 
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understand  Wagner,  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  overcome  the 
"strangeness"  of  such  a  piano  piece  as  Chopin's  "Barcarolle",  though  in 
our  day  it  is  an  open  book  to  everybody. 

It  was  through  Liszt's  efforts  that  the  new  movement  started  to 
gain  impetus,  but  Wagner  himself  frequently  impeded  the  campaign 
by  injudicious  outbursts  of  temper  and  bad  taste.  One  such  outrage 
was  his  pamphlet  "Das  Judentum  in  der  Musik",  a  screed  filled  with 
antisemitism,  envy,  unjust  arguments  and  malice.  Chided  by  Liszt, 
Wagner's  defense  was  that  he  only  "wished  to  frighten  certain  people"! 
The  most  grievous  result  of  this  publication  was  that  it  frightened  the 
wrong  people,  for  the  intemperance  of  the  booklet  turned  away  a  large 
contingent  of  those  who  had  become  adherents  of  Liszt,  Wagner  and 
the  "music  of  the  future".  The  confirmed  opponents  of  the  new  school 
had  powerful  representatives  in  the  press  and  they  utilized  Wagner's 
indiscretion  to  let  loose  an  added  flood  of  abuse  and  enmity  directed 
at  him,  at  Liszt  and  at  all  modernists. 

Wagner's  pamphlet  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Liszt's  failure  in  his 
efforts  to  found  a  special  theatre  for  Wagner  in  Weimar,  where  the 
Bayreuth  of  the  future  should  have  been.  And  the  tragi-comic  upshot 
of  the  whole  affair  was  that,  aside  from  King  Ludwig,  it  was  wealthy 
Jews  who  later  helped  to  carry  out  the  Bayreuth  project. 

As  Wagner  was  living  in  exile  when  his  notorious  piece  of  writing 
appeared,  and  as  Berlioz  was  only  one  of  the  progressive  Triumvirate, 
Liszt  ranked  as  its  real  head  and  upon  him  fell  the  full  fury  of  the 
storm  engineered  by  those  who  hated  the  new  music  and  its  composers. 
A  major  accusation  against  Liszt  was  that  he  employed  the  Ducal 
Orchestra  in  Weimar  as  a  medium  for  the  performance  of  his  own 
"unworthy"  works.  At  least  no  such  reproach  could  hold  water  in  regard 
to  the  Weimar  Opera  for,  after  his  single  effort  at  the  age  fifteen, 
Liszt  wrote  no  operas  and  even  declined  to  set  the  libretto  of  "Wieland 
der  Schmied"  when  Wagner  offered  it  to  him. 

Wagner  composed  the  music  to  the  opera  "Siegfried's  Tod"  and 
completed  the  libretto  in  Dresden  on  commission  from  the  Weimar 
Opera,  and  it  was  Liszt  who  initiated  the  transaction.  This  commission 
was  the  seed  from  which  the  "Ring  Tetralogy"  sprang  though  at 
the  time  of  "Siegfried's  Tod"  Wagner  refrained  from  confiding  his 
greater  plan  to  Liszt  for  fear  of  embarrassing  him  with  the  Grand 
Duke.    It  was  only  later  that  Liszt  would  write  to  Wagner:   "In  your 
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extraordinary  way  you  have  attained  extraordinary  and  great  achi 
ments.    The  task  of  forming  the  Nibelungen  epos  into  a  tetralo. 
eminently  worthy  of  you.    I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  stu- 
pendousness  of  your  results."   Again  Liszt  showed  his  keen  penetration 
and  prophetic  shrewdness. 

The  year  1852  saw  Liszt  introduce  Berlioz'  "Benvenuto  Cellini", 
of  which  he  gave  three  performances  in  all.  Later  in  the  season  he 
arranged  a  one-week  Berlioz  Festival,  with  "Cellini",  the  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  Symphony  and  selections  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust".  In 
"Cellini",  by  the  way,  the  three  percussion  instruments  were  played  by 
a  trio  of  famous  pianists,  Biilow,  Klindworth  and  Pruckner.  This  was 
not  only  sly  humor  on  Liszt's  part;  the  percussion  added  characteristic 
rhythm  to  the  opera  and  Liszt  wished  to  chance  no  lack  of  precision 
or  clumsy  treatment.  "Cellini"  won  only  a  moderate  success  in  Weimar 
and  none  at  all  elsewhere,  and  it  quickly  disappeared  from  the  reper- 
toire. This  is  regrettable,  for  it  has  conspicuous  merit  though  the  text 
is  weak.  Biilow  believed  in  it  enough  to  produce  it  in  Hanover,  and 
so  did  Felix  Mottl  in  Carlsruhe  and  Munich. 

In  1852  also  Liszt  did  Schumann's  "Manfred"  three  times  and  then 
launched  the  first  extended  demonstration  of  the  New  Music  by  arrang- 
ing and  conducting  a  festival  in  Ballenstedt.  The  program  consisted 
of  works  by  Cluck,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Wagner  and  Liszt,  and  it 
included  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  Von  Biilow  reports:  "Liszt 
accomplished  miracles.  After  three  days  of  rehearsals  everything  gave 
the  impression  and  sounded  as  if  the  300  performers  all  belonged  to 
one  permanent  organization  instead  of  having  been  recruited  from 
many  different  cities.  The  personality  of  Liszt's  conducting  carried  away 
his  hearers  and  aroused  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm." 

Liszt  reached  the  peak  of  his  activity  as  a  propagandist  in  the 
early  part  of  1853  with  a  Weimar  Festival  for  Wagner  which  consisted 
of  gala  performances  of  "The  Flying  Dutchman",  "Tannhauser"  and 
"Lohengrin".  This  was  the  event  that  definitely  established  Wagner's 
reputation  and  standing  in  Germany. 

But  Liszt's  appeals  to  the  Grand  Duke  for  improving  conditions  at 
the  Opera  met  with  no  encouragement  and  he  began  to  find  himself 
hindered  in  the  maintenance  of  what  he  had  already  achieved.  Finally, 
he  offered  his  resignation  as  director  and  conductor. 

The  Neue  Zeitschrift  wrote:    "Franz  Liszt's  resignation  from  the 
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Weimar  Opera  seems  imminent  after  several  contradictions  of  the 
rumor.  He  had  agreed  to  remain  only  on  certain  conditions,  all  bene- 
ficial to  the  institution,  and  the  Grand  Duke's  failure  to  cooperate  in 
that  respect  fills  us  with  the  apprehension  that  Liszt  will  give  up  his 
post.  When  Liszt  leaves,  not  Weimar  alone  but  all  Germany  will  lose 
its  most  talented  and  energetic  conductor,  and  German  opera  its  greatest 
and  strongest  support." 

Liszt's  resignation  was  not  accepted  by  the  Grand  Duke,  who 
promised  many  concessions,  but  Liszt  took  no  part  in  any  performance 
at  the  opera  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  year,  1853,  was  to  prove  the 
climax  of  his  career  as  a  conductor  and  a  turning  point  in  his  life. 

His  rivals  and  detractors  had  been  waiting  for  this  opportunity  to 
launch  a  massed  broadside  against  Liszt's  interpretations  and  even 
against  his  technical  routine  with  the  baton.  The  Prince  Regent  of 
Baden  asked  him  to  organize  and  conduct  the  first  South  German  Music 
Festival  at  Carlsruhe,  and  a  tremendous  audience  came.  The  "Tann- 
hauser"  Overture,  which  opened  the  program,  had  to  be  repeated.  But 
in  the  middle  of  the  concert  a  slight  contretemps  took  place  during  the 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  when,  near  the  finish  of 
the  work,  Liszt  gave  a  sign  which  the  players  misinterpreted.  A 
momentary  wavering  ensued,  and  this  was  enough.  Inimical  critics 
attributed  this  to  Liszt's  inability  to  conduct,  then  they  pitched  in  and 
denounced  his  interpretations,  even  of  the  modern  music  on  the  program. 

The  lion  made  a  general  answer  with  this  remarkable  Credo: 
"The  works  for  which  I  openly  confess  my  admiration  and  predilection 
belong  mostly  in  a  category  for  which  the  specific  so-called  'able  con- 
ductors' have  more  or  less  sympathy,  or  none  at  all.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  such  works  demand  improvement  and  progress,  in  performance  by 
an  orchestra,  in  accentuation,  rhythm,  phrasing  and  declamation  of 
detail  in  certain  passages  to  infuse  them  with  light  and  shade,  and  such 
improvement  and  progress  we  are  obviously  approaching.  In  plain 
words,  we  need  improvement  in  the  style  of  performance. 

"There  is  more  advantage  in  a  musician  who  plays  and  conducts 
thai)  in  one  who  is  only  a  beater  of  rhythm.  To  maintain  a  strict  rhythm 
in  each  individual  bar  in  certain  passages  will  counteract  the  sense  of 
expression  and  understanding.  Here,  as  in  anything  else,  the  spirit 
is  killed  by  the  rudiments,  a  death-warrant  to  which  I  will  never  affix 
my  signature.    I  find  little  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Wagner 
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and  others  when  they  are  led  by  a  conductor  who  functions  li' 
windmill,  trying  to  convey  warmth  and  enthusiasm  to  his  personnel  only 
by  the  perspiration  of  his  efforts,  particularly  when  he  is  dealing  with 
a  work  which  calls  for  understanding  and  expression,  penetration,  and 
a  kindling  of  human  hearts  to  spiritual  participation  in  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  art.  The  self-satisfaction  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  average 
conductor  are  not  enough;  they  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  dig- 
nity, sublimity  and  freedom  of  Art! 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  principal  task  of  a  conductor  is  not  to 
put  himself  in  evidence  but  to  disappear  behind  his  functions  as  much 
as  possible.   We  are  pilots,  not  servants  ..." 

Incidentally,  if  we  admit  that  the  modern  school  of  conductors 
derives  from  Liszt,  it  must  occur  to  us  that  many  of  his  celebrated 
pupils  and  successors  have  overlooked  the  injunction  in  his  last  para- 
graph to  make  themselves  personally  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

In  1854  Liszt  returned  to  his  post  at  the  Weimar  Opera.  During 
the  city's  "classical  period",  when  Goethe  was  its  stage  manager  for 
drama,  the  audiences  had  been  of  appreciable  size.  For  Liszt's  efforts 
and  offerings  they  dwindled.  Clearly,  further  effort  was  needed.  Fol- 
lowing some  of  the  performances  of  Wagner's  operas,  Liszt  had  sent 
articles  to  the  Journal  des  Debats,  explaining  to  the  musical  world  the 
conditions  he  faced  and  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Now 
he  decided  to  contribute  essays  to  the  Weimar  papers,  to  prepare  his 
hearers  for  the  music  he  intended  to  perform  by  explaining  its  char- 
acter and  meaning.  And  he  opened  the  season  with  a  little  act  of  diplo- 
macy, the  production  of  "The  Nibelungen",  an  opera  by  Dorn,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Berlin  Opera.  Liszt's  motive  was  always,  of  course,  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  Wagnerian  saga,  and  this  gesture  might  pave 
the  way  for  the  production  of  "Tannhauser"  in  Berlin.  Another  novelty 
that  distinguished  Liszt's  renewed  activity  in  Weimar  was  Rubinstein's 
one-act  "The  Siberian  Hunter".  So  the  purpose  of  the  director-conductor 
remained  unchanged  —  to  make  Weimar  a  stepping  stone  to  help  young, 
gifted  composers  meet  the  public  and  gain  experience. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Liszt  founded  "The  New  Association  of 
Weimar",  whose  title  offended  the  city's  standpatters.    The  idea  origi 
nated  with  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben,  the  poet,  a  close  friend  of  Liszt. 
In  addition  to  musicians,  the  membership  included  painters,  sculptors. 
writers  and  actors.  Liszt  was  President.  At  concerts  and  other  functions, 
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the  guests  were  received  with  ceremony,  and  toasts  were  proffered  them 
in  German,  French  and  Latin.  Rietschel,  the  sculptor,  made  a  beautiful 
medallion  of  Liszt.  Berlioz  came  and  led  his  "La  Captive",  "The  Child- 
hood of  Christ",  "The  Return  to  Life"  and  a  continuation  of  the  "Sym- 
phonic Fantastique".  The  Liszt  E  flat  Concerto  was  performed  with  the 
composer  at  the  piano,  and  Liszt  repeated  Schumann's  "Genoveva", 
even  though  he  did  not  consider  it  one  of  that  master's  most  significant 
compositions. 

On  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  Liszt's  birthday  a  festival  was 
arranged  in  honor  of  "the  man  of  progress".  At  the  Altenburg  there  were 
tableaux  vivants  of  the  moderns,  with  accompaniments  of  their  music. 
Genast,  stage  manager  of  the  Opera,  in  a  speech  at  The  New  Association 
of  Weimar,  dubbed  Liszt  "the  musical  Columbus".  But  the  principal 
event  of  the  celebration  was  planned  to  take  place  in  Berlin. 

The  initial  steps  were  discouraging.  Wagner  had  proposed  to  the 
Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  Count  Botho  von  Hiilsen,  that  Liszt  be 
invited  to  conduct  the  local  premiere  of  "Tannhauser".  Had  Wagner 
known  von  Hiilsen  better  he  would  never  have  written.  The  request 
was  refused  and  Wagner  took  back  the  score  of  his  opera.  Even  the 
Grand  Duke  failed  to  alter  the  Intendant's  dictum  that  no  one  but  the 
regular  conductor  would  lead  performances  there,  whether  of  "Tann- 
hauser" or  any  other  work. 

Liszt,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  ignored  the  insult,  so  as  to  make 
no  further  trouble  for  Wagner,  and  was  even  so  gracious  as  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  the  Intendant  to  take  part  in  some  of  the  piano 
rehearsals  of  "Tannhauser". 

During  his  stay  in  Berlin  he  led  a  concert  of  his  own  compositions, 
hoping  to  duplicate  with  the  baton  the  triumphs  he  had  achieved  there 
with  the  piano  in  1841.  But  circumstances  were  different  now.  The 
public  had  not  yet  been  educated  to  large,  new  orchestral  works  and 
most  musicians  were  prejudiced  in  advance.  Nevertheless  Liszt  received 
from  the  public  an  acclaim  that  was  reasonably  gratifying  under  the 
circumstances.  The  program  was  made  up  of  "Les  Preludes",  "Ave 
Maria"  for  mixed  chorus  and  organ,  the  E  flat  piano  Concerto  with 
von  Biilow  as  soloist,  "Tasso",  Psalm  XIII  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Liszl  was  recalled  three  times  after  the  Psalm  and  that  was  something 
<>\  a  triumph,  even  if  the  acclamations  of  1841  were  not  duplicated.  He 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  by  the  audience  as  a  modem  who 
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had  something  to  say  if  a  coterie  of  reactionaiy  critics,  after  the  concert, 
had  not  gone  to  work  with  virulent  attacks,  the  gist  of  which  was  that 
Liszt  had  absolutely  no  mission  as  a  musical  creator. 

He  gave  a  Mozart  Festival  in  Vienna  in  1856,  received  ovations 
from  Viennese  audiences  and  critics  alike  and  was  extolled  in  verse 
by  the  poets  Mosenthal  and  Bauernfeld.  He  also  led  his  "Missa 
Solemnis"  in  the  same  year  at  the  consecration  of  the  Cathedral  in  Gran, 
where  poor  acoustics  prevented  a  success;  but  it  was  performed  a  few 
days  later  in  Budapest  and  made  an  unreserved  impression.  Another 
concert  followed  immediately,  at  which  "Les  Preludes"  had  to  be  played 
twice. 

Liszt  had  often  concertized  with  Berlioz.  Now,  at  last,  he  was  to 
appear  with  Wagner.  The  occasion  was  a  visit  with  Princess  Wittgen- 
stein to  Zurich,  where  Wagner  lived.  Schadrowsky,  a  young  musician, 
invited  the  two  musical  giants  to  conduct  a  charity  concert  at  St.  Gallen 
in  order  to  give  Wagner  a  chance  to  hear  some  of  Liszt's  works.  Wagner 
wrote  afterward:  "Liszt  rehearsed  two  of  his  orchestral  works,  'Orpheus' 
and  'Les  Preludes',  with  consummate  skill,  much  to  my  delight,  in  spite 
of  the  rather  inferior  quality  of  the  instruments.  The  public  performance 
was  really  beautiful  and  inspiring.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
'Orpheus',  to  which  I  had  already  assigned  a  high  place  among  Liszt's 
compositions,  but  the  audience  preferred  'Les  Preludes',  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  to  be  repeated."  During  this  visit  Liszt  played  both  his 
"Faust"  and  "Dante"  scores  to  Wagner,  who  was  most  impressed  with 
the  latter.  Then  they  went  through  the  "Walkure"  music  together  and 
Liszt  wrote  to  his  friend  Gillie  in  Vienna:  "Wagner's  'Nibelungen'  opens 
a  new  world." 

Returning  to  the  Weimar  Theatre  after  a  long  absence,  Liszt  con- 
ducted there  again  in  1857  and  received  ovations,  especially  for  his  own 
symphonic  poem,  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  Montague"  and  the  A  major 
Concerto,  with  Hans  von  Bronsart  at  the  piano. 

But  there  were  some  failures  away  from  Weimar,  the  public  becom- 
ing as  hostile  as  the  most  active  critics.  In  Leipzig,  which  was  always 
cool  to  Liszt,  he  conducted  "Les  Preludes",  the  E  flat  Piano  Concerto 
with  Biilow  at  the  keyboard,  and  "Mazeppa".  The  first  two  works  were 
cordially  received  but  "Mazeppa"  touched  off  a  scandalous  scene,  begin- 
ning with  loud  laughter  at  the  opening  crash  of  cymbals.  This  was 
followed  by  continuous  hissing,  much  whistling  and  a  bare  modicum 
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of  applause.  Considering  the  hidebound  conventionality  of  Leipzig, 
Liszt's  programming  of  "Mazeppa"  was  unwise,  for  it  contained  too 
much  that  was  new  for  an  audience  "already  resentful",  as  Kapp  said. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  demonstration  might  have  been  arranged  by  conspira- 
tors and  launched  at  a  given  signal.  On  the  other  hand,  one  might 
assume  another  reason  for  the  debacle  and  not  blame  it  entirely  on  the 
composition.  Liszt's  orchestra  in  Weimar  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined to  give  the  best  results,  but  elsewhere  he  was  dependent  on 
the  competence  and  goodwill  of  players  unfamiliar  to  him.  Usually, 
when  he  toured,  one  rehearsal  was  put  at  his  disposal,  and  while  that 
might  suffice  for  material  like  "Les  Preludes"  and  the  E  flat  Piano  Con- 
certo, which  were  already  fairly  well  known,  it  could  not  do  justice  to 
a  novelty  like  "Mazeppa".  David,  the  concertmaster,  had  rehearsed  the 
thirty  violins  to  perfection,  but  who  can  say  whether  the  rest  of  the 
work  had  been  equally  well  prepared  —  the  cymbals,  for  instance,  with 
the  absolute  precision  they  required? 

Some  days  later  Liszt  encountered  a  sensational  success  with  the 
"Tannhauser  Overture"  at  the  Leipzig  Opera,  and  yet  hissing  was  heard 
at  various  times  during  the  acts  which  followed.  Might  this  not  suggest 
that  the  orchestra  was  on  its  toes  with  the  Overture,  which  it  had  often 
performed  in  concert  form,  but  slipped  up  when  it  came  to  the  rest  of 
the  opera?  Once  hostility  has  broken  out  in  an  audience,  its  favor  is 
hard  to  win  back. 

Later  in  the  year,  at  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  Festival,  his  reception  was 
marred  by  an  odious  incident.  Liszt,  fearing  bitter  opposition,  had 
refused  at  first  to  conduct,  but  he  yielded  finally  to  the  entreaties  of  a 
special  committee  that  travelled  to  Leipzig  to  invite  him.  The  program 
ran  for  three  days  and  it  included  Beethoven's  "Die  Weihe  des  Hauses" 
Overture,  Handel's  "Messiah",  a  Cantata  by  Bach,  Berlioz'  "L'Enfance 
du  Christ",  Liszt's  "Festklange"  and  a  concert  with  soloists  when  Biilow 
played  the  E  flat  Concerto.  Liszt's  success  began  with  the  very  first 
program.  At  the  second,  the  orchestra  received  him  with  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  the  Mayor's  daughter  presented  him  with  a  huge  laurel  wreath 
and  the  audience  cheered  wildly.  All  this  while,  however,  a  conspiracy 
had  been  waiting  to  break  into  the  open,  led  by  Liszt's  erstwhile  friend, 
Hiller.  On  the  third  day,  at  the  finish  of  the  E  flat  Concerto,  Hiller 
gave  a  signal  by  whistling  on  his  latchkey  and  his  group  of  rowdies 
unloosed  a  terrific  din.   The  greater  part  of  the  audience  objected  loudly 
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to  the  tumult,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  concert  had  been  ruined. 
Nevertheless  the  city  presented  Liszt  with  a  gold  medal  at  the  close  of 
the  Festival  and  multitudes  of  people  joined  in  hosannahs  to  their  great 
guest.  Aside  from  the  behavior  of  Hiller  and  his  horde,  the  Festival 
was  one  of  Liszt's  most  imposing  triumphs  in  that  period. 

In  Dresden  the  "Dante"  failed  to  win  its  audience,  but  this  time 
the  fault  was  entirely  Liszt's.  He  had  written  once  to  the  Grand  Duke: 
"Skill  can  enhance  the  value  of  material  forces,  even  double  them,  but 
it  has  its  limitations.  If  you  treble  them  in  an  effort  to  reach  your  aim, 
you  must  not  rely  upon  skill  alone,  for,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  be 
sadly  disappointed."  This  is  a  sound  and  sensible  idea.  Unfortunately, 
Liszt  had  taken  for  granted  in  Dresden  a  skill  which  was  not  there. 
He  could  not  complain  of  the  forces  that  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
The  most  amazing  thing  about  the  whole  disaster  was  Liszt's  childlike 
astonishment  and  "complete  disappointment"  when  the  inevitable 
occurred.  This  is  what  happened.  One  of  the  first  Wagnerites,  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  former  H  of -Kapellmeister,  had  invited  Liszt  to  conduct  a 
concert  in  the  theatre  and  had  made  every  possible  arrangement  to 
promote  his  illustrious  guest.  Liszt  had  always  had  enthusiastic  recep- 
tions in  Dresden;  there  had  never  been  any  unpleasant  experiences  as, 
for  example,  in  Leipzig.  Perhaps  the  Dresden  public  had  more  of  a  mind 
of  its  own  than  the  people  of  most  other  large  cities.  Whatever  the 
basic  cause,  the  concert  fell  completely  flat.  Though  there  were  no 
hostile  demonstrations,  it  appears  to  have  been  Liszt's  most  humiliating 
defeat  both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  conductor.  Biilow  ascribed  the 
blame  to  the  program.  "How  I  begged  and  implored  the  Master,"  he 
wrote,  "to  place  some  of  his  smaller  compositions  on  the  program  instead 
of  the  'Dante'  Symphony.  But  other  influences,  certainly  Princess  Witt- 
genstein's, had  the  upper  hand.  Owing  to  the  displeasing  impression 
which  the  'Dante'  Symphony  made,  all  the  cities  around  Dresden  re- 
mained closed  to  Liszt  for  years,  although  his  symphonic  poem  'Pro- 
metheus' had  met  with  quite  a  favorable  reception." 

But  Biilow's  viewpoint  cannot  be  justified  and  that  of  Princess 
Wittgenstein  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  whatever  the  results. 
Are  masterworks  created  to  be  withheld  from  the  public?  Where  and 
how  should  they  be  performed  if  not  where  adequate  resources  are 
available  and  under  the  skillful  direction  of  their  creator?  The  faint- 
heartedness of  the  generally  intrepid  von  Biilow  seems  as  incredible  in 
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this  case  as  his  error  in  seeking  the  real  reason  for  the  failure.  With 
his  own  great  experience  as  a  conductor  he  must  have  known  that 
strange  new  works  demand  adequate  rehearsal.  The  masterwork,  under 
Liszt's  direction  in  Dresden  in  1857,  was  performed  after  only  one 
rehearsal!   To  those  who  know  the  score  this  is  horrendous. 

During  this  year  of  1857  a  number  of  personal  and  artistic  diffi- 
culties came  to  an  acute  head.  Because  of  Princess  Wittgenstein's  great 
wealth  the  Russian  Court  still  remained  inflexible  in  its  opposition  to 
her  divorce  from  her  husband,  and  staid  Weimar  began  to  show  its 
disapproval  of  the  situation  in  the  Altenburg  notwithstanding  the  tacit 
sanction  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  family.  The  Princess  had  travelled 
to  Rome  to  try  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  annul  her  marriage  or  help  her 
procure  a  divorce.  Things  had  not  yet  reached  a  crisis,  however,  when 
Fate  precipitated  them,  for  better  or  for  worse,  by  putting  just  the  right 
man  in  the  light  place  at  the  right  time.  The  man  was  Franz  Dingelstedt 
and  he  was  put  into  the  place  of  Indendant  at  the  Weimar  Court  Theatre 
on  Liszt's  recommendation.  The  man's  character  is  best  described  by 
Peter  Cornelius,  who  said  "All  that  Liszt  wants  is  Art;  Dingelstedt  wants 
only  —  Dingelstedt."  Without  Dingelstedt's  hostile  intervention  Liszt 
might  have  won  the  Grand  Duke's  last-minute  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wagner  Festspielhaus  in  Weimar,  despite  all  other  objec- 
tions and  intrigues.  The  site  had  already  been  decided  upon  and  could 
have  been  secured  if  the  new  Intendant  had  agreed  to  the  enterprise 
with  as  much  vigor  as  he  displayed  against  it.  When  the  Duke  finally 
refused,  Liszt  said  dejectedly  to  Madame  Merian,  Raff's  sister-in-law, 
"His  Highness  today  denied  me  something  that  he  will  bitterly  regret 
in  the  future." 

Dingelstedt's  opposition,  sweeping  aside  his  debt  to  Liszt,  was 
based  on  his  predilection  for  drama  and  his  deep  antagonism  toward 
Wagner,  whose  music  he  could  not  understand.  Liszt  had  begged 
Dingelstedt  in  1850  to  accept  the  position  of  dramaturgist  at  the  Weimar 
Theatre  and  had  seen  to  it  that  his  play  "Das  Haus  des  Bentveldt"  was 
produced  there.  He  had  also  asked  Dingelstedt  to  write  the  prologue 
for  the  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  at  the  Weimar  Opera,  which 
Dingelstedt  did,  and  then  sent  a  confusing  article  afterwards  to  the 
AU^emeine  Musik  Zeitung,  much  to  Wagner's  annoyance.  When  the 
"Nibelungen"  Tetralogy  was  completed  and  Liszt  suggested  to  the 
Duke  lliit  a  special  theatre  be  built  for  its  performance,  that  cautious 
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gentleman  instituted  various  inquiries  into  the  value  and  feasibility  of 
the  idea.  Dingelstedt,  with  the  authority  of  his  official  position,  could 
have  spoken  the  decisive  word  that  would  have  won  over  the  Grand 
Duke.  He  chose  to  do  the  opposite  and  is  thus  eminently  fitted  to  rank 
with  Erostratus,  for  the  scale  was  so  evenly  balanced  that  only  such  a 
touch  of  objection  was  needed  to  topple  over  a  project  already  badly 
undermined. 

Liszt  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke:  "It  appears  not  only  that  I  have 
become  unnecessary  to  the  people  of  Weimar,  but  have  even  become 
superfluous  .  .  .  You  have  received  information  from  sources  that  speak 
slightingly  of  'experiments'  with  which  I  have  overtaxed  your  liberality. 
Let  me  point  out  again  that  a  theatre  receives  recognition  through  its 
initiative,  which  is  indispensable  for  first-rate  performances  and  is  ma- 
liciously misrepresented  as  'experiments'.  In  the  light  of  this  outlook, 
I  conclude,  with  thanks  for  the  assistance  of  Your  Highness,  that  the 
Wagnerian  operas  which  are  already  in  the  repertoire,  and  other 
masterworks  as  well,  stand  in  no  furtiier  need  of  my  services." 

Liszt  was  affected  even  more  deeply  by  an  event  of  both  personal 
and  artistic  impact  when  Joseph  Joachim  became  the  first  important 
deserter  from  the  Modern  cause,  resigned  as  concertmaster  in  Weimar 
and  thereafter  became  openly  hostile  to  Liszt  and  Wagner  and  their 
musical  tendencies  and  purposes. 

And  Dingelstedt,  not  content  with  nullifying  the  plan  of  a  Wagner 
Theater  in  Weimar,  was  to  be  the  active  cause  of  Liszt's  final  resigna- 
tion from  his  post  in  1858,  a  catastrophe  that  would  occur  toward  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Before  this  happened,  however,  Liszt  was  to  achieve  many  honors 
and  successes,  much  gratitude  and  appreciation,  both  in  Weimar  and 
elsewhere.  Prague  fell  under  his  spell  anew  when  he  conducted  his 
"Die  Ideale"  and  "Dante"  and  Carl  Tausig  played  the  A  major  Concerto 
with  the  composer  directing.  Liszt  arrived  in  Prague  5  March  and,  as 
the  concert  was  not  to  take  place  until  the  11th,  he  had  time  for  more 
than  the  one  rehearsal  that  had  proved  so  disastrous  in  Dresden.  An 
audience  of  over  4,000  applauded  him  to  the  echo.  In  Vienna  he  had 
to  do  his  "Graner  Mass"  twice  and  it  was  greeted  with  respect  and 
admiration,  as  it  was  afterwards  in  Budapest  where  he  also  performed 
it  twice  by  request.  The  receipts  of  the  second  performance  were  turned 
over  to  the  National  Conservatory  Fund  and  Liszt  added  1,000  gulden 
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from  his  private  means.  The  Emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  patent 
of  nobility  which  would  have  put  "Von"  before  his  name,  but  he  asked 
that  it  be  given  instead  to  his  cousin  Edward. 

Two  staunch  followers  now  appeared  who  were  to  give  Liszt's 
works  repeated  production  in  the  next  few  years,  and  this  encouraged 
the  composer  in  his  belief  that  his  much  maligned  music  had  real  merit. 
First  there  was  Edward  Stein,  conductor  of  the  Loh  concerts  which 
were  named  from  a  park  belonging  to  Prince  Loh.  After  Stein's  depar- 
ture, Max  von  Erdmannsdorfer  took  up  his  baton  and  in  the  'eighties 
Liszt  would  often  go  from  Weimar  with  pupils  and  friends  to  hear  his 
major  scores  performed.  Then  there  were  concerts  in  Loewenberg, 
Silesia,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Constantin  von  Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen,  led  by  Max  Seifritz  who  invited  Liszt  to  conduct  his  "Tasso" 
and  "Festklange"  and  the  E  flat  Concerto  played  by  Biilow. 

The  last  opera  conducted  by  Liszt  in  Weimar,  in  1858,  was  Cor- 
nelius' "The  Barber  of  Bagdad".  From  the  first  notes  it  encountered  a 
degree  of  opposition  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Weimar.  Hissing 
continued  without  interruption,  drowning  the  loud  applause  of  the 
Grand  Duke  and  his  coterie.  Cornelius  himself  described  the  scene  at 
the  end:  "Finally  Liszt  and  the  whole  orchestra  began  to  applaud,  Frau 
von  Milde,  the  principal  soprano,  dragged  me  onto  the  stage  and  the 
rest  of  the  singers  entered  into  the  noisy  quarrel,  standing  up  for  me 
with  warm  enthusiasm.  May  everyone,  interested  like  myself,  give  his 
life  and  soul  for  this  man  Liszt,  who  carries  the  banner  of  our  New 
Period."  Kapp  wonders  whether  Dingelstedt  instigated  the  conspiracy 
and  there  is  circumstantial  evidence  that  he  did,  for  all  those  who 
launched  the  miniature  riot  gathered  around  him  after  the  performance. 
Though  the  rank  and  file  of  the  population  of  Weimar  joined  in  con- 
demning Dingelstedt,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  ugly  incident  was  the 
final  straw  which  made  Liszt  decide  to  give  up  the  unequal  struggle 
in  Weimar.  Princess  Wittgenstein  said  to  Cornelius  after  the  evening: 
"I  feel  somehow  that  when  he  laid  down  the  baton  tonight,  Liszt  closed 
a  chapter  in  his  life."  But  twenty  months  were  to  pass  before  the  Master 
actually  left  the  city  for  which  he  had  done  such  great  things. 

Two  days  after  this  fateful  episode,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Beethoven 
Festival  held  at  the  Opera,  the  genuine  public  of  Weimar  manifested 
its  true  sentiments  toward  Liszt.  The  unusual  character  of  the  prolonged 
ovations   showered   upon   him  represented   the  most   eloquent  protest 
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possible  against  the  indignities  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  Kam- 
mersangerin  von  Milde  recited  a  Prologue  written  by  Cornelius  in 
which  he  characterized  Beethoven  as  a  "creator  of  purely  musical  inspi- 
ration" and  an  allusion  to  Liszt  in  connection  with  Beethoven  was  seized 
upon  by  the  audience  as  the  cue  for  a  torrent  of  applause  which  cut 
short  the  recitation  and  brought  cheers,  not  only  for  Weimar's  great 
man,  but  for  Cornelius  also. 

But  this  was  the  end,  although  much  water  was  to  flow  beneath 
many  a  bridge  before  Liszt  finally  turned  his  back  on  Weimar.  He 
appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1859,  where  Biilow  was  doing  active  propa- 
ganda work  on  behalf  of  modern  composers,  but  with  little  luck  where 
the  works  of  Liszt  were  concerned.  When  hisses  were  heard  after  the 
"Ideale",  Biilow  showed  his  mettle,  and  made  the  first  of  those  many 
stage  speeches  which  were  to  become  famous,  ordering  the  demon- 
strators to  leave  "as  it  is  not  customary  to  hiss  in  this  hall".  If  the 
hissers  were  cowed,  the  critics  were  not,  and  their  reviews  were  scathing. 
Biilow  insisted  that  Liszt  conduct  the  opus  himself  six  weeks  later  and 
he  did.  But  before  he  left  Weimar  he  said  laughingly  to  those  around 
him:  "The  reason  I  gave  to  the  directorate  for  returning  to  Berlin  was 
that  I  wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  be  Tiissed  out'."  This  time  he  was 
not  hissed,  on  the  contrary  he  and  the  "Ideale"  were  received  enthusi- 
astically by  the  public,  but  the  critics  turned  up  again  with  baleful 
attacks. 

For  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  founded  by  Schu- 
mann, Franz  Brendel,  a  zealous  and  progressive  conductor,  summoned 
members  of  the  New  Association  to  Leipzig  for  a  general  meeting  that 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  Peace  Conference  in  musical  matters.  There  were 
concerts,  at  the  first  of  which  Liszt  conducted  "Tasso"  and  the  Prelude 
to  "Tristan  and  Isolde".  At  the  second  concert  he  led  his  "Graner 
Mass",  at  the  third  Bach's  B  minor,  and  at  the  fourth  Schumann's  "Geno- 
veva".  The  whole  series  as  well  as  the  meetings  were  so  successful 
that  Liszt  proposed  these  functions  become  annual  events  to  be  held 
in  the  same  spirit  in  different  cities  which  the  administrators  would 
select.  This  was  the  genesis  of  the  celebrated  Allgemeiner  Deutsche!' 
Tonkiinstler  Verein  "to  promote  the  welfare  of  musicians  and  improve 
musical  conditions  through  the  union  of  all  groups  and  parties."  Liszt 
was  named  president  and  remained  in  that  exalted  office  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  giving  the  closest  attention  to  his  duties  except  when 
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he  was  away  from  Germany.  In  later  years  Richard  Strauss  was  to  hold 
the  presidency. 

And  so  the  year  1860  arrived. 

Even  after  the  Princess  left  Weimar  definitively,  the  tragedy  in  the 
Altenburg  went  on.  Liszt  lived  mostly  in  seclusion,  seeking  consolation 
in  his  work  and  in  religious  devotions.  Weimarians  knew  that  he  would 
not  be  with  them  much  longer  and  strove  in  every  way  to  show  him 
their  sense  of  indebtedness  and  their  appreciation,  arranging  many 
festivities  in  his  honor  and  making  him  an  honorary  citizen.  But  Liszt's 
power  at  the  Opera  had  almost  vanished  with  Dingelstedt's  accession 
to  the  Intendency,  and  he  was  unable  even  to  put  through  a  perform- 
ance of  "Rienzi"  at  Christmastide,  though  he  had  suggested  it  to  the 
management  long  before.  When  the  work  finally  reached  the  stage  in 
Weimar,  sometime  later,  he  contented  himself  with  taking  charge  of  a 
few  of  the  rehearsals. 

During  the  first  half  of  1861  Weimar  saw  very  little  of  Liszt. 
Napoleon  III  made  him  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  went  to 
Paris  to  thank  the  Emperor  in  person,  remained  there  several  months, 
and  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  whenever  and  wherever  he  appeared 
in  the  city  which  had  hailed  his  first  triumphs. 

In  August  the  Tonkimstler  convention  was  held  in  Weimar,  with 
the  presence  of  Wagner  as  the  crowning  event.  He  made  the  keynote 
speech,  exhorting  his  hearers  to  remain  faithful  to  the  banner  and  to 
pledge  allegiance  to  his  august  friend  and  companion  and  to  himself. 
Weissheimer  reported  later:  "It  is  difficult  to  imagine  with  what  rejoic- 
ing and  unbounded  enthusiasm  these  words  were  received  by  the 
hundreds  present.  Both  of  the  illustrious  men  were  nearly  suffocated 
under  onslaughts  of  affection  and  admiration."  Following  the  conven- 
tion, the  New  Association  of  Weimar  arranged  a  banquet  for  Liszt. 
The  faithful,  including  his  orchestra,  gathered  around  him  to  do  homage. 

The  next  day  he  left  for  Rome,  to  remain  away  from  Weimar  for 
many  years  .  .  . 

Why  did  Liszt  remain  in  Weimar  for  twenty  months  after  the  failure 
of  Cornelius'  opera  and  the  disgraceful  scenes  at  its  premiere?  He 
answers  the  question  himself,  giving  both  personal  and  artistic  reasons. 
The  personal  equation  is  set  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Duke,  written 
after  the  marriage  of  Princess  Wittgenstein's  daughter  Marie  to  Prince 
Eiohenlne:  "The  news  which  I  receive  concerning  the  divorce  proceed- 
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ings  proves  clearly  that  intrigue  and  unscrupulous  scheming  are 
still  going  on.  Under  these  circumstances  my  position  in  Weimar  is 
untenable.  Even  while  it  was  necessary  to  protect  a  young  daughter 
from  cruel  forces,  the  ordeal  had  become  almost  unbearable.  Conse- 
quently, hard  as  it  is  for  me  to  leave  you,  I  am  now  compelled  to  seek 
a  new  way  of  life  far  from  Weimar,  where  my  existence  will  be  less  of  a 
burden,  less  complicated  outwardly  and  less  of  a  strain  inwardly."  The 
"hard  as  it  is  to  leave  you"  shows  that  Liszt  had  more  than  a  formal 
feeling  for  the  Duke,  though  he  did  not  deserve  it,  for  when  the  people 
of  Weimar  had  shown  their  disapproval  of  the  Cornelius  incident  and 
looked  for  their  ruler  to  take  a  similar  stand,  the  Duke  failed  to  assert 
himself  against  Dingelstedt's  machinations. 

In  another  letter  to  the  Duke,  a  year  later,  Liszt  touches  on  the 
artistic  reasons  which  impelled  him  leave  Weimar:  "You  refer  often  to  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  you  at  your  express  command  and  much  against 
my  will.  Fully  convinced  in  advance  that  it  would  lead  nowhere,  I 
merely  set  down  what  should  have  and  could  have  taken  place  at  an 
earlier  date  .  .  .  The  object  of  my  letter  today  is  to  tell  you  why  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  resume  my  activities  at  the  Theatre,  and  this  is 
in  no  way  in  wilful  opposition  to  your  appeal.  For  Your  Highness  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  proposals  of  marriage  or  diplomatic  advances 
which  have  not  been  accepted  lose  their  validity  after  a  year,  by  virtue 
of  the  lapse  of  time  which  alters  feelings,  conditions  and  situations. 
If,  a  year  ago,  you  had  held  me  to  my  word,  which  I  did  not  in  the 
least  expect,  I  should  have  made  the  best  of  things  and  stayed  on  for 
one  or  two  seasons  longer.  But  my  resolution  to  take  leave  of  public 
life  does  not  date  from  yesterday.  Chance  alone  could  decide  whether 
it  was  to  follow  success  or  failure.  I  have  left,  and  for  good.  After  this 
lapse  of  time  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  return  where  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  remaining.  I  have  been  in  harness  for  forty  years  and  I  consider 
that  my  task  is  done.  I  have  no  wish  to  wait,  as  Spohr  did,  for  the 
fatigue  of  old  age  to  overtake  me,  any  more  than  I  ever  intended  to 
labor  at  the  piano,  a  la  Moscheles,  until  my  temperament  is  worn  out  .  .  . 
A  person  of  any  mental  quality  has  ideas  of  his  own.  If  he  wishes  to 
make  use  of  his  abilities  he  must  be  allowed  to  work  in  accordance 
with  those  ideas  of  his.  This  is  common  sense.  In  my  particular  case, 
I  could  not  agree  to  conditions  which  would  lay  me  under  obligations 
of  gratitude  to  Your  Highness  while  they  bound  me  to  agreements 
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which  gave  me  no  authority  and  so  made  my  services  unsatisfactory. 
The  Weimar  Theatre  was  of  importance  only  in  Goethe's  day,  and 
Goethe  did  not  have  to  make  public  appearances.  ...  If  you  desire 
my  services,  then  let  me  have  freedom  to  express  the  spirit  which  I 
represent,  a  spirit  of  initiative  and  progress  in  the  realm  of  Art.  .  .  . 
Without  any  assistance  whatever,  I  founded  a  school  in  Weimar  in  ten 
years.  Only  I  could  perform  certain  works  with  the  scanty  means  that 
I  dared  not  ask  anyone  else  to  work  with.  This  was  at  least  something, 
but  that  was  all  it  could  be.  If  you  would  help  me,  if  you  would  give 
your  support  to  those  whom  I  recommend  to  you,  then  I  promise  you 
that  Weimar  would  really  become  what  it  is  now  in  name  only,  the 
seat  of  the  New  German  School.  You  could  count  on  success,  and  the 
future  would  belong  to  us!" 

What  this  letter  shows  above  all  is  the  inexhaustible  perseverance 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  of  an  artist  sure  of  his  mission,  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  defeat  and,  almost  against  his  better  judgment,  still  ready 
to  believe  that  the  greatness  of  his  cause  might  work  miracles. 

After  the  Grand  Duke  returned  to  Weimar  from  a  visit  to  Wilhelms- 
thal  in  August,  1861,  Liszt  wrote  to  Biilow:  "He  cannot  get  used  to 
the  idea  of  my  leaving  Weimar  for  a  long  period."  And  toward  the  end 
Liszt  felt  very  much  the  same  way.  The  bonds  of  sentiment  between 
the  two  men  were  very  strong. 

When  Wagner's  great  "Nibelungen  Ring"  was  finally  produced  in 
Bayreuth,  Liszt  could  not  refrain  from  reporting  to  the  Grand  Duke: 
"What  is  being  accomplished  here  is  almost  a  miracle.  I  must  always 
regret  that  Weimar,  with  its  glorious  past,  cannot  share  in  it  now." 

In  1867,  during  a  brilliant  Festival  at  the  Wartburg  in  Eisenach, 
Liszt's  oratorio  "Saint  Elizabeth"  made  an  even  deeper  impression  than 
at  its  premiere  in  Budapest.  Liszt,  in  his  conscientious  way,  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  work  during  rehearsals  with  the  small  Eisenach  Orches- 
tra. But  after  listening  patiently  for  a  while  to  the  faulty  scraping  and 
blowing  of  the  players,  he  broke  out:  "This  sounds  hideous,  it  is  abom- 
inable!" Whereupon  the  Chief  Municipal  Piper  rose  respectfully  from 
his  seat  and  said:  "Yes,  Herr  Doktor,  but  we  did  not  write  it!" 

During  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  from  1869  to  1886,  Liszt 
conducted  as  seldom  as  he  played,  and  when  he  did  he  led  only  his 
own  compositions.  His  oratorio  "Christus"  met  with  no  success  in  1873, 
when  he  conducted  it  himself.    He  appeared  in  Hanover  in  1877,  in 
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Erfurt  in  1878,  in  Vienna  in  1879  leading  the  "Graner  Mass",  in  Budapest 
in  1880,  and  in  Weimar  in  1883  at  the  Wagner  Memorial  Concert,  where 
he  made  an  exception  and  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Good  Friday 
music  from  "Parsifal". 

He  was  seen  for  the  last  time  in  public  at  the  head  of  the  orchestra 
in  Weimar  in  1884.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  Tonkunstler 
Verein  Festival  he  led  a  fragment  of  his  "Stanislaus"  oratorio,  again 
without  adequate  rehearsal.  The  ovations  he  received  were  obviously 
meant  more  for  the  venerable  and  beloved  Master  than  for  his  compo- 
sition. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  during  the  'eighties  to  attend  several  of 
his  rehearsals  of  "Tannhauser"  and  "Lohengrin"  and  there  were  times 
when  he  could  be  as  veritable  a  martinet  as  a  drillmaster.  But  on  most 
occasions  he  was  more  nearly  a  pilot. 


CHAPTER 
TEN 


Paris 


During  the  winter  of  1882-83  in  Rome,  after  I  moved  into  the  Hotel 
Alibert  with  the  Master  and  began  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  his 
company,  Liszt  was  paying  weekly  visits  to  the  Princess  Sayn- Wittgen- 
stein and  on  a  number  of  occasions  I  accompanied  him.  This  was  a  re- 
markable concession  on  her  part,  as  she  was  living  at  this  time  in  the 
greatest  seclusion  in  her  apartment  on  the  Via  del  Babuino. 

One  night  she  asked  me  to  play  and  Liszt  suggested  his  "Benedic- 
tion de  Dieu  dans  la  Solitude",  which  is  dedicated  to  her. 

"No,  no!"  the  Princess  exclaimed.  "No  one  will  ever  play  that  to  me 
except  Franz  Liszt  himself." 

The  Master  laughed  gently:  "But  I  am  responsible  for  this  per- 
formance!" 

She  remained  firm,  and  we  had  no  music  that  night. 

It  was  now  thirty-five  years  since  she  and  Liszt  had  first  met  in 
Russia.  Her  whole  life  since  then  had  been  dedicated  in  undying  devo- 
tion to  this  man.  For  him  she  had  renounced  husband,  wealth,  position 
and  country  and  in  1848  she  had  come  to  Weimar  to  be  with  him. 

After  she  left  Weimar,  the  Princess  turned  to  a  life  of  extreme 
religious  devotion  and  cloistered  herself  in  her  Roman  apartment,  where 
the  air  was  always  heavy  with  the  smoke  of  the  strongest  cigars  she 
could  find.  Here  she  devoted  her  time  and  energy  to  a  monumental 
mass  of  writings  on  theology  and  church  history. 

As  the  time  approached  for  Liszt  to  leave  Rome  again  for  his  annual 
season  in  Budapest,  the  Princess  urged  me  to  accompany  him.  But 
Liszt  wanted  me  to  go  to  Paris  to  launch  my  career  as  a  virtuoso  in  the 
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city  where  he  had  launched  his.  I  hesitated,  then  I  decided  to  follow 
his  advice. 

Before  I  left  I  called  on  the  Princess.  She  received  me  very  kindly 
and  we  chatted  for  a  while.  Then  she  gave  me  some  exceedingly  serious 
advice  and,  finally,  became  very  solemn.  "You  know  that  Liszt  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  you?"  she  asked. 

"He  has  never  said  so,  but  I  have  felt  it." 

"Kneel  down,  you  heretic!"  she  commanded. 

I  knelt  before  her.  She  placed  her  hand  on  my  head  and  gave  me 
her  blessing. 

I  left  for  Paris  almost  immediately,  bearing  from  Liszt  to  Camille 
Saint-Saens  a  letter  which  contained  this  verse  from  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Saint-Saens,  whom  Liszt  called  "the  French  Rubinstein",  was  the 
most  brilliant  pianist  of  the  French  school,  the  greatest  organist  of 
his  age  and  a  composer  of  such  high  rank  that  many  of  his  works  are 
still  popular.  He  it  was  who  first  acclaimed  Liszt's  right  to  the  title  of 
Father  and  Founder  of  the  main  principles  of  modern  music. 

Liszt's  letter  to  Saint-Saens  immediately  established  the  most  cordial 
relations  between  us.  We  were  almost  like  an  elder  and  a  younger 
brother.  He  was  charmingly  gay  and  full  of  spirits  and  there  were 
times  when  we  behaved  like  a  pair  of  noisy  college  boys.  When  our 
merriment  exceeded  all  bounds  Saint-Saens'  mother,  an  unusually 
intelligent  old  lady,  whom  he  called  "Mere  la  Bible",  would  bring  us 
to  order,  saying:  "Ma  foi,  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  greater  'polisson' 
of  you  two!" 

The  Russian  Embassy  in  Paris  manifested  the  same  interest  in  me 
that  the  Russian  Ambassador  and  his  staff  had  shown  in  Rome.  Recep- 
tions and  exclusive  affairs  were  arranged  for  me  so  that  I  might  meet 
the  right  people.    All  in  all  I  entered  upon  a  very  gay  period. 

My  heartiest  welcome  was  from  Count  Nicholas  Potocky  and  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Pignatelli.  Count  Potocky  was  the  grand- 
son of  Chopin's  famous  "protector"  and  he  and  the  Countess  treated 
me  like  a  member  of  the  family. 

I  attended  a  reception  given  in  the  Palais  of  the  Marquise  de 
Blocqueville,  a  granddaughter  of  Napoleon's  Marshal  Oudinot.  She  was 
a  remarkable  old  personage  and  was  fond  of  telling  me  amusing  stories 
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about  the  Emperor  and  his  various  marshals.  One,  in  particular,  has 
stuck  in  my  memory.  As  First  Consul  of  the  Republic,  Napoleon  was 
receiving  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States.  The  American  was 
about  to  begin  the  speech  which  accompanies  the  presentation  of 
credentials  when  the  Consul  interrupted:  "I  suppose  your  speech  is 
going  to  lead,  as  usual,  to  praise  of  George  Washington.  Tell  me,  was 
he  really  such  an  exceptional  man?" 

"Assuredly  he  was,  Your  Excellency.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
warrior,  a  skilled  administrator  and  a  renowned  diplomat,  he  was  also 
a  man  who  was  never  known  to  tell  an  untruth." 

Napoleon  smiled  with  thinly-veiled  scorn:  "Never  told  a  lie? 
And  you  call  him  a  great  diplomat?" 

The  faces,  voices  and  personalities  of  great  men  and  women  crowd 
my  memoiy  as  I  recall  the  brilliant  Paris  into  which  Liszt  launched  me 
in  that  memorable  spring  of  1883. 

There  was  Turgenieff,  the  true  originator  of  the  Russian  novel, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  word  "Nihilist",  which  occurred  for  the  first 
time  in  his  great  story  "Fathers  and  Sons".  Shortly  after  the  book 
appeared,  a  suburb  of  St.  Petersburg  was  all  but  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  Czar  Alexander  II  sent  for  the  author.  "There  is  the  work  of 
your  Nihilists!"  he  cried,  and  banished  him  from  Russian  soil.  Turgenieff 
settled  in  Paris.  Tolstoi,  at  a  later  date,  was  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  another  Czar.  But  although  Alexander  III  was  a  despot  in  every 
way,  in  spite  of  his  early,  half-hearted  reforms,  he  did  not  dare  prosecute 
the  author  of  "War  and  Peace"  who  had  the  entire  peasantry  of  Russia 
behind  him.  Turgenieff  was  a  hero  only  to  the  Russian  malcontents, 
a  party  composed,  in  the  main,  of  intellectuals,  students  and  idealistic 
aristocrats.    So  it  was  safe  enough  to  exile  him. 

Turgenieff  had  been  my  hero  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  he  was  still  my 
hero  when  I  met  him  face  to  face  in  Paris.  I  stared  at  him,  fascinated, 
for  several  seconds.  He  had  heard  all  there  was  to  know  about  me  from 
his  friend,  Pauline  Viardot  and,  breaking  the  silence,  he  smiled  benevo- 
lently and  addressed  me  in  Russian:  "Are  you  not  accustomed  by  now  to 
the  sight  of  celebrities?"  I  met  him  frequently  after  that  at  Musicales 
given  by  Madame  Viardot.  Like  Adelina  Patti,  she  preserved  her 
voice  into  advanced  age  and  was  still  the  undisputed  Queen  of  her 
Domain.  It  was  for  her  that  Meyerbeer  created  the  character  of  Fides 
in  his  opera,  "The  Prophet". 
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At  a  gathering  of  painters  and  musicians  I  met  Emile  Zola  and 
heard  him  expound  his  theories  of  painting  at  great  length.  He  talked 
incessantly  but  also,  as  was  to  be  expected,  cleverly  and  interestingly. 
Courbet  and  Monet  were  his  ideals  and  he  considered  them  the  pillars 
of  progress  in  painting. 

I  was  invited  to  a  semi-intimate  dinner  in  honor  of  Victor  Hugo, 
who  generally  had  little  to  do  with  the  circles  I  frequented.  I  owed 
this  distinction  largely  to  the  fact  that  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  Liszt 
pupils  then  being  most  talked  of,  partly  to  mysterious  rumors  which 
were  in  circulation  about  my  "flight"  from  Russia.  Some  of  my  earliest 
visits  in  Paris  had  been  to  the  banished  Turgenieff,  yet  my  embassy 
showered  me  with  favors.  I  suppose  I  was  considered  an  enigmatic 
character.  This  assembly  yielded  the  usual  balanced,  stylized  speeches 
in  prose  and  in  verse.  When,  finally,  I  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
"Immortal",  I  said:  "Bien  des  discours,  maltre,  aussi  bien  pour  la  tete 
que  pour  le  coeur." 

"Vous  avez  raison,"  he  replied,  "et  le  coeur  retient  Fessence  de  ce 
qui  s'echappe  par  la  t&te."  Then  he  inquired  after  Liszt.  With  obvious 
fondness  he  recalled  "le  garcon  distingue,  a  l'oeil  du  genie,  fortement 
excentrique,  mais  d'un  charme  irresistible",  who  had  been  present  at 
the  first  reading  of  the  poet's  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  Montagne"  and 
had  declared  enthusiastically  that  one  day  he  would  translate  the  epic 
into  music.  Liszt  had  been  as  good  as  his  word.  The  first  of  his 
symphonic  poems  bore  that  title. 

I  knew  of  Victor  Hugo's  boundless  aversion  to  Goethe.  I  learned 
on  this  occasion  that  the  reason  for  it  was  Goethe's  "repulsive,  unnatural" 
indifference  to  patriotism.  I  was  all  the  more  ready  to  believe  this 
when  I  was  told  that,  although  Hugo  possessed  a  carriage  of  his  own, 
he  would  climb  almost  daily  to  the  top  of  a  bus  and  ride  across  the 
city  from  end  to  end,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revelling  from  an  elevated 
point  of  vantage  in  the  sight  of  his  beloved  Paris:  for  Paris,  to  the 
author  of  "1793",  was  identical  with  France. 

I  must  not  fail  to  recall  here  another  conversation  with  a  very 
prominent  guest  at  the  banquet  that  evening,  the  Deputy  Sadi-Camot, 
who  later  became  President  of  France  only  to  die  at  the  hand  of  a 
fanatic.  He  was  the  grandson  of  The  Carnot,  the  strategic  genius 
of  the  First  Republic  and  later  one  of  Napoleon's  ministers.  Sadi-Camot 
told  me  stories  handed  down  as  traditions  in  his  family  from  the  great 
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year  of  1793.  Two  of  them  are  about  Robespierre,  and  they  bear 
repeating  even  now. 

One  day  the  joiner  Duplessis,  in  whose  house  Robespierre  occupied 
a  couple  of  rooms,  announced  that  a  man  from  the  country  wished  to 
convey  to  the  "Incorruptible"  news  of  importance  concerning  the 
machinations  of  the  ci-devant  noblesse  in  his  arrondissement.  Duplessis 
said:   "The  man  does  not  look  particularly  important  to  me." 

"Tell  him  to  wait  outside,"  Robespierre  directed.  "He  can  walk 
with  me  to  the  Convention  and  tell  me  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  way." 

At  length  Robespierre  opened  the  door  and,  attired  in  the  latest 
fashion  of  the  well-to-do,  stepped  out  and  greeted  the  waiting  man, 
seriously  but  affably.  The  man  from  the  country  stared  speechlessly 
at  this  elegant  apparition.  Robespierre  attributed  his  embarrassment 
to  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  tacitly  acknowledged  director  of  France 
and  he  tried,  as  they  walked  along,  to  induce  the  man  to  speak.  At  a 
little  distance  from  Duplessis'  house  they  came  upon  a  group  of  laborers 
engaged  in  a  heated  political  discussion.  When  the  deputy,  a  special 
favorite  in  the  district,  approached,  the  argument  stopped  abruptly. 
Observing  and  misinterpreting  the  sudden  silence  of  the  laborers,  the 
man  from  the  country,  who  had  not  uttered  a  word  until  then,  turned 
upon  Robespierre  and  shouted:  "You  dandy!  You  are  supposed  to  be 
Robespierre?  I  see  it  all  now.  You  are  an  imposter;  a  good-for-nothing, 
conspiring  aristocrat,  that's  what  you  are!  Hang  him,  citizens,  hang  him!" 
And  he  took  to  his  heels.  The  laborers  laughed  and  cheered  Robes- 
pierre:   "Long  live  our  aristocrat,  Maximilien!"  they  roared. 

The  situation  was  so  ridiculous  that,  for  once,  Robespierre  unbent, 
and  on  the  following  day  all  Paris  echoed  with  the  question:  "Is  it 
true  that  Robespierre  actually  laughed  yesterday?" 

The  second  anecdote  shows  Robespierre  in  a  very  different  mood. 
It  seems  that  when  the  Convention  was  in  session  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Welfare  often  performed  their  duties  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  when  they  would  not  be  disturbed.  One  night 
Carnot,  entering  a  darkened  room  in  the  Tuileries,  heard  heart-broken 
sobs.  Scarcely  believing  his  senses,  he  peered  more  intently  into 
the  gloom.    "You,  Maximilien?"  he  said  wonderingly,  "You,  weeping?" 

"Leave  me,"  faltered  the  "Incorruptible".  "I  am  compelled  to  sign 
tin-  death  warrant  of  my  dear  Camille."  Camille  Desmoulins  and 
Robespierre  had  been  college  chums  in  Arras.   But  Paris  was  never  told 
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that  Robespierre  had  also  wept  once  in  his  life. 

I  dined  one  night  in  the  home  of  the  composer  Duparc,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Saint-Saens  group  and  also  a  champion  of  contem- 
porary music.  Our  host  was  a  man  of  extremely  jovial  disposition. 
Next  to  me  at  the  table  sat  an  unobtrusive  individual  whose  subdued 
manner  contrasted  strongly  with  the  boisterous  gaiety  of  the  others 
and  particularly  with  the  ebullience  of  Saint-Saens.  In  the  general 
hubbub  I  missed  the  man's  name  and  refrained  from  asking  it.  We 
conversed  mainly  on  Greek  and  Roman  topics,  and  I  was  struck  from 
the  beginning  by  the  unusual  knowledge  displayed  in  his  remarks.  The 
more  interested  I  became  in  what  he  had  to  say,  the  more  curious  I  was 
to  discover  who  he  might  be.  Yet  I  found  no  clue,  even  when  some- 
body shouted  across  the  table:  "Listen  Cesar,  do  not  monopolize  the 
boy  all  the  time." 

"Cesar?"  It  might  be  a  back-handed  soubriquet,  the  man  being 
anything  but  imperious.  As  we  rose  from  our  seats  I  whispered  to  my 
neighbor  on  the  other  side:  "Who  was  that  man  seated  on  my  right? 
A  most  extraordinary  person!" 

"Extraordinary?  I  should  say  so!"  came  the  whispered  reply. 
"That  is  Cesar  Franck." 

One  day  Saint-Saens  approached  me  with  a  surprising  suggestion. 
"The  musical  committee  of  Epinal,  in  Lorraine,"  he  said,  "has  asked 
me  if  I  can  recommend  an  energetic  conductor.  The  city  is  small, 
the  orchestra  is  small  also,  but  good.  The  salary  is  small,  and  that  is 
not  so  good.  But  your  season  would  be  short,  leaving  you  plenty  of 
leisure  for  the  piano  and  composing.  What  do  you  say?  It  may  be 
a  short  cut  to  Paris." 

I  replied  evasively.  My  first  impulse  was  to  refuse,  then  and  there. 
I  had  come  to  Paris  only  for  a  time,  desiring  to  work  my  way  out  from 
there  into  the  musical  world.  Certainly  the  thought  of  settling  down  in 
Epinal  did  not  appeal  to  me  very  strongly.  I  told  Saint-Saens  as  much, 
adding  that  I  would  consider  the  proposal  more  carefully  and  give 
him  a  definite  answer  soon. 

During  all  this  time  I  was  a  regular  visitor  in  Saint-Saens'  home, 
where  I  often  met  two  very  charming  young  fellows,  former  pupils 
and  great  favorites  of  his,  Faure  and  Messager.  I  met  them  also 
occasionally  in  the  Potocky  home,  where  they  would  sit  down  together 
at  the  piano  and  improvise,  chatting  animatedly  meanwhile  in  Latin  — 
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mostly  nonsense  —  to  the  vast  amusement  of  the  ladies.  Nearly  every 
week  I  would  play  with  one  of  them,  or  with  Saint-Saens,  two-piano 
arrangements  of  the  Liszt  symphonic  poems  or  symphonies. 

Faure  succeeded  Saint-Saens  as  organist  of  the  Church  of  Sainte- 
Madeleine  and  later  became  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris. 
Messager,  the  composer  of  several  charming  operettas,  conducted  the 
Covent  Garden  Opera  for  many  seasons.  They  were  both  successful  as 
composers. 

Of  all  the  pianists  I  heard  in  Paris,  the  most  notable,  without 
question,  was  Vladimir  de  Pachmann.  While  he  was  struggling  in 
Vienna,  he  was  discovered  by  an  impresario  who  raised  funds  and 
undertook  to  build  a  world-wide  reputation  for  him.  De  Pachmann's 
initial  Paris  recital  was  given  before  the  hypercritical  audience  of  a 
Saint-Saens  "Monday".  It  aroused  general  enthusiasm.  Saint-Saens  said 
to  him:  "I  have  some  technique  myself,  also  a  touch;  but  you  are 
simply  epatant!"  When  Saint-Saens  repeated  his  reaction  to  me  next 
day,  I  said:  "If  de  Pachmann  would  apply  energy  to  his  dynamic  range, 
instead  of  the  exact  opposite,  he  would  probably  be  the  pianist  after 
Liszt."  I  was  to  meet  de  Pachmann  many,  many  times  in  the  decades 
to  come  and  he  will  appear  again  in  these  pages. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  gave  my  entire  time  to  social 
activities,  or  that  all  my  life  in  Paris  was  a  round  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 
It  is  true  that  I  more  or  less  gave  up  my  work  at  the  piano  and  may 
have  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  lost  sight  of  my  object  in  coming  to 
Paris.  But  I  was  busy  writing  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  "Winfried". 
When  the  libretto  was  finished,  I  composed  the  music  for  several  scenes 
and  Saint-Saens  approved  of  it.  "Vous  avez  le  cachet  personnel,"  he 
said.  When  I  told  him  that  I  proposed  to  have  these  scenes  performed 
at  a  special  concert,  on  a  big  scale,  with  orchestra,  soloists,  chorus  and 
all  the  rest,  he  promised  to  help  in  every  way.  To  cover  the  heavy  cost 
of  such  a  production,  I  proposed  to  offer  the  proceeds  to  some  well- 
accredited  charitable  institution  which  would  supply  the  publicity  and 
attract  the  necessary  receipts. 

For  a  while  things  appeared  to  be  progressing  smoothly.  Then, 
all  at  once,  I  began  to  sense  an  attitude  of  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  the  French  element,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  Saint-Saens 
spoke  to  me  about  the  Epinal  vacancy.  The  cause  of  this  rather 
sudden   change,   at   first   unintelligible,   began   to   dawn   on  me.     The 
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French  musicians  were  almost  over-ready  to  welcome  promising  young 
artists  as  guests,  but  it  was  a  different  matter  if  they  showed  signs 
of  settling  down  as  permanent  residents  and  rivals.  The  situation  in 
my  case  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  I  bore  a  German  name.  The 
recent  War  of  1870  had  not  endeared  Germans  to  the  French  mind. 
Even  the  Potockys,  urged  by  the  musical  ring,  began  to  upbraid  me 
for  not  adhering  to  my  original  idea  of  pressing  my  career  as  a  pianist. 

Once  my  suspicions  were  aroused,  I  saw  hostility  everywhere.  At 
twenty-three  one  is  apt  to  be  still  very  sensitive.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
even  Saint-Saens  was  becoming  reserved  and  uncommunicative.  I  felt 
that  it  was  only  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  that  had  led  him  to 
overlook  the  attitude  of  his  musical  confreres  for  so  long.  My  feelings 
underwent  a  profound  reaction.  All  that  had  seemed  so  gay  and 
delightful  in  Paris  was  now  drab  and  distasteful,  and  I  foimd  myself 
increasingly  anxious  to  leave.  I  lost  interest  in  "Winfried".  I  declined 
the  Epinal  post,  telling  myself  that  it  would  probably  have  been 
refused  me  even  if  I  had  accepted  it. 

I  informed  Saint-Saens  that  I  was  planning  to  leave  Paris  within 
a  day  or  two.  He  said  that  he  regretted  not  having  been  able  to 
give  me  more  assistance,  and  his  tones  were  so  obviously  sincere  that 
I  was  sure  I  had  erred  in  suspecting  him  of  unfriendliness.  But  even 
this  spot  of  comfort  could  no  longer  lessen  the  eagerness  with  which 
I  looked  forward  to  my  approaching  departure. 

Shortly  before  I  left,  I  went  to  the  Salle  Erard  and  there  the 
celebrated  organist  and  composer  Alkan  introduced  me  to  Maitre 
Charles  Gounod.  Gounod  immediately  asked  me  if  the  Master  was  still 
writing  the  unrivalled  transcriptions  of  old.  I  mentioned  the  latest  ones, 
on  themes  by  Tschaikowski  and  Verdi,  and  he  told  me  that  he  hoped  to 
hear  me  play  them  for  him  in  the  very  near  future.  I  was  sorry,  I  said, 
that  the  time  remaining  to  me  in  Paris  was  too  short  to  allow  me  that 
pleasure. 
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Strangely  enough,  though  I  had  determined  to  leave  Paris  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  had  made  no  definite  plans  for  the  immediate  future. 
I  decided,  almost  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  go  to  Switzerland 
and  took  the  train  to  Neuchatel,  where  I  remained  for  several  weeks, 
intending  to  complete  the  opera  which  I  had  neglected  during  my 
last  month  or  so  in  Paris.  But  I  found  that  I  was  too  restless  to 
concentrate  on  the  work  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  recapture 
my  inspiration  if  I  could  see  Liszt  again. 

I  knew  he  would  be  passing  through  Vienna  on  his  way  from 
Budapest,  and  I  went  there  to  await  his  coming.  He  listened  to  the 
tale  of  my  adventures  in  Paris  and  shook  his  head.  "You  must  not  lose 
courage,"  he  admonished. 

"I  can  never  lose  courage,"  I  said. 

Our  time  together  was  necessarily  brief.  Liszt  was  only  passing 
through.  He  asked  me  to  play  for  him,  and  I  performed  his  B  minor 
Sonata  as  well  as  several  other  numbers  which  I  had  formed  the  plan 
of  introducing  to  the  press  and  public  of  Vienna.  He  made  very  few 
suggestions,  saying:   "We  understand  each  other." 

I  accompanied  the  Master  to  the  station  when  he  left.  There  we 
found  the  usual  gathering  of  the  faithful,  come  to  do  him  homage. 
Boesendorfer,  who  might  be  called  the  Steinway  of  Austria,  arrived 
at  the  last  moment,  just  before  the  train  pulled  out.  I  whispered 
hurriedly  to  Liszt:    "What  a  pity!    I  intended  to  ask  you — 

He  interrupted  hastily:  "I  know.  I  thought  of  it.  Boesendorfer 
will  take  care  of  you."   And  Boesendorfer  did  take  care  of  me;  provi- 
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dentially,  as  it  turned  out,  because  I  was  to  need  his  courageous, 
all-powerful  support.  Vienna  at  that  time  was  a  notorious  stronghold 
of  the  musical  conservatives.  "Tristan  and  Isolde",  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  under  the  direction  of  Hans  Richter, 
would,  it  is  true,  receive  reluctant  acceptance.  But  the  critical  element 
considered  Liszt's  ideas  far  too  progressive  and  revolutionary.  His 
music  was  virtually  under  a  ban;  at  the  Philharmonic,  where  his  works 
had  been  hissed,  it  was  actually  prohibited,  and  this  was  the  elite  of 
Vienna  concerts. 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  affairs,  Boesendorfer  encouraged 
me  to  give  a  number  of  Liszt  recitals  and  I  could  not  complain  of 
the  reception  which  I  received  personally.  The  press  praised  my 
playing  and  tore  Liszt's  music  to  shreds;  but  the  audiences  received 
both  music  and  performer  with  demonstrations  of  wild  enthusiasm. 
Boesendorfer  persuaded  Hans  Richter  to  engage  me  for  a  Philharmonic 
concert  where  I  played  the  C  minor  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and  this 
turned  the  scales  in  my  favor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  press  reviews 
were  toned  down  considerably  after  my  third  and  last  Liszt  recital. 

In  Vienna  I  made  some  very  interesting  contacts  and  some  of  them 
were  to  ripen  into  lifelong  friendships.  Boesendorfer  Hall  was  a 
meeting  place  for  aspiring  young  artists.  There  I  first  met  Moriz 
Rosenthal  and  the  friendship  which  was  born  then  has  lasted  until 
this  day.  He  was  a  great  technician  even  then,  and  he  developed 
quickly  into  one  of  the  most  dazzling  exponents  of  what  James  Huneker 
was  so  happily  to  term  the  "grand  manner".  Ferruccio  Busoni,  six  or 
seven  years  my  junior,  was  then  earning  his  first  modest  laurels.  He 
was  to  become  my  second  closest  friend  and  we  remained  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  until  his  death  in  1924.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  whom 
I  had  met  in  Paris,  sometimes  joined  our  circle.  I  shook  hands 
frequently  with  Anton  Bruckner,  the  celebrated  Austrian  composer, 
who  was  even  then  the  subject  of  much  bitter  controversy,  but  I  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  excessive  fanaticism  of  the  party  which 
boosted  him. 

I  had  the  pleasure  also  of  meeting  Theodor  Leschetizky,  the 
famous  pedagogue.  "My  wife  admires  the  authenticity  of  your  con- 
ception of  Liszt's  works,"  he  said.  The  lady,  better  known  as  Annette 
Essipoff,  was  Sophie  Menter's  only  woman  rival.  I  knew  she  scarcely 
ever  played  any  of  Liszt's  compositions.   I  knew,  also,  that  Leschetizky 
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had  never  shown  any  marked  predilection  for  his  music.  So,  living  up 
to  my  reputation  for  plain  speech,  I  smiled  and  spoke  unhesitatingly: 
"A  very  charitable  and  flattering  criticism,  but  of  rather  doubtful 
competence."  I  was  afraid,  for  a  moment,  that  my  flippancy  had 
offended  him. 

But  he,  too,  smiled.   "You  seem  to  know  your  people,"  he  said. 

I  was  not  to  meet  him  again  until  many  years  later,  when  I  ran 
into  him  at  a  reception  in  his  honor  in  London.  He  greeted  me  like 
an  old  friend.  He  was  over  seventy  but  he  played  the  Chopin  Scherzo  in 
a  manner  that  was  more  than  masterly.  I  mention  this  because  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  he  was  never  much  of  a  performer,  though 
he  was  very  strict  and  severe  with  his  pupils  and  they  all  admired 
and  respected  him. 

Shortly  after  my  first  appearance  in  Vienna  I  called  upon  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  music  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Johannes 
Brahms.  I  had  looked  forward  with  particular  interest  to  this  meeting 
because  I  was  aware  of  Brahms'  admiration  for  Liszt  the  man  and  his 
distaste  for  Liszt  the  composer.  He  had  heard  of  the  success  of  my  first 
recital  and,  waiving  all  ceremony,  greeted  me  with  outstretched  hands. 
"Now  tell  me  something  of  your  Weimar,"  he  commanded,  after  we 
had  exchanged  a  few  words.  I  had  played  the  six  Paganini-Liszt 
Etudes  at  my  recital  and  I  told  him  that  when  the  Paganini-Brahms 
Variations  were  played  in  Weimar,  Liszt  had  said:  "Brahms'  Variations 
are  better  than  mine,  but  mine  were  written  before  his." 

"And  that  alone,"  laughed  Brahms,  "makes  Liszt's  better  than  mine." 
Then  he  became  serious.  "Whoever  really  wants  to  know  what  Liszt 
has  done  for  the  piano  should  study  his  old  operatic  Fantasies.  They 
represent  the  classicism  of  piano  technique."  He  even  pointed  out  several 
passages  to  me  to  illustrate  his  meaning.  Such  sincerity  on  his  part 
amazed  and  delighted  me;  it  demonstrated  that,  at  all  events,  he  had 
studied  the  Fantasies  thoroughly.  At  the  door  he  said:  "I  am  not  much 
of  a  concert  goer,  but  I  shall  come  to  hear  you  some  day." 

And  he  did,  when  I  played  with  Richter  at  the  Philharmonic. 

I  met  him  again,  a  week  or  so  after  my  concert,  at  the  house  of 
Outmann,  his  publisher.  He  greeted  me  warmly  and,  referring  to  my 
playing  of  the  Beethoven  Concerto,  said:  "Excellent,  excellent,  a  won- 
derful  performance!"  On  this  occasion  Bralrms  played  one  of  his  new 
works,   while   I   sat  beside  him   at  the  piano  and  turned   the  pages 
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This  was  his  Trio  in  C  minor.  The  other  two  performers  were  Hellmes- 
berger,  the  violinist  and  the  cellist,  Hummer.  Brahms'  technie  at  this 
period  was  rusty  and,  in  addition,  he  had  developed  the  habit  of 
humming  the  themes  all  the  time  he  was  playing,  fully  two  octaves 
lower  than  they  were  written.  When  the  Trio  was  finished  he  rose 
hastily  from  the  instrument,  obviously  dissatisfied  with  his  performance, 
turned  to  me  and  said,  impatiently:  "Now,  let  us  have  some  piano 
playing."  Bearing  in  mind  the  liveliness  of  his  interest  in  technique,  I 
chose  a  piece  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Lisztian 
tree,  BalakirefFs  Oriental  Fantasy  "Islamey".  This  was  an  unfortunate 
selection.  I  had  expected  him  to  disapprove  of  the  music  in  itself, 
but  he  disappointed  me  by  overlooking  the  wonderful  technical  work- 
manship of  the  composition. 

I  called  on  him  again  before  I  left  Vienna  and  obviously  pleased 
him  when  I  told  him  that  I  intended  to  play  his  Trio  for  hom, 
piano  and  violin,  a  work  seldom  heard  in  those  days.  He  showed 
me  the  sketch  of  his  latest  song  and  our  leave-taking  was,  as  they  say 
in  German,  "herzlich".  "Goodbye,  goodbye,  dear  boy!"  he  called  after 
me  as  I  went  down  the  street. 

On  the  way  to  Weimar  I  pondered  the  effectiveness  of  my  Liszt 
propaganda  in  Vienna.  I  could  not  claim  any  overwhelming  triumph 
for  my  recitals,  but  I  could  not  deny  that  they  had  been  eminently 
successful.  A  brief  two  years  earlier  Hans  von  Biilow  had  played 
the  Liszt  Sonata  there,  among  other  compositions,  and  the  Viennese 
critics  had  poured  scorn  on  it.  I  had,  after  all,  been  more  successful 
with  it  than  he,  and  the  thought  gave  me  considerable  satisfaction. 

I  stopped  off  the  next  day  in  Leipzig,  knowing  Liszt  was  to  be 
there,  and  he  greeted  me  almost  effusively:  "I  have  received  splendid 
reports  from  Boesendorfer  about  you,"  he  said.  "You  were  more 
fortunate  than  Hans.  Even  the  press  seems  to  have  considered  the 
Sonata  less  of  an  atrocity  than  usual." 

So  that  was  it,  I  thought.  I  was  merely  "more  fortunate"!  I  bowed 
and  made  no  reply.  Possibly  thinking  that  I  had  not  heard,  Liszt 
repeated  his  remark  in  a  slightly  different  way.  Again  I  bowed.  This 
time  he  must  have  sensed  some  hidden  feeling  on  my  part,  for  he  made 
a  third  attempt.  In  a  cool  voice  I  said:  "Might  not  the  logical 
conclusion  be  that  I  played  the  piece  better  than  Hans?" 

Liszt  burst  out  laughing:    "And  I  must  reach  the  conclusion  that 
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you  certainly  leave  modesty  to  those  who  make  it  a  virtue.  Now 
play  something." 

I  hesitated  because  I  was  usually  a  little  nervous  about  playing 
for  him  after  an  absence.  "We  do  not  seem  to  feel  like  playing  this 
morning,"  he  quipped. 

"Oh  yes,  we  feel  like  playing,  all  right;  but  you  have  the  peculiar 
habit  of  forgetting  sometimes  who  you  are." 

"Tut,  tut!  I  think  we  ought  to  be  used  to  one  another  by  this 
time."   And  he  asked  me  to  play  the  "Harmonies  du  Soir". 

A  few  weeks  later  in  Leipzig  I  gave  an  all-Liszt  recital.  "Let 
me  know  the  date  a  week  beforehand,"  he  said  when  I  told  him  of 
my  plan,  "and  I  shall  come  over  from  Weimar."  And  he  did  come, 
and  with  him  was  Alexander  Siloti,  who  had  arrived  in  Weimar  during 
my  sojourn  in  Vienna,  having  been  sent  from  Moscow  by  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  to  join  Liszt's  class  in  the  Hofgartnerei. 

Leipzig  had  always  been  anti-Lisztian,  but  when  the  Master 
entered  the  hall  the  entire  audience  rose  to  its  feet,  a  rare  occurrence 
in  those  days.  The  recital  was  an  overwhelming  success;  both  the 
composer  and  the  performer  received  a  tremendous  ovation.  Even  the 
press  capitulated  unanimously,  finally  accepting  and  acknowledging  in 
a  dignified  way  the  importance  and  worthiness  of  Liszt's  works.  It  was 
my  first  completely  successful  achievement  for  the  "cause",  and  as  the 
Leipzig  papers  were  read  throughout  Germany  I  became  known, 
practically  overnight,  as  the  youth  who  had  surpassed  Rubinstein  in 
Liszt's  Twelfth  Rhapsody  and  von  Biilow  in  the  B  minor  Sonata. 

A  week  later  a  "musikfest"  took  place  in  Weimar  under  the 
presidency  of  Liszt.  Although  the  program  had  been  arranged  long 
before,  Liszt  now  asked  me  to  open  the  first  concert  with  his  B 
minor  Sonata.  Saint-Saens  had  come  from  Paris  for  the  festival. 
He  was  very  friendly  and  expressed  pleasure  in  the  great  strides 
I  had  made.  We  spent  two  delightful  days  together,  recalling  our 
hilarious  times  in  Paris.  When  we  parted  he  asked  me  to  keep  in 
touch  with  him,  but  somehow  I  neglected  to  do  so.  I  could  not  think 
of  him  without  thinking  of  Paris,  and  the  thought  of  Paris  was  still 
painful.  Yet  it  would  have  shocked  me  profoundly  if  I  had  been  told 
that  the  day  would  come  when  our  friendship  lay  in  ruins. 

The  Weimar  Musikfest  was  a  triumph,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
I  felt  that  in  being  asked  to  open  it  I  had  come  in  for  my  full  share  of 
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honors.  Liszt  made  no  comment  after  my  playing  of  his  Sonata;  how 
could  he  in  the  light  of  our  little  dialog  in  Leipzig  about  Hans  von 
Bulow?  And  yet,  by  the  most  remarkable  of  coincidences,  Fate  decreed 
that  I  was  to  learn  his  judgment  after  all,  forty-six  years  later! 

While  I  was  working  on  this  very  chapter  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  letter  from  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  whom  I  met  for  the 
first  time  when  he  came  to  Weimar  in  1884  and  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  I  was  concertising  in  Berlin  thirty  years  ago.  In  his  letter  he 
recalled  our  days  in  Weimar  and  related  an  important  incident  which 
he  was  anxious  to  have  me  know.  I  quote  the  relevant  part  of  his  letter: 
"My  dear  Friedheim,  friend  of  olden  days  — 

"It  may  interest  you  to  hear  of  a  remark  Liszt  made 
about  you  many  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  was  never  told  you. 
"In  the  year  1884  the  festival  was  held  in  Weimar,  at 
that  time  Franz  Liszt's  home. 

"I  was  in  the  audience  on  that  occasion. 
"The  next  day  Emil  Sauer  told  me  that  he  was  sitting 
with  others  near  Liszt  when  you  were  playing  the  Sonata, 
and  when  you  finished  Liszt  turned  to  those  around  him 
and  said:  'That  is  the  way  I  thought  the  composition  when 
I  wrote  it.' 

"I  can  conceive   of  no  greater  praise  bestowed  on 
anyone  —" 
The  reading  of  this  message  left  me  overwhelmed  with  emotion. 
It  seemed  almost  as  if  the  dear  voice  of  Liszt  had  spoken  to  me  from 
the  Great  Beyond. 
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Weimar  was  to  be  my  permanent  home  until  after  the  Master's 
death,  and  our  classes  from  now  on  were  to  be  the  most  stimulating 
I  had  known  since  I  first  came  to  Liszt.  There  had  seemed  to  be  no 
really  remarkable  talent  among  the  pupils  when  I  came,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  young  Vera  Timanoff,  whose  reputation  was  already 
growing. 

But  in  the  twilight  of  the  Master's  life  a  galaxy  of  new  stars  clustered 
around  him.  Eugene  d' Albert,  urged  by  Hans  Richter,  came  and  spent 
a  summer.  When  I  was  in  Vienna  I  had  urged  Rosenthal  to  join  us, 
and  when  Boesendorfer  added  his  eloquence  to  my  plea,  Moriz  came 
back  to  Liszt  for  the  second  time;  he  had  studied  for  a  while  with  him 
in  Rome  when  he  was  sixteen,  but  as  he  was  already  well  developed 
mentally,  and  exceedingly  independent  in  character,  he  had  failed  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  Lisztian  atmosphere.  Then  there  was  Conrad 
Ansorge,  a  student  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  who  had  heard  me  play. 
To  us  came  also  Alfred  Reisenauer,  Carl  Pohlig,  Alexander  Siloti,  Emil 
Sauer,  William  Dayas,  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  Albert  Morris  Bagby  and 
Hugo  Mansfeldt.  Mansfeldt  had  been  largely  self-taught  when  he  came 
to  Liszt.  Dayas  was  a  pianist  and  composer  of  remarkable  natural  endow- 
ments but  was  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  could  never  overcome 
stagefright;  death  cut  short  his  career  when  he  was  forty  and  I  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  Manchester.  Bagby,  an 
unaffected  gentleman,  was  a  favorite  with  Liszt  and  with  all  of  us.  As 
pianist,  writer  and  teacher  he  was  richly  endowed  for  the  prominent 
role  lie  was  to  play  for  years  in  the  musical  life  of  New  York. 
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In  1885  our  circle  was  joined  by  Stefan  Thoman,  Saul  Liebling, 
and  later,  for  a  short  time,  by  his  brother  George.  Emil  Liebling,  who 
had  studied  with  Liszt  in  the  Altenburg  and  was  now  in  Chicago,  was 
an  older  brother.  All  in  all  it  was  a  brilliant  coterie  of  promising  artists 
which  gathered  now  around  the  Master.  Leonard  Liebling,  the  eminent 
New  York  critic,  was  to  characterize  it  very  aptly  in  1912,  when  he 
wrote  in  the  Musical  Courier:  "The  old  Wotan  of  Weimar  had  sent  his 
message  of  peace  all  over  the  world  with  his  'last  flight  of  ravens'." 

The  standard  of  piano  playing  was  such  as  Liszt  had  not  heard  from 
his  pupils  since  those  far-off  years  in  the  Altenburg,  and  we  far  out- 
ranked his  earlier  classes  in  numbers.  The  deportment  of  the  high- 
spirited  and  unrestrained  Lisztians  may  have  been  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  Weimar  Philistines  at  times,  but  in  art  we  were  never 
frivolous.  Even  our  social  life  was  largely  given  over  to  the  pursuit  of 
music,  science  and  philosophy. 

Every  Sunday  there  was  a  musicale  in  the  quaint  home  of  the  two 
Misses  Stahr,  spinster  daughters  of  Adolf  Stahr,  a  writer  whose  essays 
had  made  him  almost  as  famous  as  his  divorce  from  Fanny  Lewald,  the 
Charlotte  Bronte  or  Fannie  Hurst  of  her  day.  "The  Two  Stars",  as  the 
Americans  used  to  call  them,  were  former  pupils  of  Liszt,  who  had 
known  them  since  they  were  children  and  rarely  missed  one  of  their 
"Sundays". 

One  day  Siloti  said  to  me:  "Now,  listen.  Let  us  prepare  a  little 
surprise  for  the  'Old  Man'  and  play  his  'Faust'  Symphony  from  memory 
on  two  pianos  at  Stahrs'."  I  agreed  enthusiastically,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  we  carried  out  our  plan.  Everybody,  including  Liszt, 
received  our  performance  with  a  storm  of  applause,  and  we  decided 
to  perform  the  'Dante'  Symphony  the  following  Sunday.  We  needed  a 
chorus  of  women's  voices  for  the  last  movement,  and  we  put  Alfred 
Reisenauer  in  charge  of  that  department.  Our  success  was  so  complete 
that  we  played  both  symphonies,  one  right  after  the  other,  at  a  public 
concert  for  charity  in  the  fall.  This  time  we  added  a  male  chorus  in 
the  last  movement  of  the  'Faust'  and  the  tenor  solo  was  sung  by  Max 
Alvary,  a  young  artist  of  splendid  stage  appearance,  who  was  to  take 
New  York  by  storm  a  year  or  two  later  singing  Siegfried  in  Wagner's 
"Ring". 

This  was  an  unusual  program,  but  we  could  not  complain  of  the 
reception  which  a  large  and  fastidious  audience  gave  it,  and  Siloti  sug- 
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gested  that  we  repeat  the  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig. 
I  agreed  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
and  the  reason  I  hesitated  was  because  it  grieved  me  that  these  bril- 
liant orchestral  masterpieces  should  seek  an  entrance  surreptitiously, 
through  the  side  entrance  on  two  pianos,  so  to  speak,  into  such  a  musical 
centre  as  Leipzig,  however  dignified  and  effective  the  performance 
might  be.  The  plan,  fortunately,  was  carried  out.  The  performances 
were  given  in  the  presence  of  the  composer,  he  received  a  mighty 
ovation  from  the  audience  and  a  legitimate  performance  of  the  two 
symphonies  with  orchestra  followed  soon.  The  success  of  these  two 
preliminary  performances  not  only  quieted  my  doubts  but  led  me  to 
make  several  experiments  of  my  own  in  the  years  to  come,  which  were 
to  be  of  great  consequence  in  my  life. 

In  October  of  1884  I  made  my  debut  in  Berlin.  An  all-Liszt  pro- 
gramme was  the  first  of  two  recitals  which  I  gave  within  one  week. 
My  success  in  Leipzig  in  the  spring  was  repeated,  only  this  time  the 
Master  was  not  present.  Never  before  in  Berlin  had  a  recital  of  Liszt's 
music  been  applauded  tumultuously  by  the  audience  and  acclaimed  by 
the  press  as  well.  I  gave  numerous  other  concerts  in  Berlin,  some  of 
them  of  minor  importance.  But  in  the  most  memorable  of  all  I  appeared 
with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Wullner  —  whose  son,  Ludwig 
Wullner,  some  concertgoers  may  still  remember  as  a  singer  practically 
without  a  voice,  but  so  intelligent  and  such  a  fine  actor  that  he  created 
a  sensation  everywhere.  At  this  concert  I  played  Liszt's  A  major 
Concerto.  Like  most  of  Liszt's  original  works  it  was  reputed  to  be  a 
queer  and  ineffective  piece;  fortunately  Wullner  liked  the  orchestral 
parts,  so  we  had  three  rehearsals  and  put  on  a  performance  which  was 
finished  to  the  last  minute  detail. 

This  concert  established  my  reputation  in  Berlin  as  the  Liszt 
player.  Leopold  Auer,  who  had  once  complimented  me  in  St.  Peters- 
burg when  I  was  a  child  prodigy,  was  at  the  concert  and  he  praised 
my  achievement.  I  believe  this  success  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
in  my  life. 

Hermann  Wolff,  one  of  the  cleverest,  most  musical  and  most  im- 
portant managers  in  Europe  and  a  discovery  of  Anton  Rubinstein. 
spoke  to  me  very  impressively  for  over  an  hour  the  next  day.  He 
warned  me  of  two  things  which  were  likely  to  jeopardize  my  whole 
career.  "I  admire  your  zeal  as  an  apostle  of  Liszt,"  he  said  with  the 
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utmost  seriousness,  "but  your  propaganda  is  ruthless  and  forced.  If  you 
keep  this  up  you  may  succeed  in  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  others,  but  you  will  never  reach  the  heights  as  an  artist  in  your  own 
right  which  belong  to  you.  Secondly,  you  must  play  the  Bechstein  piano. 
Berlin  is  becoming  the  musical  centre  of  the  world,  and  if  you  persist 
in  using  the  provincial  Bluethner  you  will  be  sorry." 

But  his  advice  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 

Not  only  did  I  have  a  splendid  season  all  over  Germany,  but  I  played 
two  concerts  with  orchestra  in  Moscow  under  Max  von  Erdmannsdorfer 
and  one  in  Copenhagen  under  Anton  Svendsen.  I  think,  however,  that 
my  most  important  concert  was  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  where  the 
regular  subscribers  heard  Liszt's  E  flat  Concerto  for  the  first  time.  Carl 
Reinecke  conducted.  He  was  not  only  the  despotic  leader  of  the  foremost 
concert  institution  in  Germany;  he  also  had  a  paramount  influence  in 
the  powerful  conservative  party  everywhere  in  the  musical  world.  He 
maintained  an  extremely  hostile  attitude  toward  any  music  which  he  con- 
sidered radical  and  toward  Liszt's  works  in  particular,  though  he  was 
quick  to  proclaim  the  Master  the  greatest  performing  artist  who  ever 
lived.  We  progressives,  therefore,  regarded  my  success  at  this  concert 
as  the  first  resounding  defeat  of  the  reactionaries  and  all  the  newspapers 
made  a  sensation  of  it.  I  played  Beethoven's  E  flat  Concerto  in  Breslau 
under  Max  Bruch,  but  failed  to  establish  any  close  personal  contact 
with  him  as  he  proved  to  be  far  more  conservative  than  his  well- 
balanced,  lyrical  Concerto  for  Violin  had  led  me  to  expect. 

When  I  returned  to  Weimar  from  my  triumphant  tour  I  found  that 
our  class  had  been  increased  by  three  new  members  —  Bernard  Staven- 
hagen,  who  had  been  influenced  to  come  by  hearing  me  several  times  in 
Berlin,  Frederick  Lamond,  a  former  pupil  of  von  Biilow,  and  Vianna  da 
Motta,  a  protege  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Lamond  and  da  Motta 
were  the  two  youngest  pupils  in  the  class. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1885  a  Musikfest  was  held  in  Carlsruhe, 
conducted  by  Felix  Mottl,  Wagner's  brilliant  pupil.  I  had  met  him  in 
Weimar  and  was  looking  forward  to  great  things  from  him,  but  the 
immaturity  of  his  conception  of  Liszt's  "Dante"  Symphony  disappointed 
me.  On  this  occasion  I  played  a  new  Concerto  by  Ludwig  Schutte, 
dedicated  to  me.  It  was  generally  reported  that  the  success  of  the 
Festival  was  achieved  by  two  Russians,  Leopold  Auer  and  Arthur 
Friedheim. 
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The  outstanding  event  of  the  season  was  to  be  the  performance, 
in  the  Stadtkirche  in  Weimar,  of  Liszt's  "Missa  Solemnis",  his  most 
important  spiritual  work  next  to  the  oratorio  "Christus".  The  Mass  had 
been  written  thirty  years  before  for  the  consecration  of  Hungary's 
greatest  cathedral.  When  Liszt's  old  friend  Carl  Gillie,  the  instigator 
of  this  noble  undertaking,  told  me  in  confidence  that  Liszt  would  not 
be  disinclined  to  conduct  it  himself,  I  expressed  doubt  that  even  his 
iron  constitution  could  endure,  at  his  advanced  age,  the  physical  strain 
of  leading  such  an  immense  instrumental  and  choral  body  for  over 
five  hours  —  especially  as  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  final  full  rehearsal 
in  the  morning,  followed  early  the  same  afternoon  by  the  performance 
itself. 

The  great  day  arrived.  The  rehearsal  was  about  to  begin  when, 
at  the  last  moment,  the  harpist  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  Liszt  immedi- 
ately had  an  upright  piano  placed  close  to  the  conductor's  desk  and 
I  was  "to  show  whether  I  could  or  could  not  imitate  the  tone  of  a 
harp".  The  first  three  or  four  sections  of  the  Mass  were  experiences 
to  be  cherished  in  the  memory  forever  —  the  great  Liszt  conducting  his 
own  great  work.  It  was  like  the  fragment  of  the  "Dante"  Symphony 
which  he  had  led  in  Rome  in  days  gone  by.  But  as  the  rehearsal  went  on, 
he  began  to  mark  only  the  phrasing  and  thematic  outlines  with  his 
baton,  apparently  concerning  himself  not  at  all  with  details.  Grand  he 
looked,  majestic  and  imposing  in  his  cassock,  like  an  inspired  bishop  of 
early  Christendom  blessing  the  multitude.  But  he  began  to  miss  one 
important  cue  after  another.  Knowing  every  note  of  the  Mass  I  did  my 
best,  by  means  of  an  occasional  discreet  gesture,  to  stave  off  disaster. 
Hidden  by  the  upright  piano  I  felt  I  could  do  it  safely  without  Liszt's 
observing  me.  I  repeated  my  ruse  during  the  performance  in  the 
afternoon.  The  next  morning  Liszt  said  to  me:  "A  fatiguing  day  yester- 
day after  all,  wasn't  it?" 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  be  honest  in  my  praise  of  the  performance. 

"Yes,"  he  acknowledged,  "It  was  very  satisfactory."  Then,  with  a 
good-humored,  ironical  smile:    "Thank  you  for  your  valuable  support." 

The  "support"  to  which  he  referred  was  ostensibly  my  performance 
as  a  synthetic  harpist,  but  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  betrayed  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  fully  aware  of  my  camouflage  all  along. 

It  had  been  an  ardent  wish  of  mine  for  years  that  I  might  hear 
Beethoven's  "Kreutzer"  Sonata  with  the  Master  at  the  piano.   This  wish 
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was  finally  gratified  in  a  very  unexpected  manner.  Liszt  told  me  that 
he  intended  to  give  a  musicale  which  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  and 
perhaps  some  foreign  princes  would  attend.  "How  about  the  music?" 
he  asked.  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  pleasant  for  a  change  to  have  some 
chamber  music.  "Excellent!"  he  exclaimed,  well  pleased  with  the  idea. 
"Why  not?  You  will  play  the  'Kreutzer'  Sonata  with  Miss  Senkrah." 
Now  this  young  American  violinist  disliked  me  exceedingly  and  took 
no  pains  to  disguise  her  feelings,  nor  were  my  feelings  for  her  any  more 
cordial;  and  Liszt,  wizard  that  he  was,  knew  all  about  the  aversion 
between  us.  I  temporized  as  diplomatically  as  I  could,  Liszt  meanwhile 
making  no  sign  until  the  very  moment  when  I  was  supposed  to  perform 
the  "Kreutzer".  At  the  very  last  second  he  leaned  over  to  me  and  said, 
in  a  curt  undertone:  "I  find  it  advisable  to  take  your  place  at  the  piano." 

His  incredible  rendition  of  the  remarkable  work  produced  the 
usual  sensation  of  breathless  awe.  Emil  Sauer  was  so  transported  that 
he  turned  somersaults  afterward  in  the  adjoining  room,  shouting  with 
exuberance:  "Where  the  devil  does  he  get  even  the  technique  let 
alone  all  the  rest?"  As  for  me,  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  a 
blinding  revelation  of  the  true  majesty  of  a  performance;  and  I  have 
always  treasured  that  hour  as  the  last  colossal  "lesson"  I  received  from 
Franz  Liszt. 

There  is  some  discussion  today  about  how  Franz  Liszt  really  played 
the  piano.  With  the  passing  of  most  of  those  who  heard  him,  his  per- 
formances seem  just  legends  to  many  of  our  contemporaries.  And  legends 
are  never  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy  sources  of  information. 
Even  in  Liszt's  heyday  as  a  virtuoso  his  hearers  found  it  difficult  to 
describe  his  playing.  Their  favorite  phrase  was:  "To  believe  it,  you 
must  hear  it." 

Wagner  wrote  from  Zurich,  in  1856:  "And  then  Liszt  went  to  the 
piano.  Among  other  compositions  he  played  for  us  Beethoven's  great 
Sonata  in  B  flat,  opus  106.  Afterward  Kirchner  remarked  in  all  sincerity, 
'Now  one  can  really  speak  of  having  experienced  the  impossible,  for  it 
seems  impossible  to  believe  what  we  have  just  heard'." 

As  a  youthful  pupil  of  Liszt,  after  his  public  career  had  come  to  a 
close,  I  marvelled  too.  Whenever  I  have  encountered  a  sceptic  in  later 
years  I  have  pointed  out  that,  if  some  of  the  great  masters  could  com- 
pose like  no  one  else  before  them  or  after  them,  it  was  surely  not  illogical 
to  assert  that  Liszt  could  play  like  no  one  else  before  him  or  since. 
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After  all,  playing  is  essentially  a  matter  of  genius  and  the  ability  to 
express  that  genius. 

Nearly  all  the  great  composers  were  also  exceptional  pianists, 
especially  Mozart,  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  and  yet  the  world  rates 
Liszt  higher  than  any  of  them  as  an  artist  at  the  keyboard. 

In  1840,  when  he  proposed  to  play  Weber's  "Concertstiick"  as 
the  principal  number  at  an  appearance  with  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Liszt  was  told  that  Moscheles  had  performed  the  same  work 
in  an  earlier  concert  of  the  series.  Liszt's  answer  was,  "C'est  une  autre 
chose."  Yes,  it  was  a  different  tiling,  and  it  was  not  vanity  alone  which 
prompted  Liszt's  retort. 

To  the  very  end  of  his  life  Liszt  was  revered  by  every  pianist,  great 
and  small,  as  the  supreme  master  of  the  instrument.  In  their  praise  of 
him,  artists,  scientists  and  satirists  became  poets,  and  cynics  became 
enthusiasts.  Heine,  prince  of  unbelievers  at  first,  built  monuments  in 
matchless  prose  to  the  glory  of  the  pianist  Liszt,  though  there  was  no 
great  liking  between  the  two  men. 

During  the  Paris  season  of  1844,  Heine  wrote: 

"Paris,  1844.  There  are  only  three  pianists  deserving 
of  serious  attention  namely,  Chopin,  the  tone-poet,  who 
through  illness  is  seldom  to  be  seen  all  winter;  then  Thal- 
berg,  the  gentlemanly  musician;  then  our  dear  Liszt  who, 
in  spite  of  all  his  perversities  and  asperities,  always  remains 
our  dear  Liszt,  and  at  this  moment  has  again  excited  the 
beau-monde  of  Paris.  Yes,  he  is  here,  our  F.  Liszt,  the 
wandering  Knight  of  all  possible  Orders  (except  the  French 
Cross  of  the  Legion  d'honneur  which  Louis  Philippe  will 
not  confer  upon  any  virtuoso);  he  is  here,  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamlin,  the  new  Faust  (always  followed  by  a  poodle  in 
the  form  of  Bellini),  the  ennobled  and  yet  noble  Franz 
Lisztl  He  is  here,  the  modern  Amphion  whose  chords  set 
the  stones  dancing  into  place  to  build  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne,  like  the  stones  in  the  walls  of  Thebes! 

"He  is  here,  the  modern  Homer,  whom  all  Germany, 
Hungary  and  France  claim  as  a  native  son,  whereas  only 
seven  small  provincial  towns  contended  for  the  singer  of 
the  Iliad!  He  is  here,  the  Attila,  the  scourge  of  God,  for  all 
Erard's  pianos,  which  trembled  at  the  news  of  his  coming 
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and  now  writhe,  bleed  and  wail  under  his  hands,  so  that 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  should  investigate 
them.  He  is  here,  this  mad,  handsome,  ugly,  enigmatic, 
terrible  and  often  very  childish  child  of  his  time,  this 
gigantic  dwarf,  this  dwarfish  giant,  this  Rolando  furioso 
with  the  Hungarian  sabre  d'honneur,  Franz  Liszt,  whose 
magic  power  compels  us,  whose  genius  enchants  us,  whose 
madness  bewilders  our  senses,  and  to  whom  we  must 
proclaim  our  loyal  allegiance. 

"We  must  frankly  confirm  the  fact  of  his  immense 
success.  How  we  interpret  it  in  our  own  private  opinion, 
or  whether  we  accord  or  withhold  our  private  approval, 
will  probably  be  to  the  distinguished  virtuoso  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  indifference,  since  our  voice  is  only  that  of  a 
single  individual.  Our  authority  in  the  art  of  music  is  of 
no  great  weight  .  .  . 

"This  Lisztomania,  I  explained  to  myself,  was  a  sign 
of  the  lack  of  political  liberty  beyond  the  Rhine.  But  I  was 
mistaken.  Conviction  came  last  week  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
where  Liszt  gave  his  first  concert  before  an  assembly  which 
might  be  called  the  flower  of  Paris  society.  Truly  this  was 
no  sentimentally  German,  affectedly  sensitive  Berlin  public, 
before  which  Liszt  played  all  alone  or,  rather,  unaccom- 
panied except  by  his  genius.  And  yet  how  powerful,  how 
striking  was  the  effect  of  his  mere  appearance!  How  vehe- 
ment the  applause  that  greeted  him  .  .  .  How  strange  it  is, 
I  thought,  that  these  Parisians,  who  have  seen  Napoleon, 
who  had  to  make  war  upon  war  to  attract  attention,  are 
now  applauding  our  Franz  Liszt!  And  what  rejoicing  and 
ovations  are  these!  A  delirium  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  furore.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  room  pale  faces,  heaving 
bosoms,  deeply  drawn  breath  during  the  pauses,  followed 
at  the  end  by  cyclones  of  applause.  Especially  the  women, 
who  are  always  intoxicated  when  Liszt  plays  for  them  .  .  . 

"Of  all  composers,  Liszt  has  the  closest  affinity  with 
Berlioz,  as  he  is  also  the  best  executant  of  his  music. 
I  need  not  discuss  his  talent  for  you,  his  fame  is  European. 
He  is  incontestably  the  artist  who  finds  the  greatest  number 
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of  followers  in  Paris  and  also  the  most  vehement  detractors. 
It  is  significant  that  no  one  speaks  of  him  with  indifference. 
Without  positive  worth  it  is  impossible  in  this  world  to 
evoke  either  partisan  or  hostile  passions.    There  must  be 
fire  to  inflame  men,  whether  to  Jove  or  to  hatred.    The 
best  evidence  in  Liszt's  favor  is  the  personal  esteem  in 
which  friends  and  foes  alike  hold  him.    He  is  a  man  of 
eccentric  character,  but  noble,  disinterested  and  without 
deceit.  The  workings  of  his  mind  are  extraordinary.  Specu- 
lation has  the  greatest  fascination,  for  him.  Even  more  than 
with  the  interests  of  his  art,  he  is  engrossed  in  all  manner 
of  rival  philosophical  investigations  which  seek  the  solution 
of  all  the  great  questions  of  heaven  and  earth  .  .  .  Heaven 
knows  in  what  mental  stall  you  will  find  his  next  hobby 
horse.  But  this  unquenchable  thirst  for  light,  for  the  divine, 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised  .  .  .  How  restless  a  brain  is 
his,  driven  and  distracted  by  all  the  sufferings  and  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  day,  impelled  to  concern  itself  with  the 
needs  of  all  mankind,  and  eager  to  poke  its  nose  into  every 
pot  wherein  the  good  God  cooks  the  future  .  .  T 
Liszt  used  to  say:  "As  a  pianist,  I  was  always  lucky."    Trivial  as 
that  may  sound,  coming  from  him,  he  was  not  entirely  wrong.    It  must 
have  been  his  lucky  star  which  led  him  and  his  father  to  Paris  in  1823, 
when  it  was  the  centre  of  the  intelligentsia  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  music.    The  picturesque  young  Hungarian  flashed  into  fashion  and 
held   away  over  the   Parisian   public  for   fifteen   years.    Even   during 
several  seasons  of  retirement  which  he  devoted  to  his  technical  and 
musical  development,  he  did  not  disappear  quite  from  view,  for  he 
played  from  time  to  time  in  the  select  circles  which  lionized  him,  and 
continued  to  reap  publicity  through  his  literary  activities  and  gossipy 
stories  of  his  eccentricities,  religious  manias,  doubts  and  amorous  adven- 
tures. 

WTien  he  gave  concerts  outside  of  France,  crowds  thronged  to 
hear  "the  greatest  living  pianist"  and  to  look  at  the  personage  about 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much  as  a  man.  His  nimbus  continued  to 
take  on  more  and  more  radiance  and  the  sheer  hero  worship  grew  to 
incredible  proportions,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  the  puzzlement  of  later  generations  which  have  had  only 
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hearsay  and  written  descriptions  to  explain  these  phenomena. 

Yet  the  explanation  is  simple.  Owing  to  Liszt's  practical  experi- 
ence, observation  and  understanding  of  the  Parisian  scene,  he  knew 
how  to  make  his  public  appearances  count  to  the  utmost;  but  princi- 
pally, however,  he  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  of  his  worshippers 
and  defeated  the  doubts  of  his  detractors. 

There  was  a  striking  episode  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1842.  Liszt  gave 
several  concerts  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  Czarina,  and  the  Czar 
received  him  upon  his  arrival  in  the  city  as  a  mark  of  honor.  The 
pianist's  mere  entrance,  at  the  very  first  concert,  was  greeted  by  a 
thunderous  demonstration  of  applause  and  cheers,  except  from  one, 
Stassoff,  who  was  later  to  become  a  famous  Russian  critic.  But  even 
Stassoff  surrendered  to  the  charmer,  and  he  tells  why.  (The  Seroff  he 
mentions  was  a  renowned  composer  of  operas.)  "Liszt",  writes  Stassoff, 
"was  thin,  did  not  hold  himself  erect,  and  though  I  had  heard  much 
about  his  'Florentine  profile'  and  his  resemblance  to  Dante,  I  did  not 
think  his  face  at  all  beautiful.  It  displeased  me  to  see  how  overladen 
his  coat  was  with  Orders  of  all  sorts.  But  in  a  very  short  time  criticism 
yielded  under  the  spell  of  his  superiority  and  the  miraculous  fascination 
of  his  playing  .  .  .  Seroff  and  I  went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  We  hurried 
home  in  silence,  too  moved  to  exchange  our  ecstatic  impressions.  Then 
we  made  a  vow  always  to  regard  the  anniversary  of  that  evening  as 
sacred,  and  to  remember  its  every  incident  as  long  as  we  lived." 

Despite  his  necromancy  at  the  piano,  his  implicit  assurance  and 
his  faith  in  his  own  powers,  Liszt  did  not  always  overwhelm  all  his 
critics  immediately.  In  England,  in  fact,  he  won  neither  the  critics  nor 
public  opinion  completely  in  his  early  years,  though  he  had  conquered 
most  of  Europe.  Leipzig,  too,  held  out  against  him  for  a  long  while, 
despite  the  admiration  and  championship  of  Mendelssohn,  the  city's 
musical  leader,  who  was  himself  the  victim  of  hostile  cabals  at  the  time. 
Whatever  the  reason,  Liszt  was  greeted  with  some  hissing  when  he 
stepped  onto  the  stage.  But  he  stood  quietly  until  Ins  dignity  imposed 
sometliing  of  the  welcome  to  which  he  had  become  accustomed.  His 
first  number  won  only  a  moderate  success,  but  Schumann  wrote  in  his 
journal  in  1840  that  the  lack  of  response  was  due  to  the  composition, 
the  performer's  own  arrangement  of  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  from 
Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  Symphony.  Perhaps  the  staid  Leipzigers  con- 
sidered it  sacrilege  to  transcribe  the  masterpiece,  or  it  may  even  be 
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that  Liszt  was  still  flustered  from  his  cool  reception  and  did  not  play  it 
as  well  as  usual,  for  he  had  triumphed  with  the  same  work  in  that  other 
conservative  musical  capital,  Vienna.  The  upshot  was  that  Schumann 
and  the  other  reviewers  published  adverse  accounts  of  the  entire  recital 
and  once  prestige  is  lost  at  a  debut  it  is  hard  to  regain  it  later.  So  Liszt 
was  to  meet  some  criticism  regularly  in  Leipzig,  and  this  hostility  to 
his  playing  also  crystallized  into  dislike  of  his  compositions. 

Berlin  repudiated  the  opinion  of  the  Saxonian  centre  and  gave 
Liszt  a  rapturous  reception  when  he  made  his  debut  there.  In  fact, 
the  Prussian  public  raised  him  to  dizzy  heights  and  gave  him  incom- 
parable victories.  It  was  Rellstab  who  wrote  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
in  1842  that  Liszt's  sojourn  in  Berlin  was  "an  event  in  its  public  life". 

Liszt's  generosity  in  money  matters  and  his  constant  charitable 
deeds  added  to  his  fame  everywhere.  While  he  was  in  Venice  in  1838, 
he  learned  of  great  floods  in  Hungary  and  hurried  to  Vienna  to  give 
a  number  of  concerts  in  aid  of  the  victims.  His  playing  created  such 
a  furor  that  instead  of  the  two  performances  he  had  planned,  one  for 
the  destitute  Hungarians  and  the  other  to  defray  expenses,  he  wound 
up  by  giving  ten,  the  receipts  running  into  phenomenal  and  unprece- 
dented figures.  The  news  travelled  everywhere  and  served  to  strengthen 
his  hold  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  To  Genoa 
and  Milan,  where  he  had  been  met  previously  with  doubt,  he  now 
returned,  and  both  cities  capitulated  to  him  unconditionally. 

Liszt  spent  several  months  in  retirement  in  Italy,  dividing  Ins  time 
between  work  and  one  of  his  habitual  periods  of  religious  meditation 
and  devotion,  then  gave  concerts  in  Rome  and  Florence.  He  returned 
to  Vienna  for  a  series  of  nine  sold-out  appearances  which  were  attended 
with  hysterical  demonstrations.  The  hero  accepted  them  as  his  natural 
due,  and  he  wrote  to  Count  Festetics  that  he  felt  "a  little  older,  maturer 
and  riper  as  an  artist." 

For  his  Vienna  visit  hundreds  of  persons  reserved  tickets  long  in 
advance  to  all  the  Liszt  concerts,  regardless  of  how  many  he  might  give, 
or  when.  The  women,  particularly,  went  to  almost  ludicrous  lengths  in 
their  adoration,  besieging  his  hotel  for  hours  and  trying  to  snip  off 
locks  of  his  hair  when  he  emerged. 

It  was  in  Hungary,  however,  that  Liszt  received  almost  royal  honors, 
the  capital  of  his  native  land  bestowing  every  conceivable  attention 
upon  its  favorite  musical  son.    He  was  created  an  honorary  citizen  of 
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Franz  Liszt  playing  for  a  group 
of  notable  friends  in  Paris. 
Left:  Princess  Caroline  Sayn- 
Wittgenstein,  the  most  influen- 
tial  woman   in   the  artist's  life. 
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Arthur  Friedheim  at  15  and  Hans  von  Billow  in  1882.   Below:  The  Hof- 
gartnerei  in  Weimar,  where  Friedheim  was  Liszt's  pupil  for  six  years. 
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Madeleine  Sandi  i  Fried- 
heim  was  a  conceit  pianist, 
operatic  soprano  and  lieder 
singer.  She  appeared  with 
her  husband  on  Continent. 


The  author  at  the  time  of 
liis  New  York  debut  in 
1891   at  the  Metropolitan. 


SfiasCea    g7.    'Sietfiat    MspectfuKi}    avmoimccj    tlrtfu.i    jF-sicfcftciWa    fiano   SRecitafi   at 

Corner  57th   Street   and  Seventh  Avenue. 
RECITAL  HALL. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  ioth,  i8gi,  at  2.30. 

AVAGXER-(Friedheim) — Vorspiel,  Meistersinger. 
BEETHOVEX— Sonate,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  D  major. 

Presto. — Largo  e  mesto. — Menuetto. — Rondo. 

BEETHOVEX— Sonate,  Op.  53,  C  major. 

Allegro  con  brio. — Adagio  molto  — Allegretto  moderato,  Prestissimo. 

PHfiPTV ^  Preludes  and  Etudes,  (Selected.) 

I  Sonate,  15  flat  minor. 

Allegro. — Presto. — Marcia  funebre. — Finale. 

LISZT — Phantasie  iiber  Mozart's  Don  Juan. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  14th,  1891,  at  2.30. 


LISZT    PROGRAMME. 
Si  INATE— B  minor. 

Allegro  energico. — Andante  sostenuto.  —  Fugato  e  finale. 

"BENEDICTION  DE  DIEU  DANS  LA  SOLITUDE." 

(D'apres  tin  poeme  dc  Lumartine.) 

"PESTHER  CARXEVAL,"  (Rhausodie  No.  9.) 

■1   LEGENDEN: 

"  Franciscus  v.  Assisi  den  Vogeln  predigend." 
"Franciscus  v.  Paolo  auf  den  Wogen  schreitend." 

"APRES  UNE  LECTURE  DU  DANTE." 

Fantasia  quasi  Sonata. 
(J  STUDIES  AFTER  PAG  AN  IN  I: 

( i  minor,  E  flat  major,  G  flat  minor,  E  major,  E  major,  A  minor. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  17th,  1891,  at  230. 

WAGNER-(Friedheim) — Walkure:  "Wotan's  Zorn,"  "Abschied  v.   Briinnliild" 
und  "  Feuerzauber." 

I'.l.i;  I'lli  IVEN— Sonate,  Op.  106,  li  flat  major. 

Allegro, — Scherzo. — Adagio  sostenuto. — Ueberleitung  u.  Fugue. 

(  Nocturne,  < '  minor. 
CHOPIN— <  Ballade,  F  minor. 

(  Polonaise,  Fantasie  in  A  flat. 
BALAK1REFF — Islamey,  Oriental  Phantasie. 

.  rcv-i- S  First  Mephisto  Waltz. 

/  Phantasie,  Sonnambula,  by  Bellini. 

No  admission   to  llir  auditorium  can   be  had  during  Ih,-  performance  oj  any  piece. 

II,.  Management  of  the  ARTHUR  FRIEDHEIM  RECITALS  respectfully  request  the  indulgence 

■  •I  thi  audience  for  the  inconvci :  caused  by  the  noises  incidental  to  the iplction  of  the  main  hall 

uilding,  ii  li'in^  ;i  matter  entirely  I"  j I  il    1  ontrol. 

/  riedheim  was  the  first  major  artist  to  perform  in  Carnegie  Hall. 


Friedheim's  wife  and  son,  Eric.    Below:  The  authors 
piano  studio  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  in  1920s. 
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Budapest,  presented  with  the  national  sabre  d'honneur,  and  made  the 
center  of  countless  festivals  and  other  galas.  In  the  salons  he  spellbound 
lords  and  ladies  with  his  irresistible  personality,  brilliant  conversation, 
and  knightly  bearing  and  manners.  In  Budapest  as  everywhere  else, 
"Lisztomania"  reigned  unbounded.    He  was  the  talk  of  all  Europe. 

The  following  year  Liszt  played  in  aid  of  the  Cathedral  in  Cologne, 
after  having  given  a  considerable  sum  to  help  complete  and  erect  the 
statue  of  Beethoven  in  Bonn.  Collections  for  the  fund  had  been  going 
on  for  an  almost  disgracefully  long  period  and,  as  was  observed  by  a 
cynical  commentator  in  Paris,  "It  finally  took  a  Hungarian  to  enable 
the  Germans  to  honor  their  greatest  symphonist  properly."  Liszt  made 
no  public  statement  with  his  gift,  but  he  told  his  intimates  that  he 
looked  upon  the  niggardly  contributions  of  the  Germans  as  "an  offence 
to  the  genius  of  Beethoven".  His  generous  donation  became  public 
knowledge  before  he  reached  Cologne,  and  the  city  bombarded  him 
with  serenades  by  men's  choruses  and  street  processions  in  which  thou- 
sands of  citizens  took  part. 

Berlin  rivalled  Budapest  in  1841-42  with  festivities  in  honor  of 
Liszt.  He  had  to  give  twenty-one  recitals  within  ten  weeks,  nine  of 
them  devoted  to  charity.  One  hundred  small  children  sang  a  serenade 
for  the  city's  guest  of  honor,  and  on  this  occasion  he  made  no  attempt 
to  restrain  his  tears. 

Even  his  departure  from  Berlin  was  turned  into  a  fete.  He  sat  be- 
tween university  seniors  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  the  rest  of 
the  student  body  followed  in  vehicles  and  on  horseback.  The  streets  were 
crowded.  Women  waved  handkerchiefs  and  threw  flowers  and  wreaths 
from  the  windows.  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  came  with  the  Queen 
from  Potsdam  to  Berlin  to  take  part  in  the  jubilation.  Rellstab  wrote, 
"Not  like  a  King,  but  as  a  King  he  left  us,  surrounded  by  his  celebrating 
subjects  —  a  King  in  the  immortal  realm  of  Intellect  and  Art." 

The  Berlin  episode  was  probably  the  very  peak  of  all  the  Lisztian 
triumphs  as  a  virtuoso,  and  its  significance  was  not  lessened  when  a 
degree  of  sober  reaction  set  in  afterward  and  compunctions  arose 
about  so  much  honor  having  been  paid  to  a  man  who  was,  as  one  pub- 
lished account  had  it,  "after  all,  only  a  pianist."  Nevertheless  the  pace 
had  been  set,  and  it  was  kept  up,  as  the  man  Heine  called  the  "new 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin"  went  from  city  to  city  and  town  to  town  and  saw 
the  continuation  of  the  frenzies  he  had  excited  in  Berlin.    He  received 
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local  Citizenships,  Honorary  Memberships  and  Presidencies  in  all  sorts 
of  Societies,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University 
at  Konigsberg.  Liszt's  last  concert  took  place  in  Elisabethgrad  (now 
Stalingrad)  in  1847,  and  the  receipts  were  enormous. 

I  have  recapitulated  this  history  not  because  it  is  unfamiliar  (the 
Ramann  biography  gives  it  in  detail)  but  because  it  has  a  close  relation- 
ship to  some  of  my  own  reflections  on  Liszt's  pianistic  art,  both  in  its 
nature  and  in  its  effect. 

Analyzing  Liszt's  career  as  a  virtuoso,  one  must  conclude  that  it 
is  less  difficult  to  attract  vast  audiences  through  well-publicized  stories 
of  a  glamorous  personality,  acts  of  princely  generosity  and  fascinating 
romantic  adventures,  than  it  is  to  hold  and  enthrall  those  audiences 
through  years  with  the  authority,  magnetism  and  sheer  musical  art  of 
actual  performances  on  the  keyboard.  If  Liszt  had  not  played  the 
piano  as  he  did,  the  whole  magic  structure  of  his  career  as  a  virtuoso 
would  not  only  have  crumbled  quickly,  it  would  in  fact  never  have 
begun  at  all.  Conductors  frequently  gain  temporary  attention  and  favor 
through  offering  more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear  and  mind  —  and  some- 
times not  by  leading  a  fine  orchestra  but  rather  being  led  by  it.  Such 
advantages  are  never  available  to  a  performer  on  a  solo  instrument. 
He  must  stand  alone,  on  his  own  talent,  knowledge  and  individuality. 
If  these  are  not  of  sufficient  quality,  his  reputation  cannot  endure 
permanently  or  even  long. 

Liszt's  successes  and  triumphs,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
were  very  different  from  those  of  all  other  virtuosi.  Nowadays  his 
successes  and  triumphs  are  sometimes  spoken  of  slightingly  as  crass 
exaggerations,  over-estimates,  a  craze,  a  fashionable  epidemic  of  the 
period.  The  words  "humbug"  and  "charlatan"  also  are  heard  occa- 
sionally in  connection  with  Liszt.  Opinions  such  as  these  are  in  con- 
tradiction to  those  of  the  whole  civilized  world  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  to  those  of  the  most  fastidious  and  discerning 
personages  in  its  highest  circles  of  music,  art  and  literature.  To  disparage 
Liszt's  achievements  on  the  piano  is  as  shocking  a  display  of  lack  of 
discrimination  and  historic  knowledge  as  it  is  stupidly  audacious. 

In  those  far-off  days  Liszt  was  such  a  phenomenon  that  it  is  no 
wonder  he  still  excites  conjecture,  argument  and  disbelief.  Charlatanism, 
tricks,  picturcsqucness  of  personality,  theatricalism,  all  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  explanations  by  various  modern  estimators.    True,  his  mere 
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emergence  and  appearance  on  the  concert  platform  "acted  powerfully 
and  startlingly".  (Heine).  But  for  how  long?  Only  until  he  commenced 
to  play,  and  then  everything  else  but  the  playing  was  forgotten,  as  in- 
numberable  reliable  authorities  have  testified  convincingly.  The  ingen- 
ious and  sceptical  Berlioz  spoke  of  Liszt's  "sensibilite  divinatoirc",  and 
attributed  to  it  the  effect  of  his  performances.  But  Berlioz,  usually  a 
good  logician,  in  this  case  should  have  looked  for  the  origin  of  the 
"sensibilite  divinatorire";  that,  in  truth,  would  have  provided  a  puzzle. 

Wagner  is  on  record  with  the  thought  that  Liszt's  playing  of  Beetho- 
ven's opus  106  was  a  revelation,  but  he  does  not  say  what  kind  of  a 
revelation,  and  much  would  be  cleared  up  today  if  he  had  gone  into 
details.  A  few  sentences  by  Heine,  which  seem  to  give  a  much  better 
clue,  I  have  quoted  already. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirties  of  the  past  century,  two  youths  who 
were  called  "the  Dioscuri"  became  enamored  of  the  same  object. 
Instead  of  developing  into  rivals,  they  were  drawn  together  all  the  more 
closely  by  their  common  ideal.  The  names  of  the  pan  —  Frederic  Chopin 
and  Franz  Liszt.   The  object  of  their  passion  —  the  Pianoforte. 

In  1837  Liszt  wrote  a  flowery  letter  in  the  style  of  the  period  to 
Adolphe  Pictet,  who  inquired  why  the  young  artist  had  not  specialized 
in  a  higher  musical  field,  composition:  "You  cannot  realize  what  it 
means  to  me  to  leave  the  piano.  It  is  like  a  day  of  sorrow.  It  robs  me 
of  the  light  that  illuminated  the  early  years  of  my  life  and  has  gro^n 
inseparable  with  it.  You  see,  my  piano  is  to  me  like  the  frigate  to  the 
mariner,  the  horse  to  the  Arab;  more  than  that  even!  Until  now,  it  has 
been  my  whole  existence,  my  language,  my  life.  It  is  the  guardian  of  all 
the  fervent  emotions  of  my  youth.  I  confide  to  it  all  my  desires,  all  my 
dreams,  my  joys  and  sorrows.  Its  strings  tremble  under  my  emotion, 
its  yielding  keys  resound  to  all  my  moods." 

He  wrote  also  of  the  resources  of  the  piano,  particularly  of  its  poten- 
tialities for  obtaining  "orchestral  effects",  which  would  be,  in  compari- 
son, "as  a  painting  is  to  a  steel  engraving  without  colors."  And  in  con- 
clusion: "It  is  my  fervent  wish  and  my  greatest  ambition  to  leave  a 
work  with  a  few  useful  instructions  for  the  pianists  after  me,  as  a  worthy 
testimonial  to  the  music  and  to  the  studies  of  my  youth." 

It  is  evident  that  Liszt  was  under  the  impetus  of  a  mission  for 
which  he  felt  himself  well  fitted.  But  he  was  unable  to  foresee  the 
character  and  dimensions  that  mission  was  to  take  on  so  soon. 
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The  life  about  him,  the  many  subjects  he  studied,  the  turmoil  of  the 
Romantic  period,  all  had  their  emotional  reflection  in  his  art.  It  was  not 
long,  in  fact,  before  he  was  recognized  by  the  coterie  of  Parisian  Roman- 
tics as  one  of  their  most  representative  leaders  and  exponents.  Despite  the 
strict  conservative  musical  training  of  his  youth,  watched  over  by  his 
father  and  his  martinet  teacher,  Czerny,  Liszt  was  too  imaginative  not 
to  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  Romantic  writers,  poets,  painters,  and 
musicians  with  whom  he  associated.  Their  radicalism  was  bound  to 
influence  his  own  musical  nature,  and  it  did.  In  his  playing  he  soon 
cast  off  rule  and  tradition  in  favor  of  unshackled  imagination  and  free- 
dom of  expression.  Both  productive  and  reproductive  art  spoke  a  new 
language  for  him,  but  he  used  it  in  the  main  with  underlying  taste 
and  balance,  though  some  conservatives  called  his  innovations  exagger- 
ated and  capricious. 

In  order  to  bring  these  new  values  to  life,  Liszt  completely  revolu- 
tionized the  piano.  Beethoven's  late  works  had  outstripped  the  limita- 
tions of  their  period  and  paved  the  way  for  the  daring  young  performer. 
Piano  manufacturers  had  begun  already  to  amplify  the  capacities  of  the 
instrument,  but  under  the  pressure  of  Liszt's  tremendous  technique  and 
dramatic  style  they  were  compelled  to  accelerate  further  improvements 
in  range,  sonority  and  quality  of  tone. 

He  himself  had  been  influenced  by  three  others  —  Chopin,  Paganini 
and  Berlioz.  The  first,  through  the  passionate  breadth  and  complexity  of 
his  piano  works;  the  second,  through  the  dazzling  virtuosity  and  tonal 
effects  he  developed  on  four  strings;  the  third  through  the  unbridled 
emotions  and  great  masses  of  sound  he  released  in  his  compositions  for 
orchestra.  It  is  no  longer  denied  that  Liszt  was  helped  immeasurably 
in  his  own  development  by  the  other  three  giants. 

Liszt's  technical  equipment  remained  unparalleled,  even  after  he 
had  become  a  conductor  at  Weimar  and  stopped  regular  practice  on  the 
piano.  As  an  old  man,  when  he  felt  in  the  mood  he  would  often  sit 
down  before  intimates  or  pupils  and  play  one  of  his  own  brilliant  oper- 
atic fantasies  in  the  most  amazing  manner,  with  inimitable  execution, 
elan,  tone  and  touch.  The  mastery  attained  in  earlier  years  never  quite 
left  him  throughout  his  long  life. 

In  1831  he  heard  Paganini  at  his  best,  and  though  he  was  stunned 
by  that  artist's  fabulous  powers,  he  also  recognized  their  limitations; 
for  while  the  Italian  wizard  could  drive  listeners  to  hysteria  in  purely 
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virtuoso  music,  he  failed  to  convince  as  an  interpreter  of  the  classical 
masterpieces  for  violin.  Yet  Paganini  had  only  to  appear  and  play  a  few 
measures  for  the  audience  to  fall  under  his  sway  and  jubilate  over  every- 
thing he  did.  The  acute  Liszt  recognized  the  "new  language",  the 
language  of  the  Romantics,  spoken  with  irresistible  Southern  fervor,  and 
he  quickly  saw  the  possibility  of  applying  Paganini's  methods  to  the 
piano.  As  a  beginning  he  fashioned  six  remarkable  transcriptions  of 
the  violinist's  "Grandes  Etudes". 

In  the  same  year  Chopin  arrived  in  Paris.  Hearing  him  soon  after, 
Liszt  found  in  the  Pole's  playing  another  and  even  more  unique  phase 
of  the  "new  language",  for  even  in  its  moments  of  deepest  emotion, 
poetry  and  nobility  were  always  outstanding.  Conversations,  letters, 
essays,  and  the  biography  he  wrote  of  Chopin  after  the  master's  death, 
testify  amply  to  Liszt's  deep  admiration  and  respect. 

All  who  heard  Chopin  play  were  impressed  with  the  intensity  and 
charm  of  his  performances.  However,  so  foreign  to  his  nature  were 
ostentation  or  sensationalism  that  only  experts  could  grasp  the  new  and 
higher  aspects  of  keyboard  technique  which  were  being  displayed  to 
the  Parisians.  Liszt  of  course  was  one  of  the  experts,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  Chopin  dedicated  his  Etudes,  opus  10. 

From  Chopin  Liszt  took  over  the  novel  tempo  rubato,  although 
he  had  never  been  a  strict  follower  of  the  metronome,  and  a  degree  of 
symmetry  and  restraint.  But,  restless  seeker  that  he  was,  it  remained  for 
Liszt  to  find  still  another  spur  toward  perfection,  a  year  after  Chopin's 
arrival  and  from  a  source  where  he  least  expected  it. 

Berlioz,  the  creator  of  the  modern  orchestra,  burst  forth  with  epoch- 
making  orchestrations,  a  flamboyant  personality  and  extraordinary 
methods  as  a  conductor.  The  road  was  hard  for  him  in  Paris.  There 
had  been  no  warning  of  the  coming  of  such  an  apparition.  His  music 
was  scarcely  understood;  his  circle  of  admirers  was  limited.  But  to  the 
younger  musicians  his  orchestrations  were  intoxicating  with  their  riotous 
colorings.  Both  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner  borrowed  effects  from  Berlioz; 
and  so  did  Liszt.  As  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Paganini,  he  made 
piano  transcriptions  of  the  music  of  Berlioz.  His  arrangement  of  the 
latter's  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  caused  a  sensation.  It  was  the  first 
truly  modern  transcription  from  the  orchestra  to  the  keyboard.  In  the 
Neue  Zeitschrift,  Schumann  extolled  Liszt's  mastery,  and  especially 
his  treatment  of  the  pedals  in  relation  to  tonal  effects. 
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Liszt  followed  his  Berlioz  experiment  with  similar  arrangements  of 
the  nine  Beethoven  symphonies.  He  gave  them  the  title  of  "Piano  scores" 
to  differentiate  between  his  own  transcriptions  and  the  lean  and  mech- 
anical arrangements  of  his  predecessors. 

And  now  the  evolution  of  pianism,  from  Chopin's  ultra-refined  style 
to  the  impetuous,  resounding  delivery  of  Liszt,  had  completed  its  cycle. 
Liszt  was  both  praised  and  condemned  for  "turning  the  piano  into  an 
orchestra".  The  condemnation  was  not  just.  Surely  he  could  not  be 
blamed  because  some  of  his  imitators,  trying  to  be  "orchestral",  used 
the  new  effects  to  stifle  the  musical  idea  in  mere  noise. 

He  astounded  the  Berlin  audience  in  1842  with  his  phenomenal 
facility,  and  particularly  with  his  alternate  use  of  both  hands  in  rapid 
passages.  Some  derogatory  criticism  followed,  until  he  explained  that 
the  invention  was  not  his,  but  Bach's.  Later  he  developed  the  device 
known  as  blind  octaves,  and  perfected  the  imposing  chord-trill. 

It  took  Liszt  several  years  to  master  and  assimilate  all  the  material 
with  winch  he  had  been  experimenting.  Then  his  virtuosity  assumed 
giant  proportions,  burst  all  bounds  and  stormed  the  very  heavens.  In 
1837  Berlioz  wrote:  "Liszt's  reappearance  comes  to  us  as  a  totally  new 
appearance.  For  the  Liszt  of  last  year,  whom  we  knew  so  well,  has  been 
left  far  behind  by  the  Liszt  of  today.  He  has  climbed  to  such  towering 
heights  in  so  short  a  period  that  one  may  boldly  declare  that  those  who 
had  heard  him  previously  do  not  know  him  at  all." 

The  innovations  brought  to  the  concert-hall  by  Liszt  were  innu- 
merable. While  most  of  his  rival  virtuosi  played  their  own  works  almost 
exclusively,  he  was  the  first  to  include  the  whole  range  of  piano  literature 
in  his  programs.  It  was  through  him  that  the  later  Sonatas  of  Beethoven 
were  made  known  to  the  public.  Also  he  played  his  programs  entirely 
from  memory  at  a  time  when  his  contemporaries  still  used  the  printed 
notes  placed  on  the  music-rack.  He  introduced  in  Rome,  in  1839,  the 
custom  of  giving  an  entire  concert  without  the  assistance  of  other  artists. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  first  experiment,  Liszt  tried  it  also 
in  England,  and  call  his  stance  a  "piano  recital",  a  term  which  came 
in  for  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  conservatives,  but  prevails  today  in 
all  English-speaking  countries.  He  was  the  pioneer,  too,  in  facing  the 
concave  side  of  the  piano  to  the  audience.  James  Gibbons  Huneker 
once  told  me  that  Liszt  did  this  in  order  to  show  his  beautiful  profile 
to  the  best  advantage.    I  could  not  help  replying  that  if  that  were  the 
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case,  it  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  transgression  only  by  those  whose 
profiles  look  best  when  hidden  from  view. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  Liszt  sat  down  at  the  piano  he  had  t he- 
advantage  of  a  new,  Cyclopean  technique.  But  what  was  this  power 
which  could  set  the  stupendous  apparatus  into  so  gripping  a  motion 
that  it  overwhelmed  musical  and  unmusical  listeners  alike? 

Liszt  himself  unconsciously  gives  us  the  clue,  if  not  exactly  the  key, 
to  the  answer.  I  have  said  before  that  he  never  openly  confessed  to 
being  a  mystic,  but  he  made  the  admission  indirectly  in  telling  of  an 
unforgettable  impression  he  received  at  a  ritual  service  in  a  Vienna 
synagogue.  He  recounted  this  profound  experience  in  an  article  on 
"The  Israelites"  which  provoked  great  discussion  for  a  time. 

All  through  life  Liszt  sensed  the  spiritual,  could  see  and  hear  things 
and  sounds  beyond  ordinary  ken.  He  had  the  intuition,  the  mystic- 
power  to  penetrate  beyond  the  empyrean.  To  me,  mysticism  and  genius 
have  always  appeared  indissolubly  united.  Spiritual  ecstasy  or  rapture 
glows  in  the  soul  of  the  genius  and  stimulates  him  to  extraordinary 
expression.  So  Liszt  functioned  as  a  medium  in  the  most  immaterial 
of  all  arts  which,  in  its  highest  revelations,  can  rightly  be  regarded  as 
the  language  of  mysticism.  The  keys  and  wires  of  a  piano  were  the 
media  to  voice  his  mystical-spiritual  ecstasy. 

It  was  astonishing  how  the  expression  on  Liszt's  face  would  change 
as  he  played,  and  how  his  opening  tones  had  the  power  to  hypnotize 
each  individual.  The  world  of  his  hearers  disappeared,  and  a  new  world 
opened  upon  the  inner  vision  of  Liszt,  the  mystic. 

Hypnotism  has  been  offered  frequently  as  an  explanation  for  the 
effect  produced  by  the  greatest  musical  artists,  but  I  prefer  my  own 
theory,  though  science  might  contradict  me.  Whether  hypnotism 
or  mysticism,  surely  some  occult  factor  is  the  only  real  key  to  Liszt's 
character,  his  art,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  affected  his  audiences. 

Heine  finally  told  friends  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  Liszt  again; 
and  Nietzsche  referred  with  biting  sarcasm  to  the  reigning  king  of  the 
piano.  Both  men,  extraordinarily  individual,  resented  the  influence  of 
an  arbitrary  artistic  power  stronger  than  their  own.  Does  tins  seem 
strange?  Here  is  a  thought  by  Varnhagen  Von  Ense,  the  statesman, 
written  in  his  Berlin  diary  of  1841:  "In  conclusion  Liszt  played  a 
chromatic  galop  that  I  could  not  stand.  He  had  my  pulse  completelv 
under  his  control,  and  so  quickened  it  by  his  playing  that  I  was  seized 
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with  giddiness."  And  that  was  done  with  a  trivial  piece  of  music! 
Rellstab  once  said,  "It  is  not  what  Liszt  plays,  but  how  he  plays  it." 

Not  only  thunder  and  majesty  were  in  Liszt's  playing,  but  also  siren 
song  and  even  humor,  ranging  from  simple  to  diabolique. 

According  to  his  pupils  of  the  'fifties,  Billow,  Klindworth,  Winter- 
berger  and  others,  Liszt  ripened  into  his  supreme  interpretative  mastery 
only  after  he  settled  permanently  in  Weimar,  began  to  dedicate  himself 
to  higher  musical  missions  and  put  all  the  theatricalities  of  Romanticism 
definitely  behind  him. 

For  thirty  years  he  stood  alone,  unrivalled.  He  rarely  undertook 
any  sustained  difficulties  on  the  piano  after  1883.  And  yet  in  1885,  in 
Weimar,  he  played  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer  Sonata"  in  the  unforgettable 
manner  which  I  have  recounted. 

The  many  festivals  given  in  his  honor  shortly  before  his  death 
were  a  final  outburst  and  afterglow  of  the  erstwhile  "Lisztomania".  On 
those  occasions  he  played  his  own  music,  not  always  conforming  to  the 
written  text,  but  sometimes  improvising,  as  in  his  younger  days.  (By  the 
way,  this  art  of  extemporizing  at  the  piano  seems  to  have  disappeared 
with  him.)  If  Liszt's  final  years  showed  signs  of  some  decline  in  his 
technique,  his  tone  and  touch  were  all  the  more  sublimated,  so  that 
his  playing  moved  many  hearers  to  tears. 

Liszt's  technique  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
conjecture  on  the  part  of  those  who  never  heard  him.  Was  it  so 
prodigious,  and  has  it  been  equalled  since?  The  answer  is  that  it  was 
truly  prodigious  but  that  in  certain  respects  it  has  not  only  been  equalled 
since,  but  also  surpassed.  Moriz  Rosenthal  and  Leopold  Godowsky 
went  beyond  Liszt  in  specialized  phases  of  mechanisme.  However, 
while  Godowsky 's  chief  metier  was  dexterity  of  fingers  and  Rosenthal 
concentrated  on  brilliance  and  power,  Liszt  shone  in  every  department 
of  technique  and  probably  never  has  been  approached  as  a  builder  of 
"orchestral"  climaxes,  overwhelming  masses  of  sound  and  exciting  effects. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  gifted  pianist,  even  today,  to  do 
more  at  the  piano  with  one  of  Liszt's  operatic  fantasias  —  say  those  on 
Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"  or  Bellini's  "La  Sonnambula"  —  than  the  com- 
poser  could  do  himself.  To  understand  his  phenomenal  command  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  keyboard,  it  is  necessary  only  to  recall  that  he  read 
at  sight,  and  perfectly,  such  music  as  Grieg's  Concerto  and  the  Johann 
Strauss  transcriptions  by  Carl  Tausig. 
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No  one  thought  of  mere  technique  when  Liszt  played;  critics  and 
the  public  took  it  for  granted.  Emanuel  Beibel,  the  poet,  declared  in 
Munich  in  1843:  "He  is  a  poet,  and  it  is  his  poetical  interpretation,  not 
his  consummate  execution,  that  draws  his  listeners  to  him  uncon- 
sciously." 

How  little  the  thought  of  empty  display  actuated  Liszt,  is  best 
proved  by  a  remark  he  made  on  one  occasion  to  his  pupils:  "To  be 
able  to  play  Beethoven,  a  little  more  technique  is  required  than  he 
demands." 

Another  question  and  answer.  If  Liszt  were  with  us  today,  more 
than  100  years  after  he  reached  the  peak  of  his  powers,  would  he  be 
likely  to  duplicate  the  sensation  he  created  then,  and  would  our  critics 
and  audiences  react  as  they  did  in  the  ripest  period  of  Romanticism? 
I  say  "Yes",  for  Liszt's  genius,  insight,  versatility  and  personal  mag- 
netism would  be  as  potent  now  as  they  were  then,  and  would  enable 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  every  modern  requirement.  After  all,  except 
for  more  counterpoint  and  more  complexity  in  writing,  the  piano  music 
of  today  demands  nothing  that  was  not  known  to  Liszt  in  his  ripest 
achievements.  I  could  go  even  further  and  hazard  the  logical  opinion 
that  Liszt  would  have  developed  in  our  time  as  he  did  in  his  own,  and 
perhaps  even  shown  us  things  altogether  new  in  ideas  and  execution. 
Certainly  if  Liszt  had  not  lived,  piano  playing,  and  even  music,  might 
not  be  what  they  are  today.  Can  anyone  deny  the  influence  of  Liszt 
on  Wagner?  He  did  not  "hurl  a  lance  into  the  future,"  to  quote  Princess 
Wittgenstein,  but  a  whole  sheaf  of  them. 

Anton  Rubinstein  undoubtedly  came  nearest  to  Liszt  as  a  pianist. 
The  great  difference  between  them  was  that  Rubinstein  resembled  the 
Old  Testament,  gloriously  eloquent  with  the  splendors  of  the  world; 
whereas  Liszt  was  the  very  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  visionary, 
apocalyptic  —  mystic! 


CHAPTER 
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Another  celebrated  visitor  to  Weimar  in  the  season  of  1885  was 
Charles  Davidoff,  now  nearing  the  end  of  his  term  as  director  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire,  where  he  had  instituted  a  sweeping  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  scholarships  to  help  develop  young  Russian  students 
of  music.  This  great  cellist  had  encouraged  me  in  my  career  when  I 
was  a  child  prodigy,  before  I  became  a  pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  and 
his  coming  brought  back  vivid  memories  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  had  left  Russia. 

The  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  see  Liszt,  and  Siloti  and  I  were  his 
escorts.  During  the  course  of  this  visit  Liszt  inquired  casually  after 
Rubinstein.  Davidoff  gave  him  the  required  information,  then  added, 
with  a  sigh:  "It  has  always  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to  play  Rubinstein's 
Cello  Sonata  with  Franz  Liszt,  but,  alas.  .  . 

Liszt  said  nothing.  He  merely  smiled  engagingly  and  seated  himself 
at  the  piano.  Davidoff,  who  was  naturally  sentimental,  was  deeply 
moved.  The  master  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  work,  in  which  the 
composer  was  not  at  his  best,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  had  never 
played  it  before.  But  he  read  and  rendered  it  at  sight  as  nobody  else 
could  ever  have  played  it. 

During  the  following  season  I  gave  a  great  number  of  concerts 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  I  enjoyed  the  success  I  had  come  to 
expect,  but  my  Liszt  propaganda  was  attacked  forcibly  in  Frankfurt, 
Bremen,  Konigsberg  and  elsewhere. 

In  Baden-Baden  I  played  before  the  most  brilliant  audience  of  my 
career.   Twenty-one  members  of  Royal  Families  were  present,  including 
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Kaiser  Wilhelm  I,  the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Wurtemberg  and  Belgium,  reign- 
ing Grand  Dukes,  and  lesser  princes  and  dukes  with  their  relatives. 
Court  etiquette  tabooed  applause.  Richard  Pohl,  an  essayist  of  note 
who  had  belonged  to  the  original  Liszt-Wagner  community,  was  man- 
ager of  these  elite  concerts  in  Baden-Baden,  the  most  exclusive  Spa  in 
Germany,  and  he  had  good-naturedly  warned  me  to  keep  the  climaxes 
of  my  playing  within  bounds  as  the  venerable  Emperor  was  not  partial 
to  loud  music  in  the  concert  hall;  the  conductor  always  subdued  his 
most  massive  effects  when  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  present.  I  stepped 
onto  the  stage  with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  I  forgot  them  when  the 
conductor  allowed  the  music  to  sweep  him  away.  The  performance 
rose  to  dramatic  heights.  Suddenly  I  recalled  Pohl's  warning  and 
glanced  up  toward  the  Imperial  Box.  I  saw  the  Emperor  sit  up  as  though 
we  had  startled  him,  and  he  remained  erect  until  the  close  of  the  piece. 
Was  he  pleased  or  angry?  I  never  knew.  To  reach  the  Kurgarten  after 
the  concert  the  illustrious  guests  had  to  pass  through  an  ante-room. 
Seeing  me  standing  there  with  two  other  soloists,  one  of  whom  was 
Heinrich  Vogel,  the  celebrated  Wagnerian  singer,  the  Kaiser  greeted 
us  with  a  friendly  nod  and  passed  on.  But  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar 
paused  to  address  me:  "Superb,  as  usual,  my  dear  Friedheim.  Where 
are  you  going  when  you  leave  here?" 

"I  am  going  south,  your  Royal  Highness." 

"And  I  am  going  north.  As  I  shall  see  Liszt  before  you  do,  I  shall 
bear  him  your  greetings  and  tell  him  of  your  success." 

We  had  organized  a  Liszt- Verein  in  Leipzig  and  early  in  the  spring 
of  1886  we  gave  our  first  orchestral  concert  in  the  Neues  Stadt  Theatre. 
I  played.  Arthur  Nikisch,  conductor  of  the  Opera,  performed  the  "Faust" 
Symphony  and  received  an  ovation. 

And  now  a  misunderstanding  was  to  arise  between  the  Master  and 
me.  I  learned  that  he  had  promised  an  appearance  at  the  Carlsruhe 
Musikfest  to  his  most  unreliable  pupil,  the  very  girl  whom  von  Biilow 
had  once  driven  so  unceremoniously  from  the  class.  The  complete 
details  of  the  arrangement  I  was  to  learn  only  years  later  from  Felix 
Mottl.  This  incompetent  young  woman  was  a  protegee  of  the  Empress 
Augusta,  but  I  remonstrated  with  Liszt  because  I  dreaded  to  think  of 
the  effect  her  playing  would  have  on  the  audience  and  on  the  press. 
Every  victory  of  the  progressives  had  been  won  so  far  with  the  greatest 
effort  and  I  did  not  want  the  fruit  of  our  labors  thrown  away.    But 
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Liszt  was  adamant.  I  went  to  Mottl  and  urged  him  to  omit  the  number 
from  the  program.  Finally,  after  a  heated  argument,  he  compromised 
to  the  extent  of  deciding  to  accompany  the  performer  on  a  second  piano 
instead  of  with  the  orchestra.  Just  before  the  performance  I  returned 
to  Liszt  and  argued  with  him  again,  but  he  would  not  be  moved.  "If 
she  is  not  nervous,"  he  said,  "she  will  get  through  all  right." 

"But  you  know  very  well  that  she  will  be  nervous,  Master.  She  is 
going  to  tear  down  everything  that  we  have  achieved."  The  perform- 
ance justified  my  worst  forebodings.  Mottl  found  it  necessary  to  drown 
her  out  by  playing  a  very  loud  accompaniment  on  the  second  piano. 

Liszt  was  offended  because  I  had  opposed  him  and,  still  more, 
because  I  had  won  Mottl  over  to  my  way  of  thinking.  I  had  had  the 
audacity  to  sulk  with  the  Great  Man.  I  was  deeply  hurt,  but  I  felt  that 
I  had  been  right  in  taking  the  stand  I  took. 

Liszt  had  accepted  pressing  invitations  to  attend  special  perform- 
ances of  his  works  in  Paris  and  London.  He  set  out  from  Budapest 
on  what  he  mockingly  called  his  'last  tour".  The  Master  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  I  would  go  with  him  to  Paris  and  London,  but  I 
returned  to  Weimar  and  remained  there  nearly  all  the  time  he  was 
away.    Stavenhagen  accompanied  him  instead. 

Suddenly  I  was  seized  with  such  a  longing  to  be  with  him  for  at 
least  a  day  or  two  that  I  hurried  to  Liege,  in  Belgium,  where  another 
Liszt  Festival  was  taking  place.  His  first  words  were  by  no  means 
encouraging:  "So  you  have  finally  decided  to  appear!"  Completely  ignor- 
ing my  rejoinder,  passing  over  the  hateful  episode  in  Carlsruhe  as  if 
it  had  never  happened,  he  went  on:  "You  are  inclined  to  come  too  late. 
Beware  of  missing  chances;  otherwise  it  may  be  altogether  too  late 
some  day." 

I  remained  silent,  choking  with  grief,  wishing  only  that,  right  or 
wrong,  he  would  treat  me  as  of  old.  He  perceived  my  dejection  and 
cut  the  tongue-lashing  short.  The  severe  expression  on  his  face  softened 
to  an  incredibly  benign  smile.  He  embraced  me,  and  the  world  seemed 
brighter  to  me  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  tour  and  I  returned  to  Weimar,  com- 
forted but  sad. 

The  weeks  he  spent  in  France,  England  and  Belgium  in  that  fateful 
List  spring  of  his  life  had  been  strenuous  ones.  When  he  came  back  to 
Weimar,  the  Master  looked  worn  and  ill.   But  a  few  days  of  rest  sufficed 
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to  give  him  a  deceptive  appearance  of  good  health  and  he  set  out  again 
in  July,  to  be  present  at  the  Musikfest  in  Sonderhausen,  the  last  he  was 
ever  to  attend  of  those  annual  Congregations  he  had  founded  and  which 
had  been  held  in  different  cities  every  year  for  almost  forty  years. 

The  piano  was  represented  by  three  of  us,  d'Albert,  Siloti  and  me. 
I  played  several  numbers  and  I  conducted  four  "Ungarische  Character- 
kopfe",  four  out  of  seven  such  pieces  that  Liszt  had  composed  but 
which,  because  of  his  failing  eyesight,  he  had  left  to  me  to  orchestrate. 
The  other  three  I  had  not  managed  to  complete,  but  those  which  I  had 
finished  Liszt  had  pronounced  "vortrefHich". 

This  was  the  first  time  Liszt  had  ever  entrusted  such  a  task  to 
anyone,  and  for  that  reason  I  looked  upon  the  manuscripts  as  treasures 
to  be  guarded  carefully.  For  several  years  I  left  them,  with  other 
mementos  which  I  cherished,  in  the  care  of  my  mother.  When  she  died 
in  Italy  in  1892,  I  transferred  all  these  things  for  safekeeping  to  the 
Imperial  Russian  Consulate  in  Nice.  Some  years  later  I  went  to  look 
for  them  and,  after  considerable  trouble  and  inconvenience  on  my  part, 
was  told  that  all  these  precious  belongings  had  been  sold  at  auction. 
I  have  never  found  a  trace  of  them  since,  though  for  years  I  did  not 
relinquish  the  hope  that  there  might  have  been  some  mistake,  that  the 
trunk  had  merely  been  mislaid,  and  that  the  items  would  some  day  come 
to  light. 

But  at  our  Musikfest  in  Sonderhausen  these  coming  events  were 
still,  happily,  hidden  in  the  future.  I  knew  only  that  all  was  well  with 
me,  that  the  warmest  and  kindest  relationship  existed  with  the  Master, 
that  our  Festival  was  proving  to  be  a  great  success  and  nothing  was 
happening  to  mar  its  effectiveness. 

In  his  later  years  the  Master  had  formed  the  habit  of  rising  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  paid  him  many  a  solitary  visit  at  that  hour, 
even  playing  to  him  occasionally.  Jokingly  he  would  inquire  whether 
I  were  still  up  or  already  up:  "Noch  auf,  oder  schon  auf?"  On  the  last 
of  these  matutinal  visits  I  found  him  poring  over  books  and  old  manu- 
scripts. With  his  permission  I  joined  him  in  this  very  interesting  occu- 
pation. Catching  sight  of  one  manuscript  which  particularly  drew  my 
attention  I  picked  it  up  saying:  "This  will  make  you  responsible  for  a 
lot  of  nonsense  which  is  bound  to  be  written  someday." 

I  expected  a  rebuke  for  my  remark,  but  he  answered,  very  seriously: 
"That  may  be;  I  have  not  published  it  because  the  time  for  it  is  not 
yet  ripe." 
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The  title  of  this  little  book  was  "Sketches  for  a  Harmony  of  the 
Future". 

After  these  early  sessions,  the  Master  would  generally  go  back  to 
bed  for  an  hour  or  so,  rising  finally  at  about  half  past  seven. 

It  was  in  these  early  morning  hours  that  Franz  Liszt  did  most  of 
his  writing.  His  complete  literary  works  would  fill  six  volumes,  but  even 
most  cultured  musicians  know  little  of  Liszt  as  an  author,  except  per- 
haps that  he  wrote  a  great  deal  about  Wagner's  operas. 

In  the  interest  of  the  young  musical  student  especially,  this  is  to  be 
deplored,  for  Liszt's  writings  are  by  no  means  outmoded  like  those  of 
so  many  of  his  celebrated  contemporaries,  which  are  of  local  or  con- 
temporary value  only.  Liszt  offers  an  abundance  of  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  which  keeps  his  views  from  becoming  antiquated,  unless  Art  and 
Life  have  become  different  in  spirit  and  form  since  the  Lisztian  era. 

Liszt's  writings  did  not  always  hold  strictly  to  their  subject.  The 
reason  was  that,  as  an  author,  he  always  kept  his  personality  in  the 
background  for  the  good  of  the  causes  he  championed  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  for  whom  he  acted  as  a  precursor. 

The  radical  articles  written  in  his  youth  deal  generally  with  Art 
and  Artists.  Even  when  Liszt  took  up  his  pen  later  in  the  cause  of  the 
individual  artist,  he  likewise  kept  the  broad  principles  of  Art  firmly  in 
view.  This  applied  also  to  articles  which  were  written  of  necessity, 
in  personal  defense  against  malicious  attacks. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  of  Liszt's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
book  on  Chopin,  originated  in  some  extrinsic  motive  prompted  by  an 
outstanding  artist,  an  important  work,  the  general  benefit  of  some 
artistic  plan,  or  in  reply  to  a  challenge  of  one  kind  or  another.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  casual  works. 
Liszt,  in  a  fit  of  modesty,  wrote  to  Wagner  that  he  was  "able  to  do 
things  better  than  to  speak  of  them".  That  gives  the  clue  to  a  proper 
estimation  of  Liszt's  literary  works,  though  it  does  not  diminish  their 
value,  first  as  the  means  to  an  unselfish  and  always  noble  aim,  and 
secondly,  as  literary  products.  It  stands  to  reason  that  casual  writing 
cannot  produce  only  impeccable  masterworks. 

Huneker  "measures  with  false  measures"  when  he  says:  "Liszt  was 
a  clever  and  picturesque  writer,  and  did  more  with  his  pen  for  Wagner 
than  Wagner  with  his  turbid  literary  writings,"  and  continues:  "but 
Liszt  was  not  a  gnat  writer  in  spile  of  his  multifariousness."  How  super- 
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ficially  Huneker  must  have  read!    And  yet  his  book  purports  to  give  as 
life-like  a  picture  as  possible  of  Liszt  the  man  and  his  activities. 

Kapp  says:  "People  often  took  a  dislike  to  Liszt's  literary  style." 
This  is  difficult  to  imagine.  First  of  all,  Liszt  was  a  Romantic  of  the 
French  School  of  the  'thirties,  with  all  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
which  that  implies.  As  a  creator  he  showed  strong  traces  of  that 
influence  only  in  the  beginning,  and  as  a  performer,  also,  he  freed  him- 
self at  an  early  date.  Yet  momentary  echoes  of  that  period  are  inter- 
woven even  in  his  last  writings,  like  faint  memories  of  remote  childhood 
days. 

Liszt  wrote  in  French,  and  translations  are  different  from  their 
originals;  how  different,  is  manifest  in  his  article  on  "Lohengrin",  for 
the  translation  of  which  the  whole  garrison  of  the  Altenburg  did  not 
suffice  and  the  exiled  Wagner  had  to  be  drawn  in  as  chief  editor.  Peter 
Cornelius  took  over  this  department  later  in  Weimar,  and  what  he 
accomplished  was  praiseworthy.  It  is  all  the  more  regrettable  that  his 
translations  were  not  consulted  when  Ramann  published  the  "Collected 
Writings".  For  her  somewhat  dry  and  deliberately  emotional,  even 
bombastic  style  of  writing  only  helps  to  diminish  the  accomplishments 
of  Liszt  the  Romantic,  and  accentuate  his  weaknesses  if,  that  is,  an 
abundance  of  metaphors  can  be  charged  as  a  weakness. 

With  one  exception,  no  analysis  or  discussion  of  Liszt's  writings 
will  be  given  in  detail  in  this  book.  The  title  of  each  article  which  he 
wrote  speaks  for  itself.  For  instance,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  com- 
poser par  excellence  of  program  music,  in  his  "Berlioz  and  his  'Harold' 
Symphony"  confesses  his  own  creed  when  he  undertakes  to  become  the 
champion  of  Berlioz's  work.  However,  there  is  one  obscure  point  in  that 
article  which  had  never  been  fully  discussed  before: 

" 'Heterogeneousness'  will  always  be  the  sublime  and 
enviable  misfortune  of  every  musical  genius,  not  in  itself  as 
such,  but  as  inseparable  from  ingeniousness.  Genius  and 
ingeniousness  are  one.  But  ingeniousness  and  innovation 
go  beyond  that  which  is  known,  so  that  they  appear  strange 
to  many  eyes.  Much  difficulty  proceeds  from  this  strange- 
ness; for  there  are  cases  that  might  suggest  either  a  refuge 
for  mental  poverty  which  hides  its  empty  face  behind  a 
mask;  or  else  the  inevitable  result  of  a  new  condition  of 
sensibility,  from  out  of  which,  through  necessity,  a  new 
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form  arises.    Only  finer  intellects  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  difference  and  it  remains  for  the  future  to  confirm  the 
judgment." 
Kapp  refers  to  Liszt's  "Chopin",  as  "very  nice,  a  piece  of  poetry". 
The  best  answer  to  this  would  be  the  word  of  Schumann,  that  "genius 
can  only  be  entirely  understood  by  genius!"    The  book  gives  informa- 
tion which  is  no  longer  available  elsewhere,  not  even  in  Poland,  in 
regard  to  the  Polonaise  and  the  Mazurka.    Without  such  information, 
based  upon  credible  tradition,  the  fundamental  character  of  the  dances 
cannot  be  generally  understood,  as  is  proved  so  often  when  artists  of 
Slavic  descent  perform  them.   What  this  signifies  to  a  proper  interpre- 
tation of  Chopin  need  not  be  emphasized  here.   Liszt  knew  his  Chopin, 
but  he  knew  the  Poles  also,  though  naturally  the  Princess  Wittgenstein 
knew  them  better.    In   this  instance   Liszt   had   an   excellent  literary 
partner  to  help  him. 

The  exception  I  shall  make  among  Liszt's  voluminous  writings  for 
longer  discussion  is  "The  Gypsies  and  Their  Music  in  Hungary",  his  last 
and  most  extensive  literary  work.  This  discussion  appears  as  Appendix  I 
at  the  end  of  my  book  because  it  is  of  interest  mainly  to  students. 


CHAPTER 
FOURTEEN 


Funerailles 


Now  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  I  was  to  lose  my 
beloved  master  and  friend.  Fortunately  I  did  not  know  it.  Indeed, 
could  I  have  ever  admitted  such  a  possibility?  There  had  never  been 
a  time  in  my  life,  it  seemed,  when  Liszt  had  not  existed  for  me,  first  as 
a  far-off  vision  of  glamor,  then,  these  last  several  years,  as  a  living 
reality.  The  name  Liszt  had  been  a  household  word  to  two  generations 
of  people  already.  It  was  impossible  to  picture  the  time  when  there 
might  be  no  Franz  Liszt.  Surely  in  his  case  the  laws  of  life  and  death 
which  rule  mere  mortals  would  be  transcended.  But  very  soon  now  the 
parting  was  to  come,  and  I  would  experience  the  most  bitter  grief 
my  life  had  ever  known. 

The  Master  had  promised  his  daughter  Cosima  that  he  would 
attend  one  or  two  performances  of  "Parsifal"  in  Bayreuth  toward  the  last 
week  in  July  1866.  The  day  before  his  departure  a  few  of  his  intimates 
assembled  at  the  Hofgartnerei.  For  no  apparent  reason  Liszt  seated 
himself  at  the  piano  and  played  just  one  short  selection  very  softly, 
Chopin's  A  flat  Etude,  the  second  of  "Trois  Etudes  composees  pour  la 
Methode  de  Moscheles  et  Fetis".  We  were  all  familiar  with  the  ethereal 
sounds  his  hands  could  bring  from  the  piano,  but  in  this  hour  there 
seemed  to  come  mystic  echoes  from  regions  where  time  and  space  lose 
their  meaning.    Tears  rose  to  the  eyes  of  everybody  in  the  room. 

The  next  morning  he  left  for  Bayreuth,  accompanied  by  Staven- 
hagen.  Siloti  and  I  had  arranged  for  regular  reports  on  his  condition 
during  this  visit  to  his  daughter.  Just  before  he  took  the  train  Liszt 
said:    "I  have  never  travelled  before  on  a  Friday.    Nun,  lassen  wir  es 
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daraiif  ankommen."    Could  this  have  been  a  premonition? 

A  few  days  later  we  heard  from  Stavenhagen  that  the  Master  had 
attended  the  performance  of  "Parsifal,"  though  he  was  feeling  far  from 
well,  that  he  taken  a  severe  chill  and  that  a  doctor  was  in  attendance 
at  his  bedside.  On  the  morning  of  30  July  we  received  a  wire  in  Leipzig 
from  Stavenhagen:  "Satisfactory."  Eight  hours  later  another  wire: 
"Sudden  change  for  the  worse.    Come  at  once." 

We  took  the  next  train,  but  because  of  the  deplorable  connections 
between  Leipzig,  where  we  were  spending  the  day,  and  Bayreuth,  we 
arrived  four  hours  too  late.    It  was  31  July  1886. 

Frau  Wagner  conceded  that  the  vigils  should  be  left  to  the  pupils; 
and  after  some  hesitation  she  yielded  likewise  to  my  peremptory  claim 
that  we  should  be  the  torchbearers  at  both  sides  of  the  hearse  during 
the  funeral  procession. 

And  so,  after  a  ceremony  of  simple  and  beautiful  dignity,  the  great 
man  was  borne  to  his  last  resting  place  in  the  relatively  unfamiliar 
town  of  Bayreuth,  far  from  his  beloved  Weimar,  far  from  Budapest 
and  from  Rome,  where  he  might  perhaps  have  been  enshrined  more 
suitably,  since  all  those  places  had  become  hallowed  for  those  who 
held  him  dear  by  their  many  years  of  association  with  his  living  genius. 

I  knew  that  Liszt  himself  could  not  particularly  relish  the  idea 
of  being  buried  in  Bayreuth,  but  perhaps  he  would  not  have  minded 
after  all.  For  many  years  he  had  lived  his  life  with  one,  single  purpose 
burning  before  him— the  will  to  serve  others.  So  little  thought  had  he 
given  to  himself  that  when  he  died  he  left  practically  no  worldly  posses- 
sions. Even  in  his  thoughts  of  death  he  had  sought  simplicity:  "If  it  is 
possible,"  he  wrote  some  years  before  his  passing,  "let  me  be  carried 
to  my  final  home  in  the  evening.  Two  or  three  men  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose will  be  enough  to  bear  me.  I  have  no  desire  to  trouble  others  to 
follow  me  to  the  cemetery  when  I  can  serve  them  no  longer  in  any  way." 

It  was  not  until  I  entered  my  studio  in  Weimar  that  I  fully  sensed 
my  irreparable  loss.  A  terrible,  heartrending  outburst  of  grief  marked 
the  end  of  my  Weimar  period. 

It  is  said  that  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  when  she  heard  the 
news  of  Liszt's  death,  immured  herself  even  more  closely  in  her  rooms, 
took  to  her  bed,  refused  to  see  any  one  and  ceased  reading  or  writing 
even  letters.  Iler  whole  purpose  in  living  had  been  taken  from  her 
and  she  n  fused  to  be  comforted.    She  waited  only  for  the  end  of  life 
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to  release  her  from  her  sorrow  and  six  months  later  her  wish  was  granted. 

But  the  Liszt  pupils  were  to  learn  that  death  had  not  removed 
him  from  us  entirely.  Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  our  numbers 
have  dwindled,  but  it  has  always  been  the  same.  Never  do  any  of  us 
meet  but  it  seems  that  the  spirit  of  the  great  "Old  Man  of  Weimar" 
hovers  around  us,  his  spirit  still  enduring.  When  we  accomplished  any- 
great  triumph  for  the  cause,  it  always  seemed  as  though  Liszt  himself, 
somehow,  somewhere,  was  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  victory  and 
sharing  in  the  reward.  As  he  had  influenced  us  in  life,  so  he  went  on 
influencing  us  after  death. 

This  feeling  is  not  mine  alone.  The  others  have  spoken  of  it  to 
me  more  than  once. 


CHAPTER 
FIFTEEN 
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Had  Liszt  lived,  he  would  have  been  75  years  old  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  1886. 

The  great  Festival  of  Leipzig,  held  on  that  day,  proved  to  be  a 
veritable  triumph.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  "Faust"  Symphony 
and  the  "Dante"  Symphony,  I  played  the  "Todtentanz"  and  Stavenhangen 
the  A  major  Concerto.  But  my  state  of  morbid  dejection  was  so  deep 
that  I  could  not  rejoice  in  anything,  and  for  several  months  I  lived  in 
almost  complete  seclusion. 

Stavenhagen  asked  me  to  conduct  at  his  inaugural  concert  in  Berlin 
in  1887:  a  program  made  up  entirely  of  compositions  by  Liszt.  I  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  my  promise,  but  when  he  appealed  to  my  con- 
science, reminding  me  that  I  had  no  right  to  shirk  a  duty  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  cause,  I  gave  my  consent.  This  concert,  too,  proved 
a  veritable  triumph  for  Liszt,  for  me  and  for  Stavenhagen,  who  had 
developed  in  an  incredibly  short  time  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

We  agreed  to  continue  the  propaganda  and  planned  a  second 
concert  with  orchestra.  We  would  engage  the  foremost  male  chorus  in 
the  capital.  We  proposed  to  perform  the  "Faust"  Symphony  and  the 
A  major  Concerto,  both  by  Liszt,  as  well  as  Wagner's  "Kaisermarsch", 
which  had  had  no  adequate  presentation  since  Wagner  himself  had 
conducted  it  twelve  years  earlier  and  which,  therefore,  was  not  popular. 

Fully  aware  that  our  reputations  alone,  with  no  more  behind  them 
than  careers  not  yet  firmly  established,  could  not  possibly  attract  an 
audience  large  enough  to  yield  a  surplus  after  deducting  the  heavy 
ts,  I  conceived  the  notion  of  seeking  support  from  the  nobility. 
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I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  staff  of  the  Russian  legation.  I 
explained  the  matter  to  Count  Orloff  himself  and  asked  if  he  thought  it 
would  be  possible  to  arouse  the  Kaiser's  interest  in  a  great  charity 
concert  to  the  extent  of  allowing  it  to  be  advertised  under  his  august 
patronage.  The  Emperor  had  heard  me  play  in  Baden-Baden  a  short 
time  before,  and  the  Ambassador  foresaw  few  difficulties  provided  no 
financial  outlay  were  required  of  His  Majesty.  He  advised  me  to  find 
out  in  the  meantime  which  charitable  organization  was  most  favored 
by  the  Imperial  Court. 

Several  days  later  Count  Orloff  spoke  to  me  again:  "Now  listen, 
Friedheim;  you  know  very  well  that  the  aged  Wilhelm  has  never  made 
a  hobby  of  musical  novelties.  It  would  be  wiser,  after  all,  to  leave 
him  alone.  Frederick,  the  Crown  Prince,  is  a  very  sick  man  and  that 
is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  How  about  Prince  Wilhelm?  Royalty 
is  royalty,  after  all,  and  all  Berlin  will  surely  be  interested." 

"That  is  an  excellent  idea,"  I  replied,  "for  I  see  him  every  day." 
I  went  on  to  explain  that,  by  a  coincidence  which  might  almost  have 
seemed  intentional  on  my  part,  I  had  been  encountering  the  Prince 
every  day  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  he  on  his  way  to  the  Chancellor's 
Palace,  I  going  in  the  opposite  direction;  that  I  stood  aside  regularly 
as  he  passed,  and  bowed,  and  that,  just  as  regularly,  the  Prince  saluted 
me  with  a  fleeting  smile. 

"Capital!"  the  Ambassador  exclaimed.  "If  that  is  so,  the  Prince 
need  only  be  reminded  of  the  acquaintance.  At  all  events,  he  is  coming 
to  dinner  at  the  Embassy  next  week  and  I  shall  mention  it  to  him. 
Now,  young  man,  you  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  His  Imperial  High- 
ness stating  your  request  briefly.  I  shall  hand  it  to  him  personally. 
And  remember,  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  granting  of  his  gracious 
patronage  to  your  commendable  venture  is  all  you  humbly  ask." 

On  the  day  following  the  dinner  I  made  my  appearance,  filled 
with  high  hopes.  The  Ambassador  received  me  angrily.  "My  dear 
friend,  you  have  made  a  faux  pas  which  has  ruined  all  your  hopes. 
How  could  you  expect  Prince  Wilhelm  to  lend  his  interest  to  an  enter- 
prise which  you  suggested  would  be  carried  out  'as  is  customary  in 
England'?  Have  you  never  heard  of  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  of 
his  sympathies  and  antipathies?  I  thought  you  were,  like  your  great 
Master,  a  man  of  the  world!" 

"Certainly,"  I  retorted,  "I  try  to  follow  the  example  of  my  great 
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Master  in  every  respect,  but  so  far  I  have  had  very  little  practice  in 
corresponding  with  Princes  of  the  Imperial  Family  and  my  diplomatic 
attainments  in  that  direction  are  perhaps  not  perfect.  May  I  suggest 
that  my  letter  should  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  censor  before 
it  was  delivered  to  the  Prince?" 

"I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  the  Ambassador  answered,  rising  abruptly. 
"Your  case  is  lost." 

After  this  rebuff  from  the  future  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  and  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador,  I  made  a  definite  resolution  never  to  molest  my  aristo- 
cratic friends  again  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  concert  was  held  anyway,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bayreuth  Fund 
and  the  Liszt- Verein  in  Leipzig.  Knowing  that  Liszt's  works  had  failed 
to  appeal  to  the  public  because  they  were  generally  presented  without 
sufficient  rehearsal,  I  insisted  that  the  management  allow  me  as  many 
rehearsals  as  I  considered  necessary.  I  had  ten  in  all.  The  orchestra 
took  an  immediate  interest  and  grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic  with 
each  rehearsal.  The  men  would  greet  me  each  morning  with  little 
snatches  of  the  "Faust"  Symphony. 

The  performance  of  this  work  met  my  most  exacting  demands. 
The  solo  in  the  last  movement  was  sung  by  Carl  Hedmondt,  an  Ameri- 
can lyric  tenor  from  the  Leipzig  Opera,  supported  by  the  Berliner  Dom- 
Chor.  The  second  number  on  the  program,  Liszt's  A  major  Concerto, 
was  played  by  Stavenhagen  —  the  best  performance  of  it  he  had  ever 
given  or,  for  that  matter,  was  ever  to  give.  Hedmondt  then  sang  two 
of  Liszt's  rarely-heard  songs,  while  I  played  his  accompaniments  on 
the  piano.  This  diversion  was  of  an  unusually  intimate  character,  but 
it  was  received  with  acclamations  of  delight  and  found  an  echo  in  one 
of  the  leading  papers  the  next  morning  in  a  form  reminiscent  of  Heine's 
verses:  "So  hold,  so  rein,  so  schon  hat  man  in  Berlin  seit  Jahr  und 
Tag  nicht  singen  horen." 

The  concluding  number,  the  "Kaisermarsch",  brought  eveiybody  to 
such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  that  when,  as  I  gave  the  cue  to  the  final  chorus, 
I  turned  with  a  sweeping  gesture  and  faced  the  audience,  the  crowded 
house  rose  in  a  body  and  many  voices  from  the  audience  joined  in  the 
majestic  crowning  hymn.  Wild  shouts,  waving  handkerchiefs  and  num- 
berless handshakes  with  the  conductor  testified  to  the  excitement  of  the 
throng.  All  Berlin  attended  the  concert  with  the  exception  of  the  aris- 
tocracy.  They  could  not  very  well  come  to  a  benefit  performance  which 
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was  not  sponsored  by  one  of  their  number. 

Among  the  musicians  present  were  Joachim  and  Klindworth,  direc- 
tors of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Concerts;  Xaver  and  Philip  Scharwn. 
Moritz  and  Alexander  Moszkowski,  the  latter  to  review  the  concert  glow- 
ingly in  Monday's  issue  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt;  Anton  Seidl,  newly 
arrived  from  triumphs  at  the  Opera  House  in  New  York,  and  his  com- 
panion Albert  Niemann,  the  celebrated  Wagnerian  tenor. 

Anton  Seidl  told  me  afterwards  that  he  and  Niemann  entered  the 
hall  with  dubious  expectations,  but  that  they  were  converted  during 
the  evening  into  ardent  Lisztianer.  When  he  returned  to  New  York. 
Seidl  gave  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  performance  to  James  Huneker, 
fiery  and  influential  writer  and  critic,  and  stressed  the  "Faust"  Symphony 
particularly. 

The  concert  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  everything  works 
perfectly.    It  was  the  climax  of  my  Liszt  propaganda. 

Liszt  left  over  1300  compositions,  and  400  of  them  are  original 
works.  Much  that  is  inferior  will  be  found  among  them.  Kapp's  com- 
ment on  this  is  that,  as  a  poet,  Goethe  does  not  lose  in  greatness  because 
he  wrote  an  exceptional  number  of  casual  works,  dealing  with  the  current 
events  of  his  day.  The  lion's  claw  will  always  show,  either  rhythmically 
or  harmonically,  even  in  a  work  of  lesser  significance.  And  here,  where 
discrimination  is  required  in  order  to  sift  the  transitory  works  from  the 
enduring  ones,  it  stands  out.  Even  after  the  sifting,  enough  music 
remains  to  encircle  half  a  dozen  of  the  composers  of  our  day  with 
halos  of  glory. 

James  Huneker  calls  Liszt  the  "most  musical"  musician  of  his  time, 
saying  that  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  measure  up  to  him  with 
the  possible  exception,  and  only  to  a  degree,  of  Mendelssohn.  And 
Wagner,  in  a  letter  to  Liszt  dated  6  December  1856,  wrote:  "You  have 
the  power.  I  am  now  convinced  that  you  are  the  greatest  musician  of 
all  time."  Later  on,  however,  Huneker  was  to  express  certain  reserves 
concerning  Liszt's  gifts  as  a  composer.  And  when  he  terms  Liszt's  end 
"tragic",  he  says:  "If  tragedy  had  commenced  earlier  in  Liszt's  life  and 
he,  like  Wagner,  had  reaped  the  benefits  from  it,  he  would  have  reached 
to  the  stars  in  greatness."  Now,  tragedy  was  by  no  means  lacking,  even 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Liszt's  career,  as  far  as  his  inner  life  is  concerned; 
it  is  not  material  cares  which  are  the  worst  for  creative  people,  as  these 
can  be  lifted  by  pecuniary  aid  from  outside.    It  is  true  that  fortune 
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played  havoc  with  poor  Wagner,  as  Huneker  says,  but  whether  his  art 
gained  in  depth  or  was  enhanced  by  it  is  open  to  debate.  Schopen- 
hauer asserts  that:  "Need  is  the  mother  of  art,  but  not  of  the  fine  arts," 
and  tins  is  very  near  to  the  truth. 

Liszt's  compositions  may  be  compared  to  a  vast,  luxuriant  forest 
in  which  are  to  be  found  giant  trees,  dense  thickets  bearing  bright, 
exotic  flowers,  and  even  richly  tinted  weeds  blown  in  by  the  wind. 
Much  has  been  transplanted  artificially,  much  is  delicately  rooted  on 
the  surface  and  held  by  fragile  tendrils.  It  takes  the  eye  of  an  experi- 
enced forester  to  find  his  way  about  in  this  strange  vegetation  and  sort 
out  its  multifarious  origins. 

Liszt's  extraordinary  fertility  as  a  composer  arose  in  the  obscure 
sphere  of  mysticism.  One  may  ask:  "If  the  power  of  mysticism  could 
make  Liszt  the  greatest  of  all  pianists,  why  not  also  the  greatest  com- 
poser?" The  answer  is  that  his  equipment  as  a  composer  was  not  as 
great  as  his  endowment  with  all  the  resources  that  there  are  for  a 
pianist  to  draw  upon. 

In  the  construction  of  tonal  works  Liszt  was  very  bold  indeed,  but 
Bach  and  Beethoven  were  Ins  superiors.  Melody  flowed  from  him  in 
superabundance,  as  from  a  fountain,  yet  in  immediate  expressions  of  it 
Wagner,  as  a  rule,  stood  above  him.  It  has  not  happened  often  that 
the  actor  who  could  play  "Hamlet"  could  also  write  it.  Liszt  said  once, 
in  a  moment  of  gloom,  that  his  life  had  been  a  failure.  Huneker,  report- 
ing this,  adds:  "But  what  a  glorious  failure!" 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  Liszt  coin,  and  one  side  shows  works 
which  must  not  only  stand  in  a  distinguished  relation  to  those  of  the 
very  greatest  composers,  but  which,  in  addition,  represent  new  values. 
For  as  an  innovator  Liszt  stands  second  to  none  and  generally  excels 
all  others.    Liszt  was  the  pioneer,  the  pioneer  par  excellence. 

It  is  assumed  in  serious  musical  circles  that  everything  of  im- 
portance after  Beethoven's  time  issued  in  some  way  from  the  Ninth 
Symphony. 

It  is  less  well  known  that  Bach,  when  the  spirit  moved  him,  wrote 
long  movements  interwoven  with  harmonies  and  melodies  that  are 
astonishing  even  to  modem  ears.  No  one  in  particular,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Liszt,  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  and  much  less  enlarged 
upon   it. 

Bui   what  is  scarcely  known  at  all,  and  certainly  rarely  admitted, 
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is  that  the  influence  of  Liszt's  compositions,  written  eighty  years  ago, 
appears  today  in  the  form,  harmony  and  rhythm  of  the  composers  of 
all  nations  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  work  of  any  other  Master. 
Huneker  remarks  on  how  much  the  "great  Mastodon  of  Weimar"  was 
abused  at  all  times,  and  Kapp  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  Liszt's 
achievements  as  a  pioneer.  Readers  of  the  works  of  these  two  widely- 
circulated  commentators  constitute  a  segment,  at  least,  of  the  musical 
world,  and  to  that  extent  there  is  an  informed  opinion  on  this  subject. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  music-lovers  knows  very  little  indeed 
about  Liszt's  compositions.  The  works  which  are  worthiest  of  being 
performed  are  seldom  or  never  heard,  and  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  when  they  are  presented  they  are  not  heard  at  their  best, 
because  of  deficient  or  indifferent  interpretation. 

It  is  not  only  instructive  to  discover  the  real  reasons  for  this  state 
of  affairs;  it  is  a  duty  to  declare  them  without  reserve  —  a  duty  to  Liszt, 
who  took  his  art  so  very  seriously  that,  after  each  new  failure,  he  went 
to  work  again  with  greater  energy  than  ever. 

When  Liszt's  music  met  defeat  after  defeat  in  his  lifetime,  it  was 
groundlessly  assumed  that  it  was  the  reaction  of  audiences  that  was 
the  cause.  There  are  others  who  hold  the  critics  responsible,  incor- 
rectly, for  endorsing  these  defeats.  Even  grudge  and  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  his  contemporaries  are  cited  as  the  motives  behind  their  efforts 
to  prevent  Liszt  from  securing  recognition  as  a  composer.  These  groups 
may  all  have  had  their  faults;  but,  essentially,  all  these  accusations 
against  them  are  erroneous. 

The  true  reason,  and  the  most  important  one,  absurd  and  exagger- 
ated as  it  may  seem  to  many  of  my  readers,  lies  where  nobody  ever 
looks:  in  the  difficulty  of  understanding  Liszt's  music,  particularly  where 
it  is  at  its  most  genuine  and  most  sincere. 

Before  looking  more  closely  into  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
Franz  Liszt's  greatest  music,  there  are  two  lesser  difficulties,  closely 
connected  with  it,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  first 
is  the  difficulty  of  a  good  performance;  the  second,  the  difficulty  of 
forming  an  intelligent  opinion  upon  musical  matters. 

Among  the  difficulties  of  securing  a  good  performance  of  a  major 
work,  an  oratorio  for  example,  is  the  problem  of  finding  an  enlarged 
orchestra,  fine  soloists  and  a  mixed  chorus  capable  of  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  performance  for  three  hours.  There  are  a  few  organi- 
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zations  which  receive  public  or  private  subsidies  and  are  able  to  con- 
centrate upon  artistic  results  without  having  to  consider  the  cost.  When 
such  an  institution  understands  what  a  gifted  and  circumspect  conductor 
requires  and  gives  him  support,  one  can  count  on  performances  which 
occasionally  reach  the  ideal;  but  only  occasionally.  For,  however  favor- 
able most  of  the  circumstances  may  be,  there  may  still  be  adverse 
conditions  winch  can  ruin  many  passages  of  the  work.  For  instance, 
in  1910,  in  Munich,  Liszt's  "Christus"  was  performed  after  an  interval 
of  several  years.  Everything  seemed  satisfactory;  all  the  singers  were 
well  known  artists.  But  the  leading  male  soloist  had  never  sung  a  Liszt 
composition  before  and  the  style  was  completely  foreign  to  him.  He 
had  a  magnificent  voice,  but  he  sang  the  part  like  a  godless  pagan, 
absolutely  without  devotion. 

Most  organizations  are  forced  to  economize,  especially  on  rehearsals, 
and  dull,  mediocre  performances  frequently  result.  The  less  an  orches- 
tra and  its  conductor  are  hampered  by  extraneous  elements,  the  better 
their  artistic  efforts  and  the  greater  the  enjoyment  of  everybody. 

The  intentions  of  a  composer  are  often  distorted  also  before  the 
performance,  when  the  conductor  of  an  able  but  small  orchestra  per- 
forms a  work  written  for  a  larger  body.  Berlioz,  for  example,  demands 
an  exceptional  number  of  violins  in  many  of  his  works.  If  this  section 
is  reduced,  to  half  or  even  less,  the  whole  effect  is  out  of  proportion 
and  the  plan  and  intentions  of  the  composer  are  totally  ruined.  Nobody 
who  has  not  heard  the  Berlioz  Orchestra  can  conceive  of  the  beauty 
and  fullness  of  its  sound.  An  audience  is  aware  that  something  is  wrong, 
but  is  unable  to  account  for  it.  When  the  work  is  that  of  a  composer 
already  established  but  the  rendering  and  interpretation  leave  much  to 
be  desired,  the  audience  displays  its  disapproval  of  the  performer  and 
justice  is  served.  But  when  music  is  so  rarely  performed  as  to  appear 
almost  like  a  new  work,  it  is  often  the  composer  who  is  condemned. 

This  leads  us  to  the  difficulty  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  musical 
matters.  Liszt,  in  1837,  as  a  young  man,  wrote  to  Georges  Sand:  "In 
antithesis  to  the  poet,  who  speaks  the  language  of  all  and  addresses 
himself  only  to  those  with  classically  developed  minds,  the  musician 
speaks  in  a  mysterious  language,  the  comprehension  of  which  is  taken 
for  granted,  not  through  any  special  study,  but  only  from  long  acquaint- 
ance. Furthermore,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  to  the  painter 
and  sculptor  who  make  greater  concessions  to  a  more  universal  feeling 
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of  form  than  to  the  inner  feeling  for  the  unlimited  and  less  concrete 
aspects  of  nature  which  are  the  qualities  of  music."  When  a  work, 
which  is  performed  by  a  good  orchestra  and  a  very  capable  conductor, 
fails  to  appeal  to  an  audience,  the  hearers  are  justified  in  withholding 
their  applause  and  are  not  responsible  for  the  injustice  done  to  the 
composition.  An  audience  is  not  expected  to  search  for  the  reasons  why 
a  work  has  failed;  it  judges  what  is  set  before  it  and  is  not  capable  of 
forming  a  final  judgment.  It  is  certainly  not  up  to  the  ordinary  audi- 
ence to  judge  who  is  at  fault  —  the  composer,  the  conductor  who  may 
not  be  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  work,  or  the  orchestra  which 
may  lack  preparation  and  familiarity  with  its  task. 

Who,  then,  is  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  of  a  musical  work? 
Actually,  only  he  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study  it,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  playing  of  the  notes  in  a  public  performance,  who 
has  worked  for  a  clear  conception  of  it,  even  if  he  has  had  only  a  piano 
to  assist  him.  This  exonerates  the  critics  of  Liszt's  era,  and  indeed  those 
of  today,  from  most  of  the  responsibility,  since  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  critic  to  study  an  orchestral  score  each  time  he  has  to  listen 
to  a  new  work.  Critics  are  a  very  tormented  class  of  men,  and  the 
more  ambitious  and  conscientious  among  them  take  great  care  to  pre- 
serve their  independence.  James  Huneker  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
publicly  that  he  was  unable  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  abilities  of 
a  certain  pianist  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  use  a  Steinway  piano 
in  his  American  concerts  and  that,  since  the  piano  he  used  was  an 
unfamiliar  one,  the  critic  could  not  distinguish  what  was  lacking  in  the 
artist.  The  gift  of  being  able  to  form  a  just  and  independent  opinion  is 
a  rare  one.  Actually,  to  quote  Robert  Schumann,  "Only  genius  can 
understand  genius."  To  speak  of  music  as  "sympathetic"  or  "antipa- 
thetic", as  Anton  Rubinstein  did  when  he  called  Berlioz'  motivation 
unsympathetic,  is  to  talk  like  a  plebeian,  not  like  a  master  of  tonal  art. 
Either  a  composition  has  something  to  say,  in  which  case  it  is  worth 
profound  investigation  and  understanding,  or  it  has  nothing  to  say  and 
is  better  left  unperformed. 

Now  to  the  difficulties  of  understanding  Liszt's  music.  In  the  years 
of  his  old  age  Liszt  often  used  to  say,  "The  public  is  always  good." 
This  opinion  was  developed  over  the  course  of  a  long  and  eventful  life, 
and  is  to  be  understood  in  this  way:  that  an  enlightened  audience, 
experienced  in  listening  to  serious  music,  will  never  fail  to  react  to  an 
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adequate  performance  of  an  important  work,  whether  the  music  be 
two  hundred  years  old  or  ventures  into  the  future.  In  such  a  case,  the 
audience  shares  the  qualifications  of  the  performer  in  some  respects. 
Intuitively,  it  has  developed  the  ability  to  criticize  intelligently,  and  is 
justified  in  using  this  intuition.  It  might  be  protested  that  such  a  judg- 
ment is  beyond  the  powers  of  understanding  even  of  an  individual  who 
is  cultivated  to  the  high  degree  of  grasping  a  complicated  work  in  its 
entirety  in  one  hearing.  But  there  are  cases  when  not  only  a  single 
individual,  but  even  a  crowd  gathered  together,  is  capable  of  judging 
good  from  bad.  When,  as  in  1868  in  Munich  where  Hans  von  Biilow 
conducted  the  first  performance  of  "Die  Meistersinger"  with  the  com- 
poser himself  assisting  as  stage  manager  and  when,  after  a  masterly 
rendering  of  a  masterwork,  the  audience  remained  quite  indifferent, 
there  were  motives  and  reasons  for  this  which  were  purely  local. 

But  what  were  the  circumstances  with  which  interpreters  of  Liszt's 
music  had  to  deal  in  the  beginning? 

In  the  first  place,  Liszt's  own  attitude  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Before  and  during  his  brilliant  virtuoso  period  he  played  very 
few  of  his  original  compositions  in  public;  and  when  he  did,  though 
they  were  always  well  received,  the  critics  almost  invariably  advised 
other  pianists  not  to  play  this  strange  music.  And  the  works  which 
he  presented  in  his  later  years  remained  isolated  and  without  effect. 
His  greater  works  he  conducted  very  rarely  outside  Weimar,  and  the 
successes  he  achieved  when  he  did  were  generally  out  of  esteem  for 
him.  As  a  creator,  he  scorned  stage  settings  of  any  kind,  occasionally 
making  fateful  mistakes  which  he  could  easily  have  avoided  if  he  had 
used  the  weight  of  his  reputation  and  the  circumspection  of  which  he 
was  capable  for  others.  Wagner  and  Berlioz  never  made  such  mistakes. 
If  Liszt  characterized  himself  as  a  failure  in  the  propagation  of  his  own 
works,  no  one  could  honestly  contradict  him. 

One  might  imagine  that  it  would  have  been  a  natural  and  easy 
thing  for  some  of  the  great  talents  with  which  Liszt  was  surrounded 
in  Weimar  in  the  'fifties  to  establish  his  position  as  a  composer;  but  it 
was  precisely  with  these  that  he  was  to  experience  his  most  bitter 
disappointments.  Liszt's  group  was  made  up,  in  the  Altenburg  days, 
of  young  men  who  aspired  to  the  highest  ideals.  Why,  then,  was  this 
mission  not  accomplished? 

In  the  beginning  they  harmed  themselves  and  the  cause  they  rep- 
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resented  through  exaggerated  zeal,  fanning  the  prejudice  against  Liszt 
with  their  excessive  good-will,  so  that  even  today,  eighty  years  later, 
the  prejudice  still  survives;  and  this  prejudice  waxed  in  strength  as 
the  most  prominent  among  them,  one  by  one,  grew  unfaithful  and  finally 
deserted  him.  The  majority  of  these  young  men  were  conservative  in 
outlook.  Dazzled  by  the  dramatic  appearance  of  Liszt  and  Wagner, 
they  were  dragged  against  their  will  into  the  vortex  of  the  "music  of 
the  future",  and  when  the  portentous  day  of  deliverance  came,  the  day 
of  awakening  after  a  long  dream  of  self-delusion,  it  brought  a  tragic 
void  into  their  lives  and  made  them  doubtful  of  themselves.  Overflow- 
ing with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  these  men  had  thrown  themselves  into 
a  world  with  which  the  true  and  genuine  Liszt  had  nothing  in  common. 

Was  it  not  strange  for  Hans  von  Biilow  to  beg  his  Master  not  to 
perform  the  "Dante"  Symphony  in  Dresden?  Did  he  know  that  the  work 
was  insufficiently  rehearsed,  or  did  he  prefer  the  smaller  works  to  the 
"hideous"  symphony?  It  is  also  significant  that  he  was  hissed  after  his 
performance  of  "Die  Ideale"  in  Berlin,  though  six  weeks  later  Liszt  was 
to  meet  with  extraordinary  success,  with  the  same  piece,  in  the  same 
city.  It  is  enlightening  to  find  von  Biilow  writing  that  it  was  Camille 
Saint-Saens,  who  in  spite  of  his  great  devotion  to  Liszt  had  rarely  come 
in  contact  with  him,  "converted  me  to  like  Liszt's  'Nachtliche  Zug' "  so 
that  "I  now  conduct  the  work  with  understanding  and  liking". 

In  later  years  von  Biilow  turned  to  the  more  complicated  works 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  B  minor  Sonata,  though  he  attained  very  little 
success  either  with  the  public  or  the  critics  because  his  objective  style 
of  playing  did  not  lend  itself  to  this  kind  of  music.  Eventually  he 
omitted  from  his  piano  repertoire  everything  that  was  of  uncertain 
meaning  to  him,  which  was  a  very  sensible  proceeding  on  Ins  part. 
And,  as  he  fared  not  much  better  with  Liszt's  orchestral  works,  these 
too  were  eliminated  from  his  programs  after  he  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  career  as  conductor  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic.  This  he  did  on  principle,  finding  only  emptiness  and 
nullity  in  such  "farcical  music",  though  he  drew  a  line  of  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  "farcical  music",  the  first  represented  by  Wag- 
ner's, the  second  by  Liszt's.  The  only  possible  deduction  is  that  Liszt's 
major  works  were  a  closed  book  to  him,  and  this  he  betrayed  in  a  very 
naive  way.  If  certain  passages  in  a  composition  were  beyond  his 
understanding,   either  at  the  piano  or  with  the  orchestra,  he  would 
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demand  that  the  composer  alter  the  section  or  take  it  out  entirely. 

Yet  he  was  brilliant  in  his  rendering  of  several  works  of  the  other 
two  members  of  the  former  "triumvirate",  particularly  Overtures  by 
Berlioz,  whom  he  called  the  "love  of  his  youth,  without  wrinkles",  and 
by  Wagner,  whom  he  continued  to  play  creditably  even  after  the  open 
breach  between  them.  These  works  appealed  to  him  because  there  is 
more  conservatism  in  Berlioz  and  Wagner  than  is  generally  believed 
and  when  von  Biilow  came  in  contact  with  those  elements  he  was  in 
his  own  sphere  —  witness  the  decided  success  of  "Die  Meistersinger" 
in  1868  and  the  equally  decided  failure  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  in 
Munich  in  1865.  He  emphasized  the  "non-farcicality"  of  Berlioz,  in 
spite  of  his  "barbarities",  but  he  spoke  mercilessly  of  the  third  act  of 
"Tristan",  and  of  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried"  which  he  found,  along 
with  the  other  two  acts,  "unrefreshing". 

Biilow  reached  the  culmination  of  his  conservatism  in  a  letter  to 
Bronsart  in  1888  discussing  Johannes  Brahms.  "He  did  not  write  the 
Tenth  Beethoven  Symphony  nor,  regrettably,  the  Finale  of  the  Ninth, 
for  if  he  had  he  would  have  done  greater  honor  to  the  first  three  move- 
ments." Biilow  once  called  Beethoven  "The  Musical  Son  of  God  Incar- 
nate". It  becomes  clear,  then,  why  "progress  incarnate"  must  lead  to 
the  greatest  estrangement  from  Liszt  as  soon  as  Biilow  realized  that 
he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  wrong  flag. 

Biilow  found  himself  cheated  eventually  out  of  his  career  as  a 
pianist  and  became  aware  that  Liszt  was  more  of  an  encumbrance  to 
him  as  a  conductor  than  Wagner.  For  he  had  sacrificed  the  better  half 
of  his  life  for  a  cause  in  which  he  had  not  met  with  success,  and  the 
man  who  was  the  reason  for  all  these  calamities  was  also  the  father 
of  the  wife  who,  in  leaving  him,  had  sacrificed  his  unfailing  devotion. 
It  would  have  required  great  heroism  for  Biilow,  in  view  of  all  these 
things,  not  to  treat  Liszt  as  the  rest  of  the  enemies  of  the  Neo-German 
School  did,  though  in  both  cases  Liszt  was  an  innocent  victim;  but  if 
von  Biilow  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  a  noble  one  and  one  who 
suffered  much,  he  was  no  hero. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  Tausig,  the  second  great  star  of  the  Alten- 
burg,  who  was  never  able  to  do  very  much  with  Liszt's  works  except 
technically,  a  realm  in  which  he  excelled.  Wagner  gives  an  interesting 
example  of  this  in  his  autobiography,  "Mein  Leben",  writing:  "Liszt 
played  to  us  .  .  .  and  it  happened  that  poor  Tausig,  who  had  played 
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Liszt's  Fugue  on  the  name  of  Bach  to  me  the  day  before,  arousing  my 
astonishment  and  enthusiasm,  now  seemed  to  shrivel  before  this  amaz- 
ing, unsurpassed  Colossus,  when  he  performed  the  same  piece  unfor- 
gettably." Tausig  once  said  of  his  Master,  "he  is  the  giant  among  us  all". 
Considering  that  Tausig's  interpretation  of  music  practically  created 
in  his  presence  was  to  seem  unsatisfactory  after  Liszt  played  it,  it  must 
have  been  his  technical  apparatus  that  had  first  "amazed"  Wagner, 
concealing  the  shortcomings  of  the  style  underneath.  It  was  left  to  the 
Colossus  to  perform  the  work  in  its  entire  greatness. 

Tausig's  piano  score  of  "Die  Meistersinger"  is  very  good,  but  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  read.  Bulow's  piano  score  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 
is  unsatisfactory.  Klindworth's  excellent  scoring  of  the  "Nibelungen 
Ring"  for  piano,  expressly  arranged  for  virtuosi,  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  "Ring"  itself.  But  as  a  champion  of  the  triumvirate  he  displayed 
no  talent. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  period  in  Weimar  between  the  years 
1843  and  1858,  that  brought  such  distinction  to  the  musical  world  and 
produced  effects  that  cannot  be  effaced,  even  today,  even  for  years  to 
come,  was  a  fiasco  for  the  Liszt  propaganda,  everywhere  but  \vithin 
the  limits  of  the  little  city,  and  such  a  fiasco,  through  the  shortcomings 
of  the  "pioneers",  that  it  produced  positively  harmful  reactions,  both 
in  space  and  time.  These  men,  in  spite  of  their  good  will  and  the 
earnestness  of  their  endeavors,  were  not  decreed  to  bring  the  music  of 
Liszt  into  public  understanding  and  acceptance,  for  these  sharp-sighted 
deputies  were  never  able  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

So  the  number  of  Liszt's  antagonists  grew  from  day  to  day,  and 
his  piano  compositions  fell  into  such  discredit  that  he  restrained  his 
intimate  friends  from  risking  their  careers  in  such  a  useless  cause.  The 
greatest  triumph  of  his  enemies  came,  in  the  end,  from  Paris,  when 
Berlioz,  in  the  exasperation  and  spleen  of  advancing  years,  broke  away 
from  the  Triumvirate  with  a  public  proclamation  of  protestation  against 
further  partnership  with  his  former  colleagues. 

When  Liszt  left  Weimar  in  1861  and  threw  his  cards  face  up  on 
the  table,  the  game  seemed  definitely  lost.  An  unconquerable  oppo- 
sition was  organized  against  him  among  professional  musicians  and  was 
joined  by  the  community  of  the  critics  to  make  sure  that  tins  tree,  Franz 
Liszt,  would  never  reach  the  sky.  They  overlooked  no  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  belittle  the  great,  much-feted  virtuoso  "who  would  imagine 
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himself  a  great  composer  of  music".  And  so  Liszt's  music  not  only  fell 
into  neglect,  but  was  banned  for  several  decades  by  all  the  principal 
musical  organizations. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  triumph  at  this  time  for  any  conductor 
to  prove  that  Liszt's  music  was,  after  all,  great  music,  if  one  pauses  to 
think  that  young  Johann  Strauss,  the  celebrated  Waltz  King  of  Vienna, 
whose  orchestra  was  drilled  solely  for  dance  music,  achieved  such  a 
tremendous  success  with  Liszt's  symphonic  poem  "Mazeppa",  which 
had  been  hissed  in  other  cities,  that  he  had  to  repeat  the  whole  number. 

It  is  true  that  Liszt  still  had  some  faithful  followers  during  the  storm, 
mainly  in  Russia  and  the  United  States.  The  best  musicians  in  Russia 
rendered  great  assistance  to  the  poor  Master  by  estabhshing  the  New 
Russian  School  which  paid  homage  to  the  principles  incarnate  in  Liszt's 
works  and  created  many  very  noteworthy  compositions  in  his  spirit. 
In  the  United  States,  everything  that  Liszt  published  was  performed. 
If,  at  the  present  moment,  this  country  is  lagging  behind  Europe  in 
its  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Liszt's  works,  then  cherchez  le  chef 
d'orchestre. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  an  understanding  of  Liszt's  music  in  his 
time  was  the  difficulty  —  which  is  no  longer  a  difficulty  —  of  his  harmon- 
ics and  his  rhythm. 

Bach  moved  far  ahead  of  his  era  harmonically,  and  so  did  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  though  sporadically  yet  with  incredible  daring  and 
freedom.  Beethoven,  on  one  occasion  in  his  Ninth  Symphony,  lets  the 
seven  tones  of  the  harmonic  minor  scale  resound  with  the  greatest  force, 
and  his  motive  is  irrelevant  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  achievement. 
Schubert  gave  more  thought  to  harmony,  while  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
is  certainly  two-faced  —  a  conservative  who  went  to  extremes  harmoni- 
cally in  some  of  the  scenes  of  "Freischutz"  and  "Euryanthe",  for  which 
many  of  his  successors  have  cause  to  be  grateful.  A  few  composers  who 
appeared  shortly  afterwards  strove  to  give  their  style  individuality,  inde- 
pendently of  one  another:  first,  Chopin;  then  Schumann,  in  the  first 
period  of  his  creative  powers;  Wagner  in  such  works  as  "Tannhiiuser" 
and  "Lohengrin",  and  finally  Berlioz,  before  he  became  a  breaker  of 
new  paths.    All  these  men  did  homage  to  progress. 

But  from  the  very  beginning,  Liszt  went  much  further  than  the 
other  harmonically  in  the  works  that  count.  These  works  are  of  chal- 
lenging  originality,  quite  distinct  from  the  work  of  his  contemporaries 
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in  their  harmonic  tendency,  decidedly  revolutionary  and  novel  in  their 
aims.  The  "six  whole  tone  scale"  is  usually  regarded  today  as  a  new 
discovery,  and  there  is  much  to-do  about  it.  But  it  will  be  found  already 
in  one  of  Liszt's  early  piano  works,  No.  7  of  the  second  series  of  "Annees 
de  Pelerinage",  in  "Apres  une  Lecture  du  Dante",  1838,  and  in  another 
short  work,  "Sursum  Corda",  No.  7  of  the  third  series,  which  belongs 
to  Liszt's  last  period.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  scale  in  its 
logical  sense,  where  the  climax  is  reached  with  the  "six  tone  scale"  in 
form  and  succession;  here  it  is  used  for  the  very  first  time. 

The  kernel  of  the  exaggerated  and  revolutionary  eccentricities  of 
today,  but  a  healthy  one,  is  infallibly  to  be  found  in  Liszt's  works. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  made  several  harmonic  sketches,  but 
he  kept  them  back  because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  their  appear- 
ance.   Let  us  hope  they  have  not  been  lost  for  later  generations. 

Liszt,  even  as  a  boy,  had  natural  endowments  in  this  direction, 
and  that  is  why  everybody  was  so  amazed  by  his  wonderful  improvi- 
sations and  modulations. 

In  Paris,  in  1832,  Franz  Joseph  Fetis,  a  scientist,  arranged  a  series 
of  musical-philosophical  lectures.  He  set  up  the  hypothesis  of  a  future 
tone  system,  which  he  advocated  under  the  name  of  "ordre  omnitonique". 
As  this  name  implies,  it  would  be  based  on  an  increasing  proliferation 
of  tones,  tonal  connections  and  scales,  leading  to  startling  results.  The 
boundaries  between  diatonic,  chromatic  and  enharmonic  would  be  swept 
away,  and  so  every  conceivable  sensation  could  be  submitted  to  tone. 
It  is  not  known  how  this  doctrine  was  generally  received,  but  in  the 
mind  of  young  Liszt  it  struck  a  chord  that  was  to  go  on  sounding. 
Liszt  realized,  of  course,  that  the  completion  of  such  a  task  would 
require  the  cooperation  of  generations,  that  it  could  be  accomplished 
only  step  by  step.  At  all  events,  as  soon  as  he  settled  down  to  serious 
composing  he  resolved  to  contribute  his  mite  honestly.  Liszt's  "mite" 
gradually  grew  into  a  storehouse  of  treasures  out  of  which  many  have 
enriched  themselves  ever  since.  But  for  him  who  amassed  these  treas- 
ures they  seemed  like  gold  buried  underground.  It  is  the  fate  of  every- 
thing important  in  art,  that  the  greater  its  reflection  of  the  personality 
of  its  creator,  the  stranger  it  appears  to  others  on  first  acquaintance. 

Liszt's  rhythm  is  only  slightly  less  "offensive"  than  his  harmonies, 
and  it  took  time  for  musicians  to  become  familiar  with  it.  No  prevail- 
ing creed  can  justify  the  monotony  and  conformity  in  rhythm  found 
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at  times  in  the  work  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  Liszt,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  natural  feeling  for  rhythmic  variety  and,  as  he  was 
always  on  the  alert,  his  sagacity  soon  led  him  to  the  right  track.  Chopin 
preceded  him  in  5/4  time  in  one  movement  of  a  sonata,  but  Liszt  went 
much  further.  In  the  "Pensee  des  Morts",  in  1835,  there  are  sections 
written  in  8/4  and  7/4  time  and  some  marked  senza  tempo.  Chopin's 
youthful  attempt  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  successful,  and  Liszt 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  own  that  he  suppressed  the  edition.  But 
here  it  is  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  immediate  result  that 
counts  as  the  revelation  in  it  of  the  first  signs  of  a  principle. 

Liszt  was  to  have  unusually  interesting  experiences  with  his  revo- 
lutionary harmonies  and  rhythms,  which  could  be  compared  only  with 
Chopin's  innovations  twenty  years  earlier.  But  Liszt's  advances  are 
more  important  than  Chopin's  because  they  are  found  only  in  his  works 
of  epoch-making  and  lasting  value. 

Richard  Wagner  was  the  first  and  only  one  who  understood  Liszt's 
music  as  it  was  and  is  to  be  understood,  which  is  not  surprising  since 
they  alone  met  as  natives  in  regions  which  were  alien  to  their  greatest 
contemporaries.  If  Wagner  occasionally  tempered  his  admiration,  par- 
ticularly for  the  symphonic  poems,  this  was  because  he  had  been  all 
his  life  a  foe  of  the  principle  of  program  music.  But  he  was  extremely 
careful  not  to  put  this  in  writing  because,  after  all,  program  music 
might  perhaps  have  its  rights,  as  Liszt  claimed  it  had.  And,  of  course, 
Wagner  never  could  see  that  it  was  necessary  for  anyone  else,  including 
his  "dear  Franz",  to  compose  at  all.  Yet,  with  the  perception  of  genius, 
for  only  the  millionaire  knows  what  riches  signify,  Wagner  recognized 
in  Liszt's  works  his  distinction  and  significance  as  an  innovator. 

Many  times,  in  conversation,  Wagner  had  heard  Liszt's  views  on 
the  harmonics  and  rhythms  of  the  future.  Now  he  was  to  see  them 
spread  out  before  him  in  a  wealth  of  forms.  Nothing  could  have  come 
more  opportunely  to  this  revolutionary  of  the  opera,  and  he  seized  upon 
what  he  found,  adorning  it  with  new  and  dazzling  means  of  expression 
to  suit  his  purpose. 

All  this  happened  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Up  until  "Lohen- 
grin", Wagner  had  more  or  less  followed  the  rhythmic  fashions  of  his 
era,  and  this  is  strikingly  apparent  in  "Lohengrin",  the  opera  "In 
common  time".  But  after  he  became  acquainted  with  Liszt's  scores  he 
wrote  that  "harmonically  he  had  become  an  entirely  different  fellow". 
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If  he  had  added  "rhythmically"  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point. 
Even  Liszt's  orchestrations  seem  to  have  incited  him  to  radical  refli  c- 
tion.  At  any  rate,  the  third  act  of  "Tristan",  which  Wagner  considered 
the  most  successful,  is  a  product  of  the  "ordre  omnitonique"  as  well 
as  the  "order  omnirythmique",  which  Liszt  had  begun  to  unfold,  and 
which  was  immediately  reflected  in  Wagner's  prodigious  head. 

But  Wagner  also  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  Liszt,  and  they  both 
developed  their  styles  out  of  the  same  principle  and  went  on  showing 
traits  of  inner  and  outward  resemblance. 

In  the  middle  '80s  the  opposition  to  Liszt  abated,  and  one  might 
have  been  led  to  expect  that  his  music  was  about  to  receive  its  just 
reward,  particularly  after  innumerable  successes  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig. 
But  this  enthusiasm,  roused  by  Liszt's  disciples,  was  not  to  last  long. 
After  the  death  of  the  Master  the  disciples  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
and  thus  the  situation  remains  fifty  years  later. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  there  is  no  established  Liszt  tradi- 
tion, as  there  is  in  the  case  of  other  masters,  except  among  the  few 
who  are  initiated,  and  everyone  has  to  forge  ahead  alone.  As  a  result, 
though  the  conservative  strongholds  fell  long  ago,  Liszt's  works  still 
rest,  checked  and  retarded,  behind  a  Chinese  wall  of  passive,  unpleas- 
ant "non-desire"  and  "non-ability". 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  vast  difference  between  Wag- 
ner's fate  and  Liszt's  than  the  attitudes  of  two  celebrated  conductors 
of  the  Bayreuth  Festivals,  Hans  Richter  and  Felix  Mottl.  Both  were 
young  men  when  they  came  in  contact  with  Wagner  and  promptly 
became  Wagner  fanatics.  Both  had  unbounded  admiration  for  Liszt  as 
a  man,  but  they  tried  too  hastily  to  do  justice  to  him  as  a  composer. 
Richter  failed  so  miserably  that  he  became  openly  anti-Lisztian.  Yet, 
after  some  years,  Liszt's  music  came  once  again  to  exercise  a  great 
fascination  for  him.  In  London,  in  the  late  '90s,  we  had  a  brief  conver- 
sation in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  "What  a  pity  I  did  not  know 
sooner  that  you  were  here;  I  intended  to  conduct  Liszt's  'Dans©  Maca- 
bre' but  X  was  unable  to  appear,  so  I  have  omitted  the  number."  To 
my  look  of  astonishment  Richter  added:  "Let  me  tell  you  something, 
I  have  become  fond  of  the  piece,  as  one  can  grow  fond  of  an  ugly  dog." 
And  Richter  put  many  more  "dogs"  of  this  type  on  his  programs  in 
London,  which  showed  considerable  heroism  on  his  part  because,  though 
he  was  the  "darling"  of  the  public,  the  critics  never  failed  to  chastise 
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him  for  forcing  upon  them  music  which  they  found  unsympathetic. 
Sadly  enough,  the  critics  were  not  entirely  wrong,  for,  with  all  the  care 
and  attention  which  he  gave  them,  Richter's  "dogs"  never  gained  in 
beauty.  His  interpretations  were  unfailingly  conscientious,  there  was 
never  an  error  in  rhythm,  yet  his  performances  were  invariably  dry, 
academic  and  clumsy.  Sometimes  there  was  temperament,  but  it  was 
fire  without  warmth. 

Mottl,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  not  quite  successful  at  first, 
persevered  courageously  and,  in  the  end,  was  justly  rewarded.  His  devel- 
opment of  Liszt's  music  shuttled  between  two  poles.  In  Carlsruhe,  he 
conducted  a  noisy,  blustering,  pretentious  performance  of  the  "Dante" 
Symphony.  His  interpretation  was  so  Wagnerian  in  spirit  that  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  posthumous  work  of  the  Master  of  Bayreuth.  It 
was  all  unnatural,  incongruous  and  confusing,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
"Magnificat",  where  one  should  have  found  at  least  a  trace  of  Liszt's  high 
inspiration,  the  effect  was  colorless,  ordinary,  ecclesiastical  and  utterly 
without  either  spirit  or  atmosphere.  And  yet  in  Munich,  in  1910,  he 
gave  an  unforgettable  performance  of  Liszt's  oratorio,  "Christus".  In 
keeping  with  the  day  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  itself,  applause  was 
banned.  But  at  many  a  point  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  could  not 
be  restrained  and,  above  all  the  pomp  and  radiance  of  the  work,  there 
shone  throughout  the  evening  such  a  delicate  sense  of  inner  emotion 
that  it  seemed  as  if  Liszt's  glorified  spirit  were  hovering  in  benediction 
over  the  devout  community.  One  performance  like  this,  given  once  a 
year  in  a  few  large  cities,  and  the  significance  of  Liszt  as  a  composer 
would  soon  be  felt  by  the  whole  world. 

Many  of  Liszt's  pupils  at  the  Hofgiirtnerei  condemned  these  com- 
positions during  his  lifetime.  Eugene  d'Albert,  for  instance,  found  the 
B  minor  Sonata  unattractive.  Yet,  ten  years  after  the  Master's  death, 
he  was  performing  it  with  enthusiasm.  Emil  Sauer,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  never  had  a  good  word  for  any  of  Liszt's  other  works,  consid- 
ered the  A  major  Concerto  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  its  kind. 
It  was  only  very  slowly,  and  one  by  one,  that  Moriz  Rosenthal  carefully 
1 1 lined  to  the  original  works.  It  took  Ferruccio  Busoni,  who  was  not  a 
Liszt  pupil,  three  years  to  find  the  musical  thread  in  "Chasse  Neige", 
No.   12  of  the  "Etudes  Transeendantales". 

Tliere  were  only  three  conductors  who  never  found  any  difficulty 
uiili    Liszt's  music.    They  were  Arthur  Nikisch,   Richard  Strauss   and 
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Felix  Weingartner,  all  in  one  way  or  another  disciples  of  the  Master. 
Not  one  of  them  ever  failed  to  meet  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and 
success  when  he  conducted  Liszt's  works. 

The  difficulty  with  Liszt's  music  is  its  style.  It  glitters  in  such 
irridescent  colors,  it  expands  in  so  many  directions,  that  it  is  under- 
standable why  those  well-intentioned  but  insufficiently-informed  indi- 
viduals who  have  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it  deny  its  genuine 
and  unquestionable  unity.  This  is  because,  like  Beethoven,  Liszt  had 
three  distinct  periods,  or  "styles"  if  you  will:  development,  maturity  and 
a  last  period. 

With  Liszt,  as  with  every  one  of  his  great  predecessors,  the  music 
was  formed  out  of  the  man's  psychic  tendencies,  in  proportions  all  his 
own,  and  with  his  own  personal  coloring.  His  construction  of  form  was 
completely  original,  not  in  the  academic  sense,  not  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  a  rigid  scheme,  but  because  the  form  into  which  his  music  always 
fell  could  not  present  itself  otherwise  to  his  imagination.  And  so,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  "principle"  was  developed  and  took  form. 

By  nature,  Liszt  was  a  rhapsodist  and  improviser,  and  this  lends 
a  singular  charm  to  his  music,  quite  aside  from  all  its  other  qualities. 
But  he  was  a  rhapsodist  in  his  own  way;  he  never  improvised  without 
design.  And  he  always  conformed  to  his  own  strict  discipline,  so  that 
he  was  protected  against  errors  in  composition,  as  he  was  at  the  piano. 
The  revolutionary  aspect  of  his  form  lay  in  the  joining  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  classical  symphony  into  one  movement,  The  "Berg"  Sym- 
phony is  a  typical  example  of  this.  Today  the  Lisztian  form  is  the 
common  property  of  all  composers  in  all  lands. 

The  difficulty  which  Liszt's  interpreters  run  into,  even  today,  is  the 
flexibility  demanded  of  them.  There  is  tempo  rubato  even  when  one 
seems  to  be  facing  an  almost  Roman  structure.  And  yet  the  thread  of 
the  line  of  development  in  Liszt's  construction  must  unfold  smoothly 
and  without  interruption.  Liszt  left  a  great  number  of  very  distin- 
guished works  in  which  the  new  form  is  most  happily  disclosed. 

Mysticism  predominates  in  quite  two-thirds  of  his  original  works. 
There  are  compositions  among  them  which  appear  simple  enough  until 
one  suddenly  discovers  the  inaudible,  mystic  "basso  continuo"  which 
lends  them  an  entirely  different  physiognomy. 

Everything  that  was  religious,  or  that  had  the  sound  of  wordly 
religion,  or  that  related  to  the  Church,  was  transmuted  by  Liszt  in  the 
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realm  of  mysticism.  His  music  is  never  "Catholic"  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense  unless  he  is  writing  for  liturgical  purposes.  Even  when  he  uses 
old  religious  melodies,  he  envelops  them  in  his  treatments  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mysticism.  The  true  mystic  feels  himself  at  one  with  nature 
and  all  things  which  reflect  the  voice  of  nature  also  belong  in  this 
sphere,  as  distinct  from  the  pictures  that  emanate  momentarily  from 
the  realistic.  And  since  all  earthly  lyncs  are  rooted  in  nature,  the  purely 
erotic  belongs  here  also,  and  even  here,  when  the  occasion  demanded, 
Liszt  always  brought  out  the  metaphysical  quality.  It  is  in  such  works 
as  these,  in  fact,  that  Liszt  reveals  his  greatest  strength. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  common  between  Berlioz  and  Liszt  for, 
next  to  Berlioz,  no  composer  has  created  so  often  and  so  definitely  from 
the  imagination  as  Liszt  did.  But  for  Liszt,  the  man  of  the  future, 
the  universal  modernist,  the  French  romantic  was  merely  a  stepping- 
stone.  And  though  Berlioz  was  a  romantic,  and  remained  so  on  the 
whole,  and  was  even  the  greatest  romantic  of  them  all  in  his  way,  he 
is  almost  as  sadly  neglected  as  Liszt.  Strauss,  Weingartner  and,  of 
course,  Bruno  Walter,  are  almost  the  only  ones  who  do  justice  to  his 
compositions. 

If  Liszt's  works  sprang  from  both  mysticism  and  imagination,  most 
of  them  are  also  ruled  by  mysticism  and  imagination.  When  one  has 
come  to  know  Liszt  thoroughly,  one  cannot  fail  to  follow  in  the  right 
direction  because  in  stamp,  setting,  expression  and  even  notation,  it  is 
all  there.  At  first  sight,  the  music  seems  to  dissolve  into  separate  circles, 
then  they  come  closer  together,  embracing  one  another,  until  the  centre 
of  an  encompassing  circle  is  found  — the  mystic,  fantastic,  vast-minded 
individuality  of  Franz  Liszt;  and  from  this  centrum  the  rays  take  the 
shortest  paths  to  the  periphery,  where  the  tone  world  of  Franz  Liszt  is 
spread  out  in  all  its  richness  and  glory. 

When  Liszt  said  that  the  best  in  his  major  works  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  notes  alone,  he  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  for  his  "arro- 
gance". But  time  has  proved  that  he  was  right,  for  one  is  dealing  here 
with  a  subtle  case  of  self-knowledge,  not  with  an  unmoral  principle. 

Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  cosmopolitan  nature 
of  Liszt's  music.  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn  were  prone  to  select  English, 
Scottish  and  Italian  subjects  for  musical  illustration,  but  it  is  true,  as  a 
matter  of  historic  fact,  that  all  instrumental  music  of  any  importance  was 
transplanted  from  Italy  to  Germany,  where  it  soon  flourished  so  remark- 
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ably  that  the  pupil  surpassed  the  teacher  and  a  library  of  masterworks 
sprang  to  life  which  the  whole  civilized  world  looks  up  to  and  will  still 
look  up  to  with  astonishment  and  admiration  as  long  as  the  present 
tone  system  remains  in  use  and  is  understood.  The  "German"  traits  of 
this  music  are  its  solidity,  its  development  and  expansion  of  form,  and 
particularly  its  enlargement  and  integration  of  the  substance. 

The  trend  of  these  masterworks  has  been,  not  only  international, 
but  even  anti-national;  its  strongest  motive  has  been  to  raise  instru- 
mental art  above  all  national  limitations  and  restrictions  to  the  level  of 
humanity  at  large.  In  substance  the  "Passacaglia  in  C  minor"  or 
the  "Eroica"  are  not  specifically  German,  Berlioz'  "Harold"  Symphony 
is  not  French,  nor  is  Liszt's  "Faust"  Symphony  Hungarian.  It  is  an 
almost  comical  fact  that,  of  the  three  leaders  of  the  "Neo-German" 
School,  one  was  a  Hungarian  and  another  a  Frenchman. 

Soon  after  his  process  of  "denationalization"  in  1875,  Giuseppe  Verdi 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  should  be  to  get 
away  from  this  musical  ferment  where  one  wishes  to  be  melodic,  like 
Bellini,  another  harmonic,  like  Meyerbeer.  I  should  prefer  to  be  neither 
one  nor  the  other  but,  like  the  young  composer  when  he  first  sits  down 
to  write,  never  cherish  any  thought  of  becoming  melodic,  harmonic, 
idealistic,  futuristic,  or  the  devil  knows  what  other  pedantry  .  .  .  Melody 
and  harmony  should  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  musician,  only  the  means 
to  write  good  music.  And  if  the  day  ever  dawns  when  neither  harmony, 
melody,  German  School,  Italian  School,  past  nor  future  are  spoken  of, 
then,  perhaps,  the  field  of  genuine  Art  will  have  been  found." 

The  truly  great  have  always  been  cosmopolitan:  this  is  especially 
true  in  the  language  of  music  —  a  world  language  which  all  men  under- 
stand. 

Liszt  speaks  this  international  language  of  music,  with  his  own 
individual  accent,  of  course.  It  was  often  said  of  him  that  he  was  too 
French  for  the  Germans  and  too  German  for  the  Hungarians.  His  great 
gift  was  his  genius  for  works  of  a  stature  in  which  the  national  coloring 
of  all  countries  was  served. 


CHAPTER 
SIXTEEN 


Disciple  of  Liszt 


The  success  of  a  pianist  depends,  in  general,  on  three  things:  the 
ability  and  character  of  his  manager,  the  quality  of  his  instrument  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  caliber  of  the  artist  himself.  With  the  conductor 
another  vastly  important  element  enters:  outside  influences,  frequently 
of  a  highly  complex  character,  which  he  beyond  the  control  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  himself.  A  long  and  varied  experience  has 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion. 

Just  as,  once  before,  Camille  Saint-Saens  had  offered  me  a  minor 
post  as  conductor  in  Epinal,  so  now  Hermann  Wolff  came  forward  with 
a  vastly  more  important  offer  of  a  similar  nature,  the  post  of  conductor 
in  Bremen.  He  assured  me,  truthfully  enough,  that  the  position  would 
soon  lead  infallibly  to  a  permanent  place  at  the  head  of  either  the 
Philharmonic  or  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.  But  I  refused  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  and  Wolff  gave  me  up  in  amazement  as  hope- 
lessly stubborn. 

My  decision  may  have  been  wise  or  unwise,  that  depends  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  is  considered.  But  I  had  good  reasons  for 
it.  In  the  first  place  I  ranked,  at  the  time,  as  the  foremost  conductor 
of  Liszt's  works.  Nikisch  was  tied  up  in  Leipzig  and  he  was  still  only 
a  local  celebrity;  Mottl,  except  for  his  work  at  the  Carlsruhe  Opera,  was 
best  known  as  a  Bayreuth  conductor;  younger  men  like  Richard  Strauss 
and  Felix  Wcingartner  were  just  beginning  their  careers  in  small  com- 
munities. I  felt  that  I  must  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  of  my  mission 
before  I  settled  down  anywhere. 

While  I  was  in  Berlin  I  paid  Joseph  Joachim  a  surprise  call.    He 
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greeted  me  warmly  but  explained  with  regret  that  he  could  not  see 
me  for  long:  "This  is  a  very  inconvenient  time,"  he  apologized,  "I  must 
leave  in  a  few  minutes  to  play  with  my  quartet  for  Count  von  Moltke. 
These  evenings  are  held  at  his  place  every  month  and  only  his  intimate 
friends  are  invited."  I  found  this  an  extremely  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  great  Field  Marshal's  character  and  tastes.  He  was  never  seen 
publicly  at  concerts  or  the  theatre  unless  court  etiquette  compelled 
him  to  attend.  From  the  nature  of  his  calling  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  his  thoughts  were  mainly  of  strategy  and  bloodshed,  yet 
here  he  was  seeking  diversion  in  a  type  of  music  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  martial  brass. 

During  the  summer  of  that  year  I  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
show  that  I  could  conduct  other  masterpieces  than  those  of  Liszt.  The 
huge  arena  of  the  Crystal  Palast  in  Leipzig,  known  as  the  "Albert-Halle", 
was  generally  used  for  circuses,  mass  meetings  and  Guild  gatherings. 
Berthold,  the  ambitious  new  owner  and  director,  was  a  man  of  vision 
and  daring.  He  engaged  the  entire  cast,  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the 
Weimar  Court  Opera  to  give  six  weeks  of  nightly  operatic  perform- 
ances in  concert  form,  and  he  asked  me  to  conduct  the  whole  series. 

We  gave  a  succession  of  programs  in  which  all  the  great  composers 
were  represented.  Each  week,  however,  we  devoted  one  night  exclu- 
sively to  Mozart  and  two  to  Wagner.  For  the  first  time  Leipzig  heard 
most  of  "Parsifal"  which,  since  its  premiere  in  1882,  had  been  performed 
only  in  Bayreuth.  By  stationing  three  choruses  on  different  levels,  one 
above  the  other,  we  were  able  to  produce  the  effect  Wagner  originally 
desired.  Wagner  had  always  complained  of  the  almost  universal  habit 
of  cutting  whole  pages  out  of  the  finale  of  the  first  act  of  "Lohengrin"; 
at  these  concerts  I  gave  the  finale  in  its  original  form.  Both  innovations 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  and  popular  demand  forced  us  to  repeat 
them  frequently. 

These  concerts  were  amazingly  popular.  The  critics  treated  us 
kindly  and  it  was  written  of  the  Overtures  to  "Rienzi",  "Flying  Dutch- 
man" and  "Tannhauser"  that  they  had  never  been  performed  so  effec- 
tively. People  of  all  classes  were  attracted  by  our  growing  reputation 
and  noted  names  were  often  observed  in  the  audience,  Anton  Seidl, 
the  great  violinist  August  Wilhelmj  and  Edvard  Grieg  among  others. 
Wilhelmj  was  later  to  become  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  in  London 
and  Grieg  will  be  mentioned  again  in  these  pages. 
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Even  the  man  in  the  street  began  to  talk  about  us,  and  this  reminds 
me  of  an  amusing  story.  Professor  Martin  Krause  heard  a  laborer  on 
a  street  car  platform  speaking  to  a  companion:  "Do  you  see  that  long- 
haired chap  in  the  brown  velvet  coat?  That  is  the  great  FriedSTEIN 
for  whom  they  have  built  a  special  platform  at  the  Circus.  He  sings 
there  every  night." 

I  met  Tschaikowski  at  this  time.  He  was  just  beginning  to  gain 
universal  recognition  as  a  composer  and  an  enterprising  manager  had 
arranged  a  tour  for  him  through  the  principal  towns  of  Germany  where 
he  was  to  conduct  his  own  works.  But  the  idea  was  premature;  the 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus  allowed  him  only  time  enough  to  fill  in  the  second 
half  of  one  program.  Five  years  later  he  could  have  filled  such  a  hall 
to  capacity,  not  only  in  Leipzig  but  almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  was  not  the  only  one  who  looked  upon  this  slight  as  an  insult 
to  an  artist  of  Tschaikowski's  standing.  Alexander  Siloti,  who  had  been 
his  pupil  in  harmony  and  counterpoint,  collected  a  little  gathering  of 
the  Russians  whom  he  considered  worthy  of  the  honor  to  meet  his 
beloved  teacher  at  the  station.  Tschaikowski,  naturally  enough,  was 
startled  and  delighted  to  hear  himself  greeted  heartily  but  respectfully 
in  his  own  tongue. 

My  thoughts  raced  back  to  Rome,  to  the  time  when  I  had  just 
become  Liszt's  secretary  and  "intimus".  The  Master  had  heard  that 
Tschaikowski  was  spending  some  months  in  the  city  and  expressed 
surprise  because  the  Russian  had  not  come  to  see  him.  "Look  him  up 
some  time,"  he  suggested. 

But  I  determined  not  to  do  it.  "If  Peter  Ilyitch  cannot  take  the 
trouble  to  find  your  address,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  shall  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  force  upon  him  the  privilege  of  meeting  you." 
I  did  not  look  him  up  and  the  matter  was  never  mentioned  again. 

In  the  meantime  Siloti  had  married,  and  he  was  now  living  tempo- 
rarily in  Leipzig.  I  met  Tschaikowski  repeatedly  in  his  home  during  the 
great  composer's  sojourn  in  the  city,  and  once  or  twice  I  played  for 
him.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  lived  the 
life  of  an  unapproachable  recluse,  but  I  found  him  at  heart  as  human 
and  earnest  as  his  music.  He  was  a  creative  artist  of  strong  individuality 
and  great  productive  power  and  his  work  left  him  very  little  time  for 
acquaintance  with  the  accomplishments  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
admired  Liszt's  "Danse  Macabre"  because  Siloti  had  been  able  to  reveal 
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its  essence  to  him  on  the  piano,  and  he  praised  "Die  Meistersinger" 
because  Nikisch  had  offered  him  a  perfectly  elaborated,  inspired  rendi- 
tion of  the  score.  But  for  Tschaikowski,  as  for  Saint-Saens,  Brahms 
did  not  exist,  and  neither  nationality  nor  race  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  I  was  very  depressed  when  I  learned  of  his  death  from  cholera  in 
the  year  1893. 

In  1888,  exactly  a  year  after  the  memorable  performance  of  the 
"Faust"  Symphony  in  Berlin,  I  performed  its  twin,  Liszt's  "Dante" 
Symphony,  in  the  same  hall  and  with  the  same  orchestra;  unfortunately 
not  with  the  same  great  success.  On  this  occasion  I  was  to  encounter 
the  all-compelling  force  of  those  outside  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
alluded  earlier.  Instead  of  the  Dom-Chor  I  had  an  amateur  female 
chorus.  Instead  of  the  ideal  tenor  of  twelve  months  back  there  was  a 
celebrated  deep  contralto  who  delivered  herself  of  the  mystic  obbligato 
as  if  it  had  been  a  popular  aria  from  Saint-Saens  "Samson  and  Delilah". 
These  flaws  produced  such  an  anti-climax  in  the  finale,  particularly  after 
the  overwhelming  effectiveness  of  the  mighty  first  movement,  that  the 
remaining  numbers  failed  to  restore  the  ruined  balance  of  the  program. 

The  public  had  responded  eagerly  to  the  announcement  of  this 
concert,  remembering  the  highly  finished,  triumphant  performance  of 
the  previous  year.  The  lay  mind  naturally  could  not  take  into  account 
the  perfect  blending  of  materials  and  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
the  success  of  the  first  concert;  to  such  a  mind  the  performance  is  the 
thing,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Unfortunately,  in  their  disappointment, 
my  hearers  wrongly  placed  the  entire  blame  on  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  evening,  the  "Dante"  Symphony  itself,  and  they  found  the  work 
as  incomprehensible  in  its  main  constituent,  the  spirit,  as  it  is  to  their 
descendants  half  a  century  later. 

I  vowed  that  I  would  not  cease  my  efforts  until  this  symphony  was 
performed  under  conditions  which  would  bring  out  its  full  power  and 
splendor;  but  I  decided  that  the  next  performance  must  wait  until  I 
found  circumstances  which  matched,  as  nearly  as  possible,  those  which 
had  made  the  "Faust"  Symphony  such  an  exceptional  success. 

Later  in  the  season  I  attended  another  concert  in  the  series  as  a 
listener.  The  artist  was  my  old  teacher,  Anton  Rubinstein.  As  a  first 
encore  he  played  Chopin's  B  flat  minor  Sonata,  as  a  second  the  seven 
pieces  of  Schumann's  "Charackterstuck".  The  audience  roared  its 
delight  with  the  copious  liberality  of  die  Old  Lion,  whose  rich  mane. 
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incidentally,  still  retained  the  dark  hue  of  youth. 

When  I  returned  to  Central  Europe  I  went  to  Weimar,  by  appoint- 
ment, to  meet  Henry  Wolfsohn.  He  was  America's  foremost  manager 
at  the  time.  He  drew  up  a  preliminary  contract  for  a  tour,  details  of 
which  were  to  be  arranged  later.  I  was  to  commence  with  two  or  three 
appearances  at  Carnegie  Hall,  in  New  York,  during  the  large-scale  festival 
which  was  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  that  notable  establishment. 
"You  are  to  write  a  concerto,"  Wolfsohn  said,  "for  the  largest  hall  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  the  largest  concert  orchestra  in  existence  and  the 
greatest  piano  on  earth,  the  Steinway." 

I  laughed.   "How  do  you  know  I  can  do  it?" 

"That  is  immaterial,  as  long  as  it  is  finished  on  time." 
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No  story,  they  say,  is  complete  without  its  romance,  nor  any  life, 
either.  And  during  this  period  I  had  been  living  through  the  early 
stages  of  mine.  They  say  also  that  the  way  to  true  romance  is  beset 
with  many  difficulties,  so  why  should  I  complain  if  the  path  to  my 
desire  was  bestrewn  with  few  roses? 

Professor  Martin  Krause  was  unwittingly  the  start  of  it  all.  He 
was  my  senior  by  ten  years,  Leipzig's  foremost  critic  and  one  of  Ger- 
many's most  noted  reviewers.  He  was  later  to  be  elected  by  the  Liszt 
Committee  to  the  presidency  of  the  Liszt- Verein  in  Leipzig.  He  was 
also  a  teacher  so  famous  that  people  came  from  far  and  near  to  study 
with  him.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  in  Canada,  for  instance,  were 
his  pupils.  During  my  six  weeks'  engagement  in  Leipzig  he  reviewed 
my  concerts  regularly  for  the  Leipzig  Tageblatt,  and  he  sent  his  pupils 
frequently  to  hear  the  programs. 

So  I  met  Madeleine  Sander.  The  daughter  of  a  German  ship  broker 
in  London,  she  had  come,  after  a  thorough  training  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium  under  Zwintscher  and  Reinecke,  to  complete  her  studies 
with  Krause. 

Ours  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight. 

When  Krause  perceived  the  state  of  affairs  he  was  in  consternation. 
Wilhelm  Sander  had  made  him  a  sort  of  honorary  guardian  over  his 
daughter  to  prevent  just  such  a  thing  as  this.  So  the  poor  man  proceeded 
to  organize  what  he  thought  was  a  perfect  plan  to  frustrate  a  union 
as  unsuitable  as  he  considered  ours.  He  warned  me  that  her  father 
would  throw  insuperable  barriers  in  the  way  of  our  marriage,  since 
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he  considered  his  daughter  too  young  to  marry  anyone.  Had  he  not 
refused,  only  a  year  before,  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  the  Marchese 

Enrico  M ?  Then  he  assured  me  that  she  was  frivolous  and  would 

be  a  very  unsuitable  wife  for  a  man  like  me.  When  I  paid  no  attention, 
he  went  to  Madeleine  and  warned  her  that  I  would  turn  out  to  be  just 
as  ruthless  as  a  husband  as  I  had  shown  myself  to  be  in  my  "mission." 
Finally  he  restored  to  extreme  measures.  Every  time  he  learned  that  she 
had  talked  to  me  he  cut  off  her  lessons  for  a  week  or  more. 

None  of  these  obstacles  made  any  difference  to  us,  and  we  found 
a  guardian  angel  in  Siloti's  wife,  Vera.  She  had  conceived  a  liking  for 
both  of  us  and  volunteered  to  act  as  our  postilion  d'amour.  She  carried 
letters  back  and  forth  between  us  and  arranged  meetings  for  us  at  her 
house.  So  we  circumvented  the  conspiracy  against  us,  and  eventually 
Wilhelm  Sander  consented  to  our  engagement. 

Engagements  however  are,  after  all,  not  marriages,  and  one  can 
never  tell,  especially  when  one  is  terribly  anxious.  All  through  my  con- 
cert tour  I  found  my  thoughts  wandering  toward  London,  and  after 
my  interview  with  Wolfsohn  I  wanted  to  post  off  immediately  across 
the  Channel  to  bring  the  good  news  in  person. 

Finally  I  filled  my  last  engagement  and  was  free  to  go.  I  arrived 
in  London,  and  fortunately  her  father  had  no  last-minute  change  of 
heart.   A  few  months  later  we  were  married. 

During  my  stay  in  London  I  learned  that  Edvard  Grieg  was  giving 
a  few  recitals  of  his  own  works,  assisted  by  his  wife.  As  he  had  attended 
my  concerts  in  Leipzig,  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  return  the 
compliment.  Madame  Grieg's  vocal  equipment  certainly  left  much  to 
be  desired,  but  her  wonderful  interpretations  of  her  husband's  songs 
more  than  compensated  for  her  vocal  shortcomings.  Grieg's  own  tech- 
nical equipment  was  by  no  means  superlative,  and  in  several  of  the 
songs  it  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  accompaniments 
he  had  written  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  Norwegian  succeeded  in 
creating  a  strongly  individual  atmosphere  which  could  not  fail  to  im- 
press an  appreciative  audience.  Grieg  himself  had  no  illusions  about  the 
technical  quality  of  his  concert,  but  he  did  not  take  the  matter  too 
seriously.  When  I  went  to  the  artist's  room  afterwards  for  a  chat  he 
laughed  and  said:  "If  I  had  known  you  were  in  the  audience  I  should 
have  played  even  worse!" 

A  tour  through  Eastern  Germany  and  Russia  had  been  booked  for 
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me,  but  it  was  not  to  begin  for  some  time.  So  I  decided  to  stay  in 
London  and  sound  out  conditions  there.  I  found  the  leading  managers 
unsympathetic  toward  artistic  tendencies  like  mine,  the  press  anti- 
Wagnerian  and  Liszt  the  object  of  universal  ridicule.  Yet  my  contribu- 
tions at  the  Monday  "Popular  Concerts"  were  very  warmly  received 
and  at  the  Covent  Garden  "Promenade  Concerts"  they  roused  enthu- 
siasm. I  gave  only  one  big  recital  during  this  visit  and  included  the 
Liszt  B  Minor  Sonata  in  the  program.  My  own  success  was  instantaneous, 
but  the  Sonata  was   condemned. 

Then  I  set  out  to  tour  Germany  and  Russia.  There  had  never  been 
a  conservative  party  among  Russian  musicians,  however  a  few  indi- 
viduals may  have  felt.  The  public  was  ready  to  enjoy  Liszt's  composi- 
tions, particularly  when  they  were  played  well.  Even  Rubinstein's 
attitude  was  friendly  now.  He  told  me  that  he  never  went  to  concerts 
unless  he  were  playing  or  conducting  himself,  yet  he  honored  me  with 
his  presence  at  a  concert  where  I  gave  Beethoven's  Sonata  Opus  106 
and  the  great  Trio  in  B  flat  with  Auer  and  DavidofFs  successor,  Vershbi- 
lovitch.  This  trio  was  unanimously  proclaimed  my  greatest  success 
in  St.  Petersburg,  along  with  Liszt's  works. 

I  commenced  work  on  the  new  concerto  which  Wolfsohn  had  asked 
me  to  write,  but  I  had  scarcely  finished  the  first  movement  when  I  was 
informed  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  plans.  Tschaikowski  had 
consented  to  conduct  the  first  great  concert  which  would  inaugurate 
Carnegie  Hall  and  I  would  be  expected  to  play  his  B  flat  minor  Con- 
certo with  the  composer  conducting.  I  felt  that  this  would  be  an  inap- 
propriate introduction,  not  only  to  New  York  but  to  the  whole  American 
public,  and  I  declined  to  go  to  the  United  States  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Instead,  I  accepted  an  engagement  for  another  Russian  tour,  with 
concerts  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Roumania  on  the  way.  I  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Madeleine  to  play  Liszt's  "Hungarian  Fantasy"  at  an 
orchestral  concert  which  I  conducted  in  Berlin.  Her  success,  much 
to  her  surprise,  was  so  great  that  it  led  to  a  number  of  engagements 
for  her  in  conjunction  with  my  tour  in  Eastern  Russia  and  Finland. 

This,  our  first  tour  together,  was  very  exciting  and  stimulating. 
We  had  received  among  our  wedding  presents,  for  luck,  a  pedigreed 
black  kitten  which  went  with  us  on  our  journeys.  This  kitten  immed- 
iately endeared  Madeleine  to  Sophie  Menter,  who  was  then  in  St.  Peters- 
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burg.  The  famous  pianist  was  the  most  fanatical  cat  lover  I  have  ever 
known.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  became  my  wife's  friend  for  life? 
But  cats  will  be  cats  and  kittens  will  appear,  even  on  tour;  and  so,  much 
to  everybody's  amusement,  before  we  had  crossed  Finland  our  black 
cat   was   three  cats. 

We  had  a  concert  scheduled  in  Uleaborg,  Finland,  at  that  time  the 
most  northerly  station  on  the  European  continent.  A  blizzard  was  raging 
and  our  train  moved  very  slowly.  Long  before  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion we  knew  we  were  going  to  be  late.  Our  manager  suggested  that 
we  dress  on  the  train  to  save  time,  and  we  did.  But  even  so,  it  was 
ten  o'clock  when  we  appeared  before  an  audience  which  had  been  wait- 
ing patiently  and  cheerfully  since  eight.  They  were  apparently  more 
accustomed  than  we  were  to  delays  on  the  railway,  and  they  settled 
down  in  the  best  of  spirits  to  the  rare  treat  of  music  somewhat  different 
from  the  usual  offerings  of  their  fellow  citizens.  When  the  impresario 
announced,  just  before  the  last  number,  that  a  second  concert  would 
be  given  in  the  morning,  the  audience  burst  into  tumultuous  applause. 
The  house  was  sold  out  completely  for  the  next  day's  matinee. 

After  we  reached  St.  Petersburg  we  ventured  into  Finland  once 
again,  and  this  was  quite  an  adventure.  A  concert  was  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  Kronstadt,  half  an  hour's  distance  from  St.  Petersburg 
by  sleigh  across  the  frozen  Neva.  Instead  of  the  usual  conveyance  we 
took  a  sleigh  drawn  by  reindeer  and  Madeleine's  excitement  at  the 
novel  experience  became  fear  when,  as  we  reached  the  middle  of  the 
river,  the  sleigh  began  to  dip  into  little  holes  where  the  ice  was  thin. 
On  our  way  back  at  a  late  hour,  after  the  concert,  she  found  the  danger 
amusing. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Anton  Rubinstein  asked  me  to  play  a  concerto 
under  his  direction  at  the  annual  concert  of  the  League  of  Patriots. 
It  was  a  signal  honor,  as  I  was  to  be  the  only  soloist  that  year.  And 
when  he  himself  suggested  that  I  play  Liszt's  "Hungarian  Fantasy" 
I  was  very  deeply  moved.  I  stepped  out  on  the  concert  platform  and 
a  gorgeous  spectacle  met  my  eyes.  It  was  the  only  function  of  the 
season  at  which  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina  appeared  together  in  the 
splendid  Hall  of  the  Nobility,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  courtiers  in 
gala  attire.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  of  the  many  thousands  of  people 
in  the  orchestra  scats  on  that  occasion,  there  were  few  if  any  who  were 
not  connected  with  (Ik-  aristocracy,   Just  as  the  concert  was  about  to 
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commence,  Rubinstein  turned  to  me  with  a  disconcerting  question: 
"Are  you,  by  any  chance,  a  bit  of  a  coward?"  When  I  looked  perpl' 
he  explained:  "This  whole  building  is  supposed  to  be  blown  to  atoms 
before  we  play  the  last  note."  Then  I  understood  and  laughed.  Such 
threatening  rumors  were  not  unfamiliar  to  either  of  us.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  neither  of  us  gave  another  thought  to  the  report  until  after  the 
concert.  But  that  there  may  have  been  more  than  a  grain  of  substance 
to  the  threat  was  apparent  when,  on  the  next  day,  a  large  section  of 
the  Winter  Palace  beneath  the  Czar's  study  was  blown  up. 

The  Czar,  Alexander  III,  was  singularly  unmusical.  Evidently  he 
regarded  his  presence  at  this  affair  as  an  unavoidable  duty,  for  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  the  concert  outside  the 
Imperial  box  smoking  cigarettes.  But  the  Empress,  herself  an  accom- 
plished pianist,  spoke  very  democratically  afterwards  to  Rubinstein 
in  German,  and  then  turned  graciously  to  address  me.  When  I  answered 
her  first  question  in  the  Russian  tongue,  a  grave  breach  of  etiquette 
on  my  part,  she  overlooked  my  error  tactfully  and  complimented  me  on 
my  fluency.  Empress  Dagmar  had  never  made  any  secret  of  her  staunch 
loyalty  to  the  country  of  her  birth,  any  more  than  her  sister,  Queen 
Alexandra  of  England  did;  it  is  too  bad  I  was  not  able  to  reply  to  her  in 
the  Danish  language.  Heaven  only  knows  what  her  reaction  would 
have  been.    I  might  have  been  appointed  Court  Pianist  on  the  spot! 

Some  years  later  I  was  discussing  this  concert  with  Baron  Schlip- 
penbach,  the  Russian  Consul  General  in  New  York,  and  I  told  him 
how  strange  I  had  found  it  that  neither  Rubinstein  nor  I  had  received 
any  token  of  acknowledgement  for  our  services.  "Though  the  affair 
was  given  for  charity,"  I  said,  "one  would  think  that  Their  Majesties 
would  show  some  tangible  sign  of  appreciation." 

"Shame!  Shame!"  the  Baron  exclaimed.  "Don't  you  know  your  own 
country?  Of  course  there  was  a  suitable  'souvenir'  intended  for  each 
of  you  but,  as  you  can  guess,  it  was  conveniently  mislaid  by  some  high 
official." 

It  is  strange  what  serious  things  may  develop  out  of  trifles,  and 
how  a  moment's  neglect  may  cost  us  days  and  even  weeks  of  annoyance. 
Madeleine  and  I  had  entered  Russia  on  a  double  passport  and  I  had 
secured  a  single  passport  for  her  return  without  any  difficulty.  I  ought 
to  have  had  my  own  fixed  up  at  the  same  time,  but  I  had  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary.    The  outcome  of  my  momentary  carelessness  was 
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to  be  so  sensational  and  so  ludicrous  that  it  found  its  way  into  news- 
papers all  over  the  world,  even  as  far  away  as  Shanghai. 

When  I  was  about  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  I  discovered  that  my  ex- 
isting passport  would  not  be  accepted  as  valid.  I  did  not  take  the 
matter  seriously;  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  arrange.  Had  I  not  played 
recently  before  Their  Imperial  Majesties?  But  frontier  rules  in  Russia 
in  those  days  were  just  as  strict  as  they  are  today,  and  the  promises  of 
officials  just  as  ^independable.  I  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  city.  Every 
day  I  thought  the  next  few  hours  would  see  everything  settled.  But 
days  turned  into  weeks  and  still  nothing  happened. 

At  last  I  grew  desperate.  I  had  lost  several  engagements  in  Germany 
already  and  I  foresaw  further  losses  if  I  did  not  manage  somehow  to 
get  away  at  once.  So,  when  sympathetic  friends  suggested  that  I  let 
myself  be  smuggled  across  the  frontier  by  the  Jewish  "underground 
railway",  I  snatched  eagerly  at  the  plan. 

Accompanied  by  my  three  cats  I  took  the  first  train  to  Vershbolovo, 
on  the  Russian  border,  where  I  found  myself  to  be  the  only  passenger 
disembarking.  Apparently  unnoticed,  I  passed  two  policemen  and  a 
group  of  loitering  Hebrews  until  I  foimd  a  solitary,  dilapidated  vehicle 
standing  outside  the  station.  I  directed  the  driver  to  take  me  to  the 
hotel.  I  had  to  smile  later  on  at  the  compliment  I  paid  to  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  tavern  of  the  lowest  type.  Cutting  short  my  cautious  in- 
quiries, the  driver  told  me  frankly  that  he  would  take  me  across  the 
border  but  that  it  would  cost  me  fifty  rubles,  twenty-five  before  cross- 
ing, twenty-five  when  we  reached  the  other  side. 

At  midnight  he  called  for  me.  We  dodged  around,  back  and  forth, 
for  some  time,  now  and  then  frightened  to  a  halt  by  ghostly  shadows. 
I  was  informed  finally  that  it  was  not  dark  enough,  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  wait  for  a  more  opportune  moment.  In  the  meanwhile,  my 
Jewish  friend  informed  me,  the  authorities  would  not  molest  me. 

But  in  the  morning,  very  early,  I  was  surprised  by  an  unwelcome 
visitor— a  police  sergeant.  His  salutation  was  polite,  and  brief:  "You 
wished  to  leave  the  country  in  an  unlawful  manner?" 

"Well,"  I  shrugged,  "I  see  no  use  in  denying  it." 

"Have  you  any  identification  papers?" 

I  handed  him  my  passport  and  he  pocketed  it.  At  this  moment 
the  cats  raised  their  voices  in  a  trio  of  protest.  The  sergeant  regarded 
them  appraisingly.    "Arc  these  animals  of  any  special  value?"  he  asked. 
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"They  are,"  I  replied,  "to  my  wife  and  me." 

"Humram,"  the  sergeant  mumbled.  And,  after  a  pause:  "Follow  me 
to  the  Governor's  office." 

This  high  official  looked  exceedingly  grim,  but  he  addressed  me 
courteously  enough.  I  told  my  story  in  a  straightforward  manner.  He 
did  not  interrupt,  but  when  I  had  finished  he  said  nothing.  "Telegraph 
to  the  Polizei-President  in  St.  Petersburg,"  I  urged,  "General  Gresser 
will  verify  my  statements." 

"You  appear  to  have  funds,"  said  the  Governor  insinuatingly. 

I  took  it  he  meant  that  I  should  defray  the  cost  of  the  telegram. 
"I  have  sufficient  money,  Your  Excellency." 

Another  pause. 

"Now,  what  is  this  I  hear  about  cats?" 

I  explained  the  trio.  Then  the  two  men  retired  to  an  adjoining 
room  and  as  they  went  I  caught  a  twinkle  in  the  Governor's  eye  which 
made  me  hope  that  my  pets  would  save  me  from  severe  measures. 

He  returned  shortly  and  commanded  the  sergeant  to  take  me  into 
custody  until  further  orders.  I  was  led  back  to  my  room  in  the  tavern 
and  a  guard  was  stationed  at  my  door.  By  distributing  tips  generously 
I  was  able  to  make  the  best  of  an  unpleasant  situation.  I  could  not  com- 
plain of  my  fare.  It  included  delicacies  known  only  in  Russia  and  the 
beverages  were  choice  and  unadulterated.  My  position  was  annoying 
but  I  was  sure  that  it  was  by  no  means  dangerous.  So  I  waited  patiently 
for  further  orders.  Nothing  happened,  however,  and  eventually  I  re- 
sorted to  bribery. 

I  was  granted  an  interview  with  the  Governor  at  once.  "Since  I 
saw  you  last,"  he  said,  "your  possessions  have  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. Among  them  there  was  quite  a  collection  of  newspaper 
clippings." 

"Now,  Your  Excellency,"  I  interposed,  "aren't  those  papers  sufficient 
proof  of  my  identity?" 

"They  may  be,"  he  admitted.  Then  suddenly,  pointing  an  accusing 
finger,  he  thundered:  "How  do  I  know  you  did  not  kill  the  owner  of 
those  papers  z.nd  possessions  and  are  not  trying  to  decamp  with  them?" 

The  spell  of  his  melodramatic  gesture  was  broken  all  at  once  by  the 
strains  of  Liszt's  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  resounding  from  the 
floor  above.  This  gave  me  a  cue.  "Very  decent  piano  playing,"  I 
remarked  casually. 
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"It  ought  to  be,"  the  Governor  replied,  unbending  slightly.  "My 
daughter  has  been  studying  for  the  past  three  years  at  the  Moscow 
Imperial  Conservatory,  and  if  you  are  not  an  impostor  you  should  be 
a  good  judge." 

"Suppose,"  I  suggested  quickly,  "you  allow  me  to  play  the  same 
piece  to  your  daughter?"  This  Rhapsody  was,  at  the  time,  one  of  my 
pieces  de  resistance  with  any  audience. 

He  approved  of  the  suggestion.  I  was  taken  upstairs  and  introduced 
to  a  delightful  little  family  circle.  My  playing  was  received  enthusi- 
astically and  I  was  treated  at  once  as  an  honored  guest  in  the  best 
style  of  Russian  hospitality.  I  took  immediate  advantage  of  the 
congeniality  of  the  atmosphere:  "Now,  Your  Excellency,"  I  begged, 
"forget  your  high  position.  Be  humane.  Give  me  a  pass  for  Germany." 
The  family  joined  sympathetically  in  my  petition,  but  the  Governor 
silenced  us  with  a  gesture: 

"You  will  understand,"  he  said,  "that  to  do  that  would  be  to 
overstep  my  authority.  But  now  that  I  know  who  you  are,  I  am  willing 
to  go  to  the  extreme  of  sending  you  back  to  St.  Petersburg  by  train 
without  an  escort  and  supply  you  with  a  passport  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  rest  I  leave  to  you." 

I  thanked  him,  took  my  leave  of  the  charming  family  and  returned 
to  my  inn.  The  policeman  who  escorted  me  to  the  station  stupidly  put 
me  on  a  local  train,  and  so  my  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  was  delayed 
by  many  hours. 

I  reached  the  capital  on  a  Friday  evening.  At  that  hour,  I  knew, 
Anton  Rubinstein  would  be  playing  to  his  pupils  at  the  Conservatoire, 
but  outsiders  were  admitted  if  they  made  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
the  funds  of  the  college.  I  left  my  cats  downstairs  with  the  porter, 
hurried  up  and  gave  Rubinstein  an  account  of  my  adventures.  He  found 
the  narrative  so  entertaining  that  I  was  forced  to  repeat  some  of  the 
details.  "Something  similar  happened  to  me  when  I  was  your  age,"  he 
said,  "but  minus  the  cats.  However,  Kireyeff  is  in  the  city,  and  he  will 
settle  your  difficulty  at  once  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen." 

That  evening  at  the  Conservatoire  still  lingers  in  my  memory.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  last  time  I  would  ever  hear  Rubinstein  play. 
Before  every  selection  it  was  his  custom  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
composition  to  be  interpreted.    This  was  a  Chopin  night,  and  his  first 
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number  was  the  F  sharp  Impromptu.  "I  was  nine  years  of  age,"  he  said, 
"when  I  heard  Chopin  play  that  piece.  Every  note  of  it  is  engraved  in 
my  mind  in  gold,"  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  vein. 

Then  his  playing  of  it  was  abominable.  After  such  an  introduction 
I  expected  a  sublime  reflection  of  Chopin's  interpretation,  especially 
as  Chopin  and  Schumann  were  considered  to  be  Rubinstein's  particular 
domain.  I  believe  his  customary  nervousness  at  the  outset  of  any 
program  was  responsible  for  the  fiasco.  He  seemed  annoyed  with 
himself,  for  his  face  assumed  an  expression  not  unlike  that  of  an  irate 
demon,  and  he  made  no  further  comments  that  night  on  the  selections 
to  be  given.  But  after  the  second  number  he  began  to  play  like  an 
appeased  god  and  his  good  humor  returned.  The  audience  was 
transported. 

After  the  concert  I  enjoyed  another  short  talk  with  him.  He 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  development  I  had  shown  and  discussed 
my  future  with  me.  Then  we  clasped  hands  and  parted  for  the  last 
time. 

The  next  day  I  sought  out  General  Kireyeff,  attache  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine.  I  had  known  him  of  old  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
Paris.  "It  serves  you  right,  young  man,"  he  said  reproachfully.  "Why 
didn't  you  come  to  me  in  the  first  place?  That  would  have  saved  you  a 
great  deal  of  unpleasantness." 

The  next  day  I  left  St.  Petersburg  and  arrived  in  Berlin  forty-eight 
hours  later. 

Looking  back  now,  I  am  grateful  for  the  circumstance  that  delayed 
me  in  Russia.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  I  should  not  have  had  my 
final  visit  with  Rubinstein.  When  I  learned  of  his  death  in  1894  I 
realized  keenly  that,  with  all  his  success,  my  boyhood  master  had 
died  a  disillusioned  man.  In  his  own  Memoirs,  Rubinstein  voiced  the 
feeling  in  a  pathetic  way: 

"The  Jews  consider  me  a  Christian,"  he  wrote,  "the  Christians,  a 
Jew;  the  Russians  call  me  a  German,  the  Germans,  a  Russian;  the 
Conservatives  abuse  me  because  I  am  a  Progressive,  the  Progressives 
because  I  am  a  Conservative;  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  altogether  a 
deplorable  failure." 

My  long-delayed  arrival  in  Berlin  was  hailed  with  relief  by  the 
many  friends  I  had  there.  But  I  stopped  over  no  longer  than  was 
necessary,  taking  the  first  available  train  to  Leipzig  where  I  joined 
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my  wife  at  the  Hotel  de  Prusse. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  a  few  weeks  after  our  reunion.  We 
were  startled  one  morning  during  breakfast  by  tremendous  knocks  on 
the  door  of  our  room.  Before  we  could  reply  the  door  opened  uncere- 
moniously and  there  entered  a  belligerent  young  man  whose  disheveled 
appearance  testified  to  an  all-night  spree.  He  was  Erich  Hartleben, 
a  promising  author  of  whom  I  had  lost  sight  after  Liszt's  death.  He 
pushed  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  planted  himself  wrathfully  before 
me  and  slowly,  venomously,  articulated:  "You're  a  nice  lot!  Do  you 
call  this  a  way  to  enjoy  life?" 

I  grasped  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  and  hastily  explained: 
"I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  wife.   Mrs.  Friedheim,  this  is  Mr.  Hartleben." 

He  stared  at  us  blankly  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  a  look  of 
consternation  spread  across  his  face.    "Your  wife?    My  God!" 

He  dashed  to  the  door  and  fled. 

Within  a  few  years  Erich  Hartleben  became  widely  known  as  a 
clever  novelist  and  writer  of  verse,  and  the  performance  of  his  powerful 
"Rosenmontag"  established  his  reputation  as  a  brilliant  playwright. 


CHAPTER 
EIGHTEEN 


Strange  Birth  of  a  Concerto 


From  Germany  we  returned  to  London  and  there  we  settled,  if 
one  may  consider  oneself  "settled"  when  his  profession  draws  him 
again  and  again  from  home,  now  for  brief  journeys  on  the  Continent, 
now  for  long  sojourns  across  the  Atlantic. 

I  found  conditions  in  England  more  favorable  to  my  mission  than 
they  had  seemed  on  my  last  visit.  For  one  thing  I  had  a  new  manager, 
Daniel  Mayer,  a  man  of  inexhaustible  energy  and  the  most  noted 
concert  agent  in  London  at  that  time.  He  was  by  no  means  a  Liszt 
enthusiast,  but  at  least  he  was  not  indifferent,  and  after  I  had  made 
several  appearances  under  his  management  he  thought  I  was  destined 
to  be  a  lasting  success  in  England. 

I  spent  all  my  spare  time  working  on  the  piano  concerto  which 
I  had  begun  for  the  inauguration  of  Carnegie  Hall  and  had  laid  aside 
when  those  plans  miscarried.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  I  appealed 
to  my  friend  Felix  Mottl  to  give  it  a  hearing.  He  was  familiar  with 
my  first  piano  concerto,  written  so  many  years  before  — the  one  Liszt 
had  accompanied  on  the  second  piano  in  Weimar  —  and  I  hoped  for  a 
favorable  reply.  It  came  sooner  than  I  expected.  To  my  amazement 
and  delight,  he  accepted  a  pretentious  and  complicated  work  without 
ever  having  seen  a  note  of  it.  He  set  a  date  for  the  performance  and 
even  made  the  concession,  a  rare  one  for  him  in  the  case  of  a  concerto, 
of  granting  me  the  two  rehearsals  on  which  I  had  insisted.  There  were 
two  concert  halls  in  Carlsruhe,  one  large  and  one  small.  I  assumed  that 
my  concerto  would  be  performed  in  the  large  one  as  an  augmented 
orchestra  was  required;  but  I  failed  to  mention  this  in  our  correspondence 
and  this  omission  of  mine  was  to  have  sensational  results. 
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I  had  the  orchestral  parts  written  out  by  an  outrageously  expensive 
copyist  who  had  been  recommended  to  me  as  the  best  in  London. 
They  were  delivered  to  me  at  the  station  just  before  I  left  for  Carlsruhe. 
Both  the  high  reputation  and  the  high  price  of  this  copyist  had  given 
me  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  trustworthiness.  But  I  was  soon  to  learn 
the  danger  of  bringing  unrevised  orchestral  parts  to  a  rehearsal. 

Mottl  informed  me  that  the  first  rehearsal  would  have  to  take  place 
at  half  past  eleven  in  the  evening  after  a  performance  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  There  was  no  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  restrain  the  natural 
cravings  of  the  musicians,  and  some  of  them  were  already  a  bit 
hilarious  when  they  arrived.  My  concert  grand  had  not  come  from 
Leipzig  and  I  had  to  play  on  a  decrepit  instrument  used  for  rehearsing 
the  chorus. 

For  a  few  minutes  everything  went  well  enough,  in  the  con- 
ventional way,  then  —  confusion.  What  could  be  wrong?  The  leader 
stopped  the  orchestra,  began  again,  and  once  more  —  confusion.  We 
looked  at  the  parts  and  discovered  that  they  were  as  full  of  mistakes 
and  omissions,  apparently,  as  of  correct  notes.  Alas  for  my  high-priced 
London  copyist! 

Mottl  began  again,  with  an  air  of  congenial  dignity,  but  by  and 
by  I  noticed  with  some  annoyance  that  he  was  finding  it  difficult  to 
restrain  his  mirth.  I  left  the  piano  and  went  up  to  him:  "What  the 
devil  are  you  laughing  at?"  I  whispered. 

"Get  back  to  your  piano!"  he  whispered  in  reply.  "If  you  could 
hear  what  I  am  having  to  listen  to,  you  would  die  laughing-" 

Seated  behind  Mottl  was  an  old  viola  player,  his  spectacles 
pushed  high  on  his  forehead.  He  had  evidently  enjoyed  himself  with 
little  restraint  before  the  rehearsal  and  now,  playing  only  when  he  felt 
like  it,  was  muttering  at  regular  intervals  in  a  disgruntled  monotone: 
"That?  That?  That  we  won't  play!"  shaking  his  head  emphatically. 
No  translation  can  do  justice  to  the  irresistibly  droll  effect  of  his  mut- 
terings  in  their  original  dialect. 

Eventually  the  members  of  the  orchestra  pulled  themselves  together 
and  the  rehearsal  ended  more  satisfactorily  than  I  had  dared  to  expect. 
Mottl  and  I  hurried  to  my  hotel  and  spent  the  whole  night  correcting 
the  scores,  assisted  by  another  onetime  Lisztianer,  Carl  Goepfart,  a 
clever  musician  who  used  to  write  the  scores  for  the  Christmas  plays 
in  Weimar. 
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By  morning  we  began  to  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  farce  which 
the  first  performance  of  my  concerto  had  become,  and  we  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  at  our  discomfiture.  I  was  able  to  feel  indifferent  when 
Mottl  informed  me  casually  that  both  the  final  rehearsal  and  the  perform- 
ance would  have  to  take  place,  for  some  reason  I  have  forgotten  now, 
in  the  smaller  concert  hall. 

Mottl  first  rehearsed  painstakingly  alone  with  the  orchestra,  saying 
cheerfully:  "That  sounds  all  right,  even  without  the  piano.  Perhaps 
you  need  not  play  at  all!"  I  was  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  sounded 
all  right,  either  with  or  without  the  piano.  The  orchestra  was  not  only 
loud,  there  were  times  when  it  was  very  noisy  indeed.  However,  the 
acoustics  of  an  empty  hall  are  always  deceiving,  so  I  pretended  to 
delude  myself  into  believing  that  we  might  be  able  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  audience  in  spite  of  the  terrible  din.  Two  very  dear  colleagues 
of  mine  from  St.  Petersburg  were  at  the  rehearsal  and  they  kept  teasing 
me,  saying  that  the  climaxes  reminded  them  of  the  "Tatarskaya  Bitva", 
the  Tartar  Battle,  which  is  for  Russians  the  epitome  of  horror  and 
confusion.  Finally  another  disappointment  was  in  store  for  me.  I  was 
informed  that  my  new  concert  grand  piano  could  not  arrive  in  time 
for  the  performance.  But  I  had  almost  ceased  to  worry  by  then,  and 
for  that  matter  the  piano  which  was  placed  at  my  disposal  was  tolerable. 
What  we  needed  most  of  all  was  a  little  sound  sleep. 

On  the  platform  in  the  evening  Mottl  tried  to  warn  me  of  what  I 
knew  already:  "Now  listen,"  he  said,  "your  piece  is  more  of  a  symphony 
than  a  concerto  and  we  cannot  do  it  full  justice  after  only  one  rehearsal 
—  practically  one,  as  the  first  does  not  count.  The  harmony  essential 
between  piano  and  orchestra  is  lacking.  Your  piano  is  on  its  last  legs. 
The  hall  —  of  course  I  shall  do  my  best  to  hold  back  the  brass  and  the 
kettledrums,  but  we  may  as  well  be  prepared  for  the  worst." 

I  ought  to  explain  that  the  concerto  is  intended  to  be  played  with 
no  intermissions  between  movements.  Well,  the  showy,  brilliant  intro- 
duction sounded  quite  impressive  and  it  held  the  attention  of  the 
audience  for  several  minutes;  the  interpreter  senses  these  tilings 
immediately.  But  during  the  intensification  which  leads  up  to  the  first 
"Tatarskaya  Bitva",  and  still  more  during  the  brief  episode  itself,  signs 
of  increasing  restlessness  were  plain  enough. 

The  second  movement  called  forth  approval  but  the  Scherzo,  which 
needed    a    great    deal    of    rehearsal,    was    downright    grotesque.    The 
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audience  was  obviously  displeased.  And  when  the  military  drum,  now 
being  used  for  the  very  first  time  in  a  piano  concerto,  made  its  entry 
with  a  prolonged,  deafening  roll,  a  stentorian  voice  from  the  gallery 
shouted:    "Fire!    Fire!" 

The  house  rocked  with  laughter.  From  that  moment  on,  every 
shred  of  decorum  was  cast  aside  in  a  wild  chorus  of  catcalls,  brayings, 
hurrahs,  vivas,  snatches  of  student  songs,  shrill  whistling  and  a  deafening 
stamping  of  feet,  while  the  orchestra,  now  playing  an  unrestrained 
fortissimo,  reinforced  by  an  equally  loud  piano,  swept  vigorously  into 
the  concluding  march.  The  hubbub  lasted  for  many  minutes  after  the 
music  was  finished. 

Mottl  manifested  his  extreme  indignation  by  turning  to  face  the 
audience  and  applauding  with  exaggerated  emphasis.  I  left  the  platform 
without  bowing.  But  when  he  joined  me  in  the  artists'  room  we  shook 
hands  and  burst  into  peals  of  laughter.  The  fiasco  had  been  so  complete 
that  it  was  hilariously  funny. 

When  I  appeared  for  the  second  number  on  the  program  I  was  met 
with  such  a  wild  outburst  of  prolonged,  deafening  and  sincere  applause 
that  I  was  embarrassed  and  turned  to  Mottl:  "Whatever  does  this 
mean?  What  the  devil  do  they  want?" 

"You  idiot,"  he  laughed.  "They  want  you,  but  they  don't  want 
your  music." 

The  next  morning  Mottl  delivered  a  public  lecture  on  progressive 
music  and  he  wound  up  by  stressing  the  fact  that  Carlsruhe  was  fast 
developing  into  a  musical  center  as  prominent  as  Weimar  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Liszt,  thanks  to  the  generous  appreciation  and  support  with 
which  the  inhabitants  had  seconded  his  efforts.  He  pointed  out  that, 
except  for  last  night's  discouraging  experience,  the  novelties  he  had 
presented  had  always  been  received  without  prejudice. 

Then  we  awaited  the  verdict  of  the  press. 

Well,  fair  justice  was  done  to  me  as  a  pianist  but  my  concerto 
was  condemned  summarily.  Only  one  paper  praised  it.  Unfortunately 
the  full  blame  for  what  was  termed  a  "scandalous  affair"  was  thrown 
upon  the  Generalmusik-Director,  Mottl.  He  was  severely  censured  for 
his  ostentatious  and  aggressive  demonstration  against  the  verdict  of  a 
musically  trained  and  discriminating  audience. 

Then,  much  to  our  amusement,  a  bitter  controversy  arose  and  was 
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waged  for  several  weeks  between  those  who  were  for  and  those  who 
were  against  the  Friedheim  Concerto.  Discussing  the  work  a  bit  later 
Mottl  suggested  that  I  call  it  a  "Dramatic  Concerto",  whereupon  I  asked 
him  if  this  inspiration  came  from  the  work  itself  or  from  the  developments 
which  preceded,  accompanied  and  followed  its  first  performance.  Still 
later  I  had  a  letter  from  him  which  said:  "Go  ahead  and  write  an 
opera,  old  chap.  Write  a  beautiful  opera.  That  will  be  your  field. 
And  I'll  christen  it." 

A  definite  promise  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  attract  me,  but 
my  recent  disappointment  had  been  of  a  nature  to  discourage  any 
immediate  creative  effort  and  so,  in  the  rush  of  other  business,  I 
dismissed  from  my  mind  the  thought  of  attempting  such  a  work  for  the 
moment. 

I  played  a  number  of  concerts  in  Germany,  then  returned  to 
London  where  Daniel  Mayer  had  procured  several  engagements  for  me. 
By  special  request  I  played  Liszt's  E  flat  Concerto  at  one  of  the  George 
Henschel  Elite  Concerts  on  the  occasion  of  Lillian  Nordica's  London 
debut  in  "Dich  teure  Halle"  from  "Tannhauser".  Shortly  after  that  I 
played  at  one  of  the  exclusive  Grosvenor  Club  smoking  concerts  where 
I  was  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  King  Edward  VII,  and  his 
companion  of  the  evening,  Herbert  Bismarck.  They  were  both  in 
extremely  pleasant  spirits  that  evening  —  so  was  everybody  else  for  that 
matter  —  and  they  expressed  pleasure  at  having  heard  me  play.  On  the 
way  to  the  buffet  supper  I  heard  a  clatter  of  china  and  glass  and, 
turning  to  my  companion,  said  in  German:  "Das  klingt  al-fress-co!" 

His  Royal  Highness'  aide  overheard  the  remark,  turned  quickly 
and  quipped:  "Nein,  es  ist  nur  al-sauf-co!" 

I  made  my  London  debut  as  a  conductor  that  season  performing 
two  concertos,  one  of  Beethoven  and  one  of  Liszt,  with  Stavenhagen 
at  the  piano.  Stavenhagen's  wife,  Agnes,  sang  on  the  same  program. 
She  had  taken  the  part  of  Elsa  during  my  presentation  of  "Lohengrin" 
in  its  unabridged  form  at  the  Albert-Halle  in  Leipzig.  Eugen  Ysaye, 
the  eminent  violinist,  was  in  the  audience.  We  had  met  often  in 
Vienna,  but  he  seemed  quite  astonished  to  find  that  I  was  as  much 
at  home  on  the  podium  as  at  the  keyboard.  I  had  led  the  entire  program 
from  memory,  of  course,  as  I  always  did  when  I  conducted. 
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Now  the  subject  of  America  arose  again.  My  refusal  to  come  to 
New  York  for  the  inauguration  of  Carnegie  Hall  was  no  indication  that 
I  had  decided  never  to  cross  the  Atlantic;  I  had  merely  judged  that  the 
circumstances  were  unsuited  to  an  American  debut. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1890-91  the  London  branch  of  Stein- 
way  &  Sons  had  been  negotiating  with  the  New  York  head  office  in  an 
endeavor  to  arrange  a  tour  for  me  through  the  Eastern  states.  All 
arrangements  having  been  concluded  satisfactorily,  we  crossed  the  ocean 
in  the  spring.  Charles  Ziegler,  a  nephew  of  William  Steinway,  had 
heralded  my  coming  with  extensive  publicity  and  the  entire  staff  of 
Steinway  Hall  proffered  me  a  hearty  welcome  on  my  arrival. 

My  New  York  debut  took  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
where,  among  other  numbers,  I  played  Beethoven's  "Emperor  Concerto", 
supported  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra.  This  orchestra  had  a 
high  reputation,  even  in  Europe,  but  it  hardly  justified  its  reputation 
during  the  rehearsal  and  no  one  realized  this  better  than  Theodore 
Thomas  himself.  He  explained  that  they  had  just  returned  from 
an  exhausting  tour  but  he  thought  an  afternoon's  rest  would  be 
sufficient  to  restore  the  vitality  of  the  men  for  the  evening's  perform- 
ance. Unfortunately  he  was  wrong.  The  accompaniment  to  the  concerto 
was  nothing  less  than  slovenly.  Yet  the  audience,  which  had  given  me 
an  ovation  on  my  first  appearance,  seemed  sympathetic  and  indulgent, 
for  I  received  more  recalls  than  the  performance  deserved.  My  solo 
numbers  seemed  to  strengthen  their  favorable  impression  and  the  Liszt 
A  major  Concerto  was  as  successful  as  usual,  even  rousing  the  orchestra 
from  its  apparent  lethargy. 

212 
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Most  of  the  newspapers  temporized  in  a  friendly  way,  but  James 
Huneker,  the  brilliant  representative  of  the  Courier,  was  a  radical  anti- 
Lisztian  and  his  report  was  downright  antagonistic.  Charles  Tretbar, 
the  all-powerful  concert  manager  of  Steinway  &  Son  and  the  Bismarck 
of  music  in  America,  was  disgusted. 

Huneker  was  to  be  converted  a  year  or  two  later  from  a  Saul  into 
a  Paul  after  hearing  me  perform  Liszt's  B  minor  Sonata.  He  was  to 
reverse  his  former  attitude  completely  and  to  become,  not  only  a  staunch 
champion  of  Liszt  but  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  mine.  He  would  even 
write: 

"Friedheim  gave  us  the  wonderful  —  I  say  wonderful 
advisedly  —  B  minor  Sonata  of  Liszt.  I  had  never  been  a 
Lisztianer,  but  I  date  my  conversion  from  that  time.  The 
potentialities  of  the  piano  became  living,  sounding  realities. 
It  was  a  performance  of  power,  fullness,  symmetry  and 
grandeur  of  which  I  shall  cherish  the  memory  forever  and 
a  day.  Then  I  heard  him  play  again  last  week,  and  I  hasten 
to  lay  my  modest  bouquet  of  admiration  at  his  feet,  and  to 
beg  him  to  remember  what  Emerson  once  wrote  of  constant 
people  and  fools" 
Yet  at  the  time  of  my  New  York  debut  his  clever,  seemingly  un- 
biased attack  did  me  great  harm  in  musical  America. 

I  gave  four  more  recitals  in  New  York  and  the  Liszt  works 
which  I  performed  were  discussed  heatedly.  But  after  my  last  appear- 
ance of  the  season  when,  with  Anton  Seidl  conducting,  I  played  Liszt's 
E  flat  Concerto,  even  the  Courier  acknowledged  that  I  had  secured  a 
sensational  triumph. 

My  next  booking  was  for  a  concert  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  where  Tretbar  confidently  expected  me  to  repeat  my  New 
York  success.  But  Nikisch  fell  suddenly  ill  with  influenza  and  Kneisel, 
who  substituted  for  him,  refused  to  take  on  the  Liszt  A  major  Concerto 
which  had  been  scheduled  for  the  performance;  so  I  played  in  Boston 
without  orchestra.  I  scored  a  success  with  each  number,  however,  and 
at  each  of  four  succeeding  recitals  the  audiences  grew  more  and  more 
appreciative  and  enthusiastic.  In  both  these  cities,  Boston  and  New- 
York,  some  of  the  critics  found  me  a  "puzzle";  but  I  was  far  from  resent- 
ing their  use  of  the  term  since  it  implied  at  least  a  tribute  to  my  individ- 
uality as  a  pianist. 
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Now  Tretbar  began  to  urge  me  to  give  up  my  London  residence 
and  settle  permanently  in  New  York.  He  pointed  out  that  such  a  move 
would  be  advantageous  for  me  and  made  me  a  tempting  offer,  with  the 
backing  of  his  powerful  firm.  I  had  formed  a  great  liking  for  the  fierce- 
looking,  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  and  I  promised  to  return  to  America 
the  next  season.  We  signed  no  contract,  but  I  did  not  think  one  neces- 
sary. "Contracts,"  Tretbar  was  fond  of  saying,  "are  made  in  our  country 
between  those  who  do  not  intend  to  live  up  to  them."  I  must  say  that, 
from  that  time  to  this,  I  have  never  had  a  contract  with  Steinway  &  Sons. 

The  three  months  we  spent  in  England  preceding  our  migration  to 
the  United  States  I  looked  upon  as  a  vacation.  I  filled  in  the  time  by 
rescoring  Henselt's  exceedingly  effective  but  slightly  antiquated  piano 
concerto;  this  was  one  of  several  similar  pastimes  I  had  put  away  in 
my  desk  until  I  should  have  leisure  for  them. 

But  I  was  destined  to  discover  that  the  America  to  which  I  should 
return  was  to  be  less  hospitable  than  my  first  visit  had  led  me  to  expect. 
A  formidable  new  star  was  rising.  Throughout  the  previous  winter 
Daniel  Mayer  had  been  negotiating  with  Steinway  &  Son  for  a  first 
American  tour  for  Paderewski.  When  I  left  England  for  the  first  time 
those  plans  were  not  yet  in  the  wind.  But  Mayer  followed  us  to 
New  York  on  the  next  boat,  and  within  a  week  of  our  arrival  we  met 
him  in  Steinway  Hall  where  he  was  discussing  with  Tretbar  the  contract 
he  hoped  to  arrange.  Tretbar  had  heard  splendid  things  of  Paderewski, 
but  he  was  hesitating.  Mayer  was  insisting  on  a  large  guarantee  for  the 
first  tour  and  Tretbar  was  reluctant  to  risk  so  much  on  what  he  thought 
might  be  a  gamble.  Was  Paderewski  really  such  a  splendid  pianist? 
I  gave  Tretbar  my  personal  assurance  that  he  was,  and  the  contract 
was  signed. 

I  have  said  before  that  Mayer  was  the  foremost  manager  in  London, 
and  he  proved  his  intelligence  once  more  during  the  summer  we  spent 
in  England  after  my  first  American  tour.  "Do  not  go  back  to  America 
this  season,"  he  begged  me.  "Paderewski  is  going  to  be  playing  all  over 
the  United  States  all  winter.  Stay  here.  Your  foundations  are  solid  and 
your  prospects  here  are  far  more  brilliant  than  on  the  other  side.  I  shall 
arrange  a  tour  for  you  throughout  Great  Britain." 

But  I  was  headstrong.  I  replied  that  I  had  laid  foundations  in 
New  York  and  Boston  also,  and  pointed  out  that  I  was  in  no  position 
to  accept  his  offer  since,  contract  or  no  contract,  I  had  pledged  myself 
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to  be  in  New  York  in  October.  He  waved  aside  the  first  part  of  my 
reply  and,  touching  my  promise  to  Tretbar,  quoted  a  celebrated  saying: 
"You  cannot  afford  to  have  a  conscience."  But  I  stuck  to  my  bargain 
and  went  to  New  York  with  my  wife  and  her  two  sisters. 

I  soon  found  out  that  Mayer  had  been  right.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  to  tell  of  Paderewski's  triumph  in  that  winter  of  1891-92,  the  whole 
world  knows  of  it.  Tretbar  had  had  a  gold  mine  forced  upon  him,  and 
I  had  helped  in  the  forcing. 

Conditions  are  different  today.  North  America  has  grown  in  popu- 
lation, wealth  and  artistic  appreciation.  There  is  room  now  for  many 
successful  artists,  and  each  one  finds  a  large  public  eagerly  awaiting 
his  appearance.  But  in  those  days  there  was  room  for  only  one  out- 
standing success  and  Steinways  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  clearing  the 
way  for  Paderewski. 

I  recall  remarking  at  one  of  Paderewski's  many  recitals  during 
the  first  winter  that,  quite  apart  from  the  great  magnetism  of  his 
personality,  he  was  the  foremost  all  round  player  of  his  time.  A 
woman  of  marked  musical  ability  who  was  sitting  near  me  seemed 
astonished.  "How  can  you,  a  pianist,  be  so  unstinted  in  your  praise  of 
another  pianist?"  she  asked. 

"It  is  because  I  am  a  pianist,"  I  explained,  "that  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about."  A  satirical  weekly  paper  said  at  the  time:  "Steinway 
&  Sons  pay  Mr.  Paderewski  for  playing  their  piano,  but  they  also  pay 
Mr.  Friedheim  and  Mr.  Joseffy  for  not  playing  their  piano."  And  this 
was  not  entirely  untrue,  in  a  way.  Yet  we  had  no  cause  to  complain, 
as  our  guarantees  were  scrupulously  met.  Speaking  for  myself  I  must 
say  that  it  was  not  altogether  as  bad  as  it  sounds;  I  filled  quite  a 
number  of  engagements  both  before  and  after  Paderewski's  arrival. 
Joseffy,  however,  withdrew  entirely  from  concert  work  for  many  seasons, 
though  he  was  to  return  eventually  with  great  success. 

I  recall  no  noteworthy  events  during  that  season  of  1891-92. 
Anton  Seidl  engaged  me  to  play  at  his  Sunday  concerts  in  the  Lennox 
Lyceum,  a  hall  which  is  only  a  memory  today.  In  Saratoga  I  met  an 
artist  whom  I  was  to  know  intimately  in  the  years  to  come,  Leopold 
Godowski,  a  pupil  of  my  old  friend  Saint-Saens.  And  then  there  was 
the  inauguration  of  Massey  Hall  in  Toronto,  early  in  the  summer, 
where  I  appeared  in  three  concerts  and  where,  35  years  later,  the  first 
performance  in  America  was  to  be  given  of  a  symphonic  poem  of  mine, 
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"Transitions",  which  at  this  time  I  had  not  even  dreamed  of  writing. 

For  the  next  few  months  I  took  things  as  they  came.  I  have 
always  been  fond  of  swimming  and  I  spent  many  hours  during  the 
summer  at  my  favorite  sport.  One  day  I  swam  from  Bensonhurst 
to  Coney  Island  and  back  in  a  matter  of  three  hours.  On  the  way  out 
I  was  hailed  jovially  by  the  owners  of  several  yachts  and  small  craft: 
"Where  do  you  think  you  are  going?" 

"To  Coney  Island." 

"Oh!   Want  a  drink?" 

"Send  it  down". 

And  It  would  be  lowered  in  a  bottle  tied  to  a  string.  Thus  fortified, 
I  applied  my  next  strokes  with  renewed  vigor. 

Tretbar,  who  enjoyed  his  little  joke,  suggested  one  day  that  a 
tank  should  be  built  for  me  on  the  roof  of  Steinway  Hall.  He  said 
I  might  make  my  own  terms  for  daily  performances  there,  and  I  promptly 
set  a  figure.  The  terms  were  so  exorbitant,  however,  that  he  said: 
"I  think  Steinway  &  Sons  would  prefer  business  connections  with  the 
pianist." 

So  far  I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  conducting  in  the  United  States, 
where  I  was  known  only  as  a  pianist.  I  thought  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  give  a  large  orchestral  concert  on  a  lavish  scale  as  I  had 
done  in  Berlin.  I  asked  Paderewski  if  he  would  play  at  such  a  concert, 
conducted  by  me.  Considering  the  fact  that  he  had  no  persona] 
knowledge  of  my  ability  as  a  conductor  I  found  his  reply  both  compli- 
mentary and  tactful.  Why  not  conduct  one  number  for  him  at  a 
charity  concert  he  himself  had  planned,  my  Master's  "Hungarian  Fan- 
tasy?"  I  accepted  the  suggestion. 

The  Carnegie  Hall  orchestra  ranked  at  this  period  among  the  very 
best.  The  brasses,  especially,  were  of  surprising  sonority.  The  concert 
was  highly  successful,  particularly  in  the  closing  number  where  the 
unity  between  piano  and  orchestra  was  exceptional.  Paderewski  and 
I  left  the  hall  together.  As  we  stepped  outside  the  wind  was  blowing 
almost  a  gale  and  we  held  our  hats  in  our  hands  as  we  separated. 
Padercwski's  great  mass  of  golden  hair  was  tossing  like  an  agitated 
sea  of  flame,  and  my  own  more  sombre  mane  was  equally  disturbed. 
Two  newsboys  were  passing  at  the  moment:  "Just  look  at  those  two 
damn  fools!"  they  shouted.  "Get  a  haircut,  get  a  haircut!" 
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The  newspapers  were  very  friendly  the  next  day.  They  said  Pader- 
ewski  had  never  played  better.  And,  in  fact,  Paderewski  himself  recalled 
this  concert  to  me  a  decade  or  two  later. 

In  the  following  spring  I  went  on  a  six  weeks'  tour  with  the  Boston 
Festival  Orchestra  through  such  large  Eastern  cities  as  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit  and  Montreal.  In  cities  where  the  festival  was  to  last  two  or 
three  days  other  artists  were  engaged  to  fill  in  the  program  with  me. 
and  among  those  who  appeared  were  Nordica,  Emma  Eames,  Emma 
Juch  and  David  Bispham. 

But  the  thought  of  the  great  orchestral  concert  I  desired  to 
conduct  was  always  in  the  back  of  my  mind.  Baron  de  Grimm,  who 
was  connected  with  The  New  York  Herald,  suggested  that  I  give  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Actors'  Fund,  which  was  generally  well  patronized 
by  society.  Daniel  Frohman  assured  me  that  I  could  count  on  the 
support  of  the  entire  theatrical  profession.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
Grimm's  suggestion  was  altogether  fortunate,  since  my  name  was  not 
particularly  well  known  to  those  of  the  dramatic  world  who  were  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  publicity  needed  to  make  such  a  venture 
successful.  Tretbar  was  opposed  in  the  beginning  to  the  whole  idea. 
Though  he  knew  what  I  had  done  in  Europe,  he  disliked  the  idea  of 
giving  the  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Actors'  Fund.  Finally,  however, 
he  was  won  over  and  took  the  matter  into  his  own  capable  hands. 

I  was  to  have  as  many  rehearsals  as  I  needed.  I  would  have  a 
large  chorus  and  a  more-than-satisfactory  tenor  for  the  solo  in  the 
"Faust"  Symphony.  I  would  play  Liszt's  E  flat  Concerto  and  my  own, 
with  Walter  Damrosch  conducting  the  two  numbers.  Wagner's  "Kaiser- 
marsch"  would  end  the  program.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  "Kaiser- 
marsch"  could  not  possibly  be  the  hit  in  New  York  that  it  had  been  in 
Germany,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  this  concert  would  be  less 
successful  otherwise  than  my  former  triumph  in  Berlin.  Henry  Kreribie!, 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  gave  us  very  valuable  assistance  by  devoting 
two  columns  to  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  my  concerto,  quoting  the 
leading  themes,  an  honor  he  had  never  conferred  before  except  on 
Tschaikowski  and  Grieg.  Our  last  rehearsal  had  been  more  than  satis- 
factory and  our  hopes  ran  high. 

But  I  was  dismayed  to  notice,  on  the  evening  of  die  performance, 
that  the  orchestra,  after  the  first  few  bars  of  the  "Faust"  Symphony, 
appeared  over-fatigued.    I  managed  to  save  the  climaxes  from  collapse 
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only  by  exerting  my  energy  to  the  utmost.  James  Huneker,  in  a  friendly 
review  of  the  concert  the  next  day,  referred  to  these  exertions  as 
"volcanic  outbursts".  I  learned  from  some  members  of  the  orchestra 
after  the  first  number  that  they  had  had  a  long,  unexpected  and 
unavoidable  rehearsal  of  "Gbtterdammeriing*  until  late  that  afternoon 
and  it  had  left  them  scarcely  time  for  their  evening  meal  before  the 
beginning  of  our  performance. 

My  concerto,  heard  at  last  in  the  hall  for  which  it  was  originally 
conceived,  made  a  very  good  showing,  particularly  in  the  concluding 
combination  of  "glorious  brasses"  and  the  "glorious  Steinway".  We  were 
not  hampered  by  the  limited  hall  and  the  other  difficulties  it  had 
encountered  in  Carlsruhe.  Walter  Damrosch,  whom  I  had  first  met  at 
the  Festival  in  Sonderhausen,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  my 
work  and  contributed  mightily  to  its  success,  first  by  his  conscientious 
rehearsals  and  now,  during  the  performance,  by  keeping  up  the  flagging 
energies  of  the  orchestra  with  great  zeal  and  intelligence.  I  was  talking 
with  Xaver  Scharwenka  afterwards.  "Your  concerto,"  he  said,  "is 
remarkable  in  every  bar."  "Yes,"  interrupted  Baron  de  Grimm,  sarcastic 
as  usual,  "Certainly  very  remarkable.  The  Cavalry  March  at  the  end, 
with  its  piano  accompaniment,  quite  saved  the  situation." 

By  this  time  the  Liszt  Concerto  had  become  so  popular  that  the 
orchestra  could  play  it  from  memory,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  was 
the  main  success  of  the  evening. 

Huneker,  who  had  been  decidedly  unfriendly  the  first  time  I  came 
to  America,  proved  on  this  occasion  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  the 
critics: 

"Mr.  Seidl  once  told  me,"  he  wrote,  "of  the  tremendous 
feat  which  he  saw  accomplished  by  Friedheim  in  Berlin,  of 
conducting  from  memory  the  'Faust  Symphony  of  Liszt,  a 
stupendous  work  which  takes  an  hour  and,  ten  minutes  for 
performance.  Well,  Friedheim  did  it  the  other  night.  Then 
he  played  his  own  Concerto  in  B  flat,  a  sonorous,  brilliant 
work,  scored  most  effectively,  and  afterwards  he  played 
Liszt's  E  flat  Concerto  in  a  superb,  sculptural  fashion;  then 
for  encore  the  same  composers  Sixth  Rhapsody,  and  wound 
up  the  evenings  trifling  entertainment  by  conducting 
Wagner  s  "Kaisermarsch".  Like  Anton  Seidl,  need  I  say 
more? 
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"The  'Faust  Symphony',  which  I  remember  from 
Thomas,  I  never  before  understood  until  Friedheim  read 
it  for  us.  It  is  a  work  of  great  imagination,  beauty  of 
workmanship,  orchestrated  marvellously,  and  full  of  epi- 
sodes of  genuine  musical  beauty.  The  first  movement  is  as 
clear  as  daylight,  and  the  turgidity  of  Brahms,  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Strauss  and  two  or  three  others,  are  not  in 
evidence.  And  how  everybody  has  plundered  and  robbed 
the  dear  old  Magyar  composer,  and  then  abused  him. 
Heavens!  Saint-Saens,  Tschaikowski,  R.  Strauss,  all  the 
modern  crew,  have  put  their  fingers  in  the  Lisztian  pie  and, 
finding  it  sweet,  dipped  them  in  again  .  .  . 

"Friedheim's  piano  concerto,  really  a  symphonic  con- 
certstuck,  is  brilliant,  well  made,  contains  several  good 
themes  and  one  trivial  one,  which  latter  is  saved  from 
banality  through  ingenious  treatment.  The  orchestra  carries 
off  the  lions  share  of  the  glory,  though  the  solo  instrument 
has  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  it.  The  piano  part  is  fearfully 
difficult,  and  the  coda  is  a  splendid  triumph  of  tone  and 
color." 

The  rest  of  the  papers  were  not  quite  so  enthusiastic,  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  the  "Faust"  Symphony,  but  they  were  equally  sincere 
in  the  warmth  of  their  recognition  of  my  triple  success  as  conductor, 
composer  and  pianist. 

Seidl,  who  had  attended  the  concert  in  Berlin,  could  not  help 
noticing  the  differences  between  the  two  performances  of  the  Symphony. 
Tretbar  remarked  soberly:  "I  know  what  you  can  do,  and  the  others 
know  it.  The  press  notices  are  good,  but  those  in  Berlin  were  better. 
We  may  know  the  reason,  but  the  public  does  not." 

I  was  to  play  with  Theodore  Thomas  in  Chicago  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Auditorium  Hall.  On  my  way  there  in  the  train  I  stepped 
aside  in  an  aisle  to  allow  another  passenger  to  pass,  caught  my  hand 
in  a  swinging  door,  and  was  so  severely  injured  that  the  doctor  who 
attended  me  said  I  was  fortunate  not  to  have  lost  the  use  of  three 
fingers  permanently.  My  Chicago  engagement  had  to  be  cancelled  and 
I  took  the  next  train  back  to  New  York  where,  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
I  was  unable  to  touch  the  piano  at  all. 
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During  the  six  weeks  that  my  hand  was  incapacitated  I  did  a  lot 
of  thinking.  I  was  known  in  America  as  a  successful  performer  but  my 
success  was  not  all  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  I  recalled  Daniel  Mayer's 
prophecy  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  right.  If  an  artist  is  not 
forever  before  his  public  he  is  soon  forgotten  and  I  felt  that  all  my  past 
accomplishments  in  Europe  would  be  lost  if  I  remained  away  any 
longer.  William  Steinway  and  Tretbar  urged  me  not  to  leave  the 
United  States,  but  I  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay. 

Throughout  the  following  winter  I  toured  Germany  and  Austria 
and  gave  a  few  concerts  in  Denmark.  The  Queen  of  Denmark  honored 
me  with  her  gracious  presence  at  every  one  of  my  four  recitals  in 
Copenhagen.  My  wife  appeared  with  me  several  times,  not  as  a  pianist 
this  time  but  as  a  singer. 

From  Copenhagen  we  went  to  Leipzig,  where  I  played  my  own 
concerto  again  at  the  Liszt- Verein  under  the  baton  of  Carl  Gille  of 
the  Hamburg  Opera.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  greeted  proved 
to  me  that  its  success  depended  wholly  upon  complete  cooperation 
between  pianist,  conductor  and  orchestra. 

From  there  I  went  to  Stuttgart  where,  at  the  home  of  Hofrat 
Klinckerfuss,  whose  wife  was  court  pianist  to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg, 
I  met  the  Marchese  Silvio  della  Valle  di  Casanova  again.  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  ten  years.  He  had  now  become  so  fluent  in  German  that 
he  had  issued  a  volume  of  exquisite  verse  in  that  language.  He  was 
a  remarkably  able  pianist.  Knowing  that  I  was  about  to  return  to 
London,  where  my  home  was,  he  declared  that  I  ought  to  play  before 
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Queen  Victoria.  It  would  be  easy  to  arrange,  inasmuch  as  the  Empress 
Frederick  of  Germany,  the  Queen's  eldest  daughter,  was  an  occasional 
visitor  at  the  Casanova  Palazzo  in  Pallanza,  on  Lago  Maggiore. 

One  morning  after  my  return  to  England  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  receive  an  official  telegram  from  Balmoral  Castle,  in  Scotland,  where 
the  Queen  lived  most  of  the  year  now  that  the  Prince  Consort  was  dead. 
"You  are  invited  to  play  before  the  Queen  Wednesday 
evening   next.    Am   writing.    Alexander  Yorke,   Balmoral 
Castle." 

The  subtle  distinction  between  my  invitation  and  the  customary 
command  was  due  to  our  gracious  Imperial  intermediary,  the  Empress 
Frederick. 

At  the  Castle  I  dined  in  solitary  state.  Could  those  hothouse 
strawberries  really  have  been  as  large  and  luscious  as  my  memory 
insists  they  were? 

Due  to  the  short  notice  and  to  holidays  which  intervened,  it  had 
been  impossible  for  Steinway  &  Sons  to  send  up  my  piano  from  London 
and  so  I  was  compelled  to  use  Her  Majesty's  Erard,  a  somewhat  ancient 
instrument  to  which  she  was  very  much  attached.  Liszt  had  played  on 
it  many  years  before. 

My  recital  was  the  first  at  Balmoral  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort  and  only  the  Queen  and  about  twenty  of  her  intimates  were 
present,  including  Princess  Christian  and  Princess  Beatrice.  I  played 
for  over  an  hour,  then  Her  Majesty  conversed  informally  with  me.  Her 
comments  disclosed  that  she  was  surprisingly  well  informed  concerning 
the  compositions  I  had  played;  this  was  all  the  more  unusual  as  those 
in  which  she  showed  the  liveliest  interest  were  works  of  Liszt  almost 
unknown  at  the  time.  "I  have  been  told,"  the  Queen  said,  "that  you 
belonged  to  Liszt's  select  inner  circle." 

I  answered  proudly  in  the  affirmative. 

"Well,"  remarked  Her  Majesty  with  a  gracious  smile,  "I  knew  him 
long  before  you  did.  I  remember  quite  vividly  when  he  first  came 
to  London." 

Here  at  last  was  a  tiny  opening  for  the  thought  I  wished  to  express: 
"The  more  I  regret,  Your  Majesty,  that  I  was  unable  to  do  myself  justice 
in  my  Master's  compositions." 

The  Queen  cut  me  short  with  a  regal  gesture:  "Do  not  say  anything 
against  my  piano.    It  was  beautiful,  though  I  admit  that  was  a  long 
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time  ago."  The  remark  caused  considerable  merriment  among  the  guests. 

At  this  moment  the  Queen's  faithful  Hindoo  attendant  appeared 
and  salaamed,  a  sign  that  the  hour  to  retire  had  arrived.  After  Her 
Majesty's  departure  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  the  Princesses  and 
other  guests,  then  sandwiches  and  champagne  of  a  rare  old  vintage 
were  served  and  the  memorable  evening  was  over. 

I  received  from  Her  Majesty,  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  a 
very  handsome  diamond  scarf  pin.  This  called  forth  a  witticism  from 
Mottl  which,  though  it  was  practically  untranslatable,  was  sufficiently 
amusing  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  German  newspapers:  "Friedheim 
ist  von  der  Konigen  von  England  in  den  Nadelstand  erhoben  worden." 
(Adelstand  —  nobility;  Nadel  —  needle.) 

My  next  recital  was  arranged  for  me  by  Casanova's  cousin,  Hon. 
Geoffrey  Browne  Guthrie,  later  Lord  Oranmore.  It  was  given  in  the 
beautiful  home  of  the  Countess  of  Dundonald  and  HRH  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  was  one  of  the  guests.  As  I  stepped  into  the  concert  room 
to  try  the  Steinway  I  noticed  Her  Royal  Highness  in  conversation  with 
several  other  ladies.  As  she  was  a  daughter  of  Czar  Alexander  II,  I 
started  playing  the  Russian  National  Anthem  very  softly.  She  left  the 
others  quickly  and  came  and  seated  herself  close  beside  me  at  the  piano. 
"Of  course  that  was  intended  for  me?"  she  asked  as  I  played  the  closing 
bars,  evidently  pleased.  We  chatted  for  a  while  and  she  spoke  with 
regret  of  Rubinstein's  untimely  death.  She  referred  to  Wagner  and  said 
that  he  seemed  to  be  threatening  to  outshine  even  the  classics.  I  could 
not  be  sure  whether  the  remark  implied  approval  or  disapproval  and  I 
did  not  care  to  make  an  issue  of  it. 

On  one  of  my  frequent  visits  to  the  home  of  Lady  Annaly  I  met 
her  eldest  son,  Major  White,  a  hero  of  the  sensational  Jameson  Raid 
in  South  Africa,  and  it  was  through  a  relative  of  theirs,  Hon.  Robin 
Gray,  a  rollicking  young  man  and  an  ardent  Wagnerite,  that  I  met 
George  Moore,  the  author.  These  familiar  faces  all  flooded  across  my 
memory  the  other  day  when  I  happened  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  Moore's 
"Evelyn  Innes"  which  he  was  writing  at  the  time. 

I  remember  being  greatly  impressed  by  an  example  of  Moore's 
literary  conscientiousness.  He  came  to  our  home  one  day,  carrying  for 
my  possible  criticism  some  pages  of  his  novel  which  depicted  the 
development  and  career  of  a  prima  donna.  He  explained  that  he  was 
conferring  in  this  way  with  a  number  of  serious,  competent  musicians 
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as  he  wished  to  avoid  making  any  such  error  as  Leo  Tolstoi  made  in 
"The  Kreutzer  Sonata"  when  he  exposed  himself  to  censure  and  ridicule 
by  ascribing  to  one  of  Beethoven's  most  dramatic,  meditative  and 
serene  compositions  an  emotional  impact  calculated  to  lead  the  human 
soul  to  perdition.  Mr.  Moore  spent  the  afternoon  with  us  and  Madeleine 
sang  two  of  Wagner's  songs  in  German.  One  of  them,  "Im  Treibhaus", 
so  impressed  him  that  he  asked  her  to  repeat  it.  "What  is  it  all  about?" 
he  asked.  "Let  me  read  the  words."  She  showed  him  the  English  version 
written  beneath  the  original.  "A  wonderful  song,"  he  said.  "Why  have 
I  never  heard  it  before?" 

Mr.  Gray  and  George  Moore  introduced  us  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Beresford.  One  evening  at  dinner  in  their  home  someone 
mentioned  Wagner.  Immediately  Wagner  and  Wagner's  music  became 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation.  Nearly  everyone  there  had  an  opinion 
and  seemed  anxious  to  express  it.  I  had  been  an  ultra- Wagnerite  for 
so  many  years  that  the  subject  had  pretty  well  lost  all  its  charms  for  me 
as  a  topic  for  discussion.  Sir  Charles  obviously  cared  very  little  about 
Wagner  one  way  or  the  other.  Good-humoredly  he  broke  in:  "Suppose 
we  talk  about  something  else  instead,  say  Dickens?"  I  assented  willingly, 
and  he  flashed  me  a  look  of  approval  and  relief.  But  Lady  Beresford 
overrode  her  husband's  mild  protest  and  continued  with  even  greater 
energy  to  descant  upon  "Tristan"  and  "Die  Meistersinger"  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Wagnerian  operas.  Everybody  seemed  surprised  because, 
while  I  was  interested  enough,  I  took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  "Sit  next 
to  me,"  Sir  Charles  called,  as  the  ladies  withdrew.  "You  are  a  man  after 
my  own  taste.  They  are  all  Wagner  crazy!  Tell  me,  when  did  you  last 
read  Dickens?"  And  so  we  sat  and  discussed  his  favorite  author  at  great 
length.  But  later  in  the  evening  I  placated  the  Wagnerites  by  playing 
the  "Tannhauser  Overture"  and  a  few  selections  from  the  "Ring". 

It  is  with  exceptional  pleasure  that  I  recall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Hecht 
and  their  son  Henry.  Mr.  Hecht  was  treasurer  of  the  London  House  of 
Rothschild  and  he  was  universally  popular  with  musicians  and  theatrical 
people.  Large  crowds  from  both  professions  always  gathered  at  his 
Sunday  evening  receptions.  There  one  would  meet  such  celebrities  as 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Emmy  Destinn,  Ternina,  Van  Rooy,  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
Busoni,  Lily  Brayton,  Oscar  Asche,  Marie  Tempest  and  Ernest  Newman. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  here,"  Mrs.  Hecht  greeted  us  on  one  of  our 
visits.    "There  are  at  least  three  people  with  us  today  I  know  you  will 
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find  interesting.  You  must  meet  them."  She  carried  me  off  to  a  group 
at  the  far  end  of  the  salon.  "Hello,  old  man!"  I  heard,  as  we  approached. 
"How  many  years  since  the  glorious  event  in  Carlsruhe?"  It  was  Felix 
Mottl,  and  with  him  were  David  Popper  and  Emile  Sauret,  both  old 
friends.  Mrs.  Hecht  laughed,  remarked  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
spoiling  a  quartet  by  trying  to  turn  it  into  a  quintet,  and  left  us. 

At  midnight,  Sauret  suddenly  declared  that  he  must  play  Beethoven's 
violin  concerto.  "Hurry  up,  Friedheim,"  commanded  Popper.  "March  to 
the  piano  and  accompany  him." 

"But  I  do  not  play  it  from  memory,"  I  objected. 

"Very  well,  then,  I  shall  take  your  place,"  said  Popper.  And  seating 
himself  at  the  piano,  the  eminent  cellist  played  from  memory  for  the 
violinist  Sauret  the  piano  part  of  the  first  movement,  and  the  admiration 
of  everyone  present  was  obviously  sincere. 

A  London  neighbor  of  ours  for  several  years  was  August  Wilhelmj, 
once  proclaimed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  King  of  Violinists. 
He  was  a  cheerful  companion,  always  witty  and  good  humored,  and 
many  were  the  pleasant  hours  we  spent  with  him  and  with  Marcella, 
his  wife,  an  unusually  gifted  pianist,  now  in  their  home,  now  at  ours. 
Wilhelmj's  father  owned  extensive  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  and  every 
time  he  received  a  new  vintage  we  had  to  go  over  to  sample  it.  Wilhelmj 
had  retired  from  public  life  and  now  he  was  established  in  London  as 
an  extremely  successful  teacher.  Nobody  could  ever  persuade  him  to 
play,  even  in  his  own  home.  Therefore  we  were  both  surprised  and 
delighted  one  evening  when  he  brought  out  his  violin  and  said:  "Let  us 
play  one  or  two  of  my  Wagner  and  Schubert  transcriptions."  I  never 
could  understand,  after  that  night,  why  he  refused  to  appear  in  public. 
At  sixty-one  his  tremendous  tone  was  still  unrivalled,  and  his  renditions 
were  remarkable. 

Strange,  the  stories  that  come  unbidden  to  the  mind  out  of  the  past; 
strange,  too,  that  they  are  often  the  most  ridiculous  ones.  There  was  the 
time  in  Vienna  when  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  asked  me  to  dine  with  him 
one  noon.  It  was  summer,  and  I  arrived  in  a  suit  of  immaculate  white. 
Steaks  had  been  ordered.  The  waiter  set  them  down.  A  look  of  exag- 
gerated fastidiousness  spread  across  de  Pachmann's  face.  He  took  his 
fork,  lifted  his  whole  steak  to  his  nose  and  shuddered  with  distaste. 
"This  steak!"  lie  complained.  "I  cannot  eat  it!  It  stinks!"  And  he  held  it 
out  at  arm's  length  —  over  my  white  coat  and  trousers  —  and  the  drip- 
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ping  juices  of  that  rare  steak  settled  one  costume  for  good  and  all. 

One  day  in  London  I  ran  into  him  on  the  street.  "How  long  are  you 
going  to  stay  in  the  city?"  I  asked. 

"Why?"  inquired  de  Pachmann  in  the  peevish  tone  he  liked  to  affect 
sometimes,  a  whine  like  that  of  a  spoiled  child. 

"Because  you  have  not  been  to  our  house  for  ages.  Will  you  come?" 

"Of  course.    Make  a  date." 

A  time  was  settled  upon.  "As  I  recall  it,"  I  continued,  "you  are 
difficult  to  please  in  the  matter  of  food.  What  would  you  like  to  have 
to  eat?" 

De  Pachmann  seemed  offended.   "Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  I  remember  so  well  our  last  meal  together  in  Vienna  when 
the  steak  did  not  seem  to  please  you." 

De  Pachmann's  face  broke  into  a  grin:  "Oh,  don't  bother  about  me. 
I  eat  everything  now.  Cat's  meat  is  good  enough  for  me  at  your  house." 
He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  skewers  of  horsemeat  commonly  sold  in 
London  for  the  feeding  of  cats  and  not  to  the  flesh  of  cats. 

One  day  I  took  my  daughter  Mignon  with  me  to  one  of  de  Pach- 
mann's recitals.  Afterwards  she  handed  him  her  autograph  book  for  his 
signature.  "No!  No!",  he  brushed  her  aside.  "No  autographs.  Take  it 
away!" 

"But  this  is  my  daughter,"  I  explained. 

"What?"  he  shouted,  "your  daughter?  This  girl  the  daughter  of  an 
ugly  old  crocodile  like  you?  It  is  not  true!"  He  took  the  book,  however, 
and  wrote  in  it;  but  he  forgot  to  finish  the  signature  and  there  it  still 
stands  today:   "Vladimir  de 

I  could  tell  stories  of  de  Pachmann  by  the  hour  and  not  finish,  and 
they  would  all  be  true!  There  was  his  unforgettable  encounter  with 
James  Huneker  many  years  ago  in  Luchow's  famous  restaurant.  I  was 
not  there,  but  I  know  others  who  were  and  the  tale  is  true,  all  right. 
Huneker  had  been  outspoken  in  some  of  his  criticisms  of  de  Pachmann's 
playing  and  de  Pachmann  felt  that  he  had  a  personal  grievance  against 
the  critic,  or  else  he  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  do  some  more  clowning 
in  public.  Huneker  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  Harry  Rowe  Shelley  when 
de  Pachmann  stepped  up  to  him  and  snarled:  "Now  I  know  why  you 
always  criticise  my  playing!"  and  he  mouthed  a  couple  of  dreadful 
phrases. 

Huneker  said  never  a  word,  but  he  picked  up  a  stein  of  beer  and 
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calmly  poured  it  all  over  his  tormentor's  dress  shirt.  De  Pachmann 
stamped  madly  up  and  down  the  aisles,  in  full  view  and  hearing  of  all 
the  guests,  shouting:  "Skunk  Huneker  has  insulted  great  Pachmann! 
Skunk  Huneker  has  insulted  great  Pachmann!" 

The  manager  came  to  him  and  said:  "1  happened  to  witness  the 
beginning  of  this  trouble,  Mr.  de  Pachmann,  and  I  think  you  were 
entirely  in  the  wrong.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  either  to  apologize  to 
Mr.  Huneker  or  else  leave  the  premises  and  not  return." 

Liichow's  happened  to  be  the  restaurant  most  frequented  by  musical 
celebrities  and  the  manager's  suggestion  did  not  appeal  at  all  to  de  Pach- 
mann. He  agreed  to  apologize.  And  he  did  apologize.  He  stepped  back 
to  the  table  and,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  shouted  at  poor,  unoffending 
Huneker:   "I  apologize,  you  skunk!   I  apologize,  you  skunk!" 

Then  there  was  the  large  dinner  party  in  Montreal  which  both 
de  Pachmann  and  I  attended.  A  clergyman  was  seated  opposite  de  Pach- 
mann, and  he  seemed  to  know  the  pianist's  reputation  for  drollery  with- 
out fully  understanding  the  form  it  usually  took.  Throughout  the  meal 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  teasing  the  all  too  temperamental  artist.  What 
the  clergyman  did  not  know,  of  course,  was  that,  while  de  Pachmann 
likes  his  pranks,  he  likes  them  most  when  they  are  at  the  expense  of 
others.  I  could  tell  by  the  way  the  blood  was  rushing  to  his  face  that 
de  Pachmann  was  about  to  explode.  Before  the  dinner  was  over, 
de  Pachmann's  opportunity  came.  "Wonderful  turkey,"  he  cooed,  turn- 
ing to  our  hostess.  "Never  had  such  wonderful  turkey  in  my  life.  God 
Himself  has  cooked!" 

"But,  Mr.  de  Pachmann,"  objected  the  clergyman,  "that  is  most 
decidedly  a  blasphemy!'' 

"Blasphemy?"  de  Pachmann's  tone  was  scornful,  his  look  withering. 
"I  say  God  made  that  turkey,  and  He  cooked  it  too.  And  that  is  not 
blasphemy.   But  you  say  God  made  you,  and  that  IS  blasphemy!" 

There  was  no  more  teasing  done  at  that  particular  dinner  party. 

Saint-Saens  came  to  London  in  1897  to  attend  the  premiere  of  his 
opera,  "Henry  the  Eighth".  I  had  not  seen  him  for  thirteen  years,  since 
the  few  days  we  spent  together  at  the  Musikfest  in  Weimar  in  1884. 
He  seemed  to  have  aged  considerably  during  the  interval;  his  former 
animation  had  almost  disappeared  and  his  gay  lightheartedness  and 
enthusiasm  had  turned  to  a  general  fatigue  which  amounted  at  times 
almost  to  exhaustion.   I  saw  him  several  times  during  his  stay  in  London 
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and  on  several  occasions  he  asked  me  to  play  for  him.  "Vous  me  faites 
veritablement  plaisir,"  he  said  on  one  of  those  occasions.  "Vous  avez 
son  style."  He  gave  my  wife  two  of  his  latest  songs,  autographed:  "Avec 
ITiommage  de  l'auteur,  Saint-Saens." 

And  then,  a  year  later,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  the  blue,  came  the 
letter  which  was  to  shatter  a  friendship  that  had  endured  for  so  many 
years.  All  broken  friendships  leave  scars  which  cannot  be  obliterated, 
and  even  today  I  grieve  that  circumstances  brought  this  precious  one 
to  an  end. 

At  that  time  the  attention  of  the  entire  world  was  focussed  on  the 
sensational  Dreyfus  Case.  France  was  divided  into  two  hostile  factions, 
those  who  insisted  that  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  a  Jewish  staff  officer 
in  the  French  Army,  had  sold  military  secrets  to  a  foreign  power,  pre- 
sumably Germany,  and  those  who  declared  that  the  accusations  against 
him  were  trumped  up.  Feelings  on  both  sides  grew  more  and  more 
bitter,  until  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  dispute  might  grow  into 
civil  war.  I  had  been  so  immersed  in  matters  of  a  totally  different  nature 
that  I  had  followed  the  developments  of  the  case  only  superficially  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  details.  Not  so,  however,  my  good  friend 
Moriz  Rosenthal,  who  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  career.  To  him  the 
affair  had  become  a  question  of  almost  personal  importance.  We  were 
spending  the  summer  together  at  a  seaside  resort  on  the  East  coast  of 
England  and  Rosenthal  talked  so  much  and  so  earnestly  about  the  case 
that  I  found  myself  becoming  a  zealous  champion  of  the  martyr  of 
Devil's  Island. 

Rosenthal  finally  suggested  that  it  might  help  if  all  the  pro-Dreyfus 
newspapers  in  France  were  to  broadcast  a  vehement  protest  signed  by 
the  famous  men  of  art  of  all  nations,  with  the  name  of  a  famous  French- 
man at  the  top.  Knowing  of  my  friendship  with  Saint-Saens,  he  sug- 
gested that  his  was  just  the  name  to  head  the  list.  Would  I  approach 
him?  Had  not  both  Rubinstein  and  von  Biilow  described  Saint-Saens 
as  a  noble  character?  Could  any  noble  character  be  content  to  allow 
such  an  injustice  to  be  prepetuated?  I  spent  a  whole  day  writing  a 
letter  to  Saint-Saens  in  my  most  careful  French.  When  it  was  finished 
it  met  with  Rosenthal's  admiring  approval.  It  never  occurred  to  us 
that  Saint-Saens  would  refuse  our  request. 

Almost  by  return  mail  came  the  reply  —  uninscribed.  brief,  curt, 
final.   I  quote  it  word  for  word: 
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"Pour  vous  apprendre  a  ne  pas  vous  meler  a  ce  qui  ne 
vous  regarde  pas,  je  vous  defends  de  jamais  mecrire  ou 
m'adresser  le  parole."  * 

A  few  years  later  I  was  to  find  it  easier  to  condone  the  writer 
of  this  missive.  It  is  undeniable  that  our  approach  might  have  put 
Saint-Saens  in  grave  danger.  But,  even  so,  I  have  always  felt  that  his 
reply  might  have  been  milder.  I  answered  his  letter  at  once,  briefly 
and  formally,  expressing  my  resentment  at  the  tone  of  his  refusal.  This 
letter  was  not  answered.  Years  later  I  was  to  hear  from  him  once  more, 
and  still  later  I  was  to  see  him;  but  any  sort  of  friendship,  or  even 
pretense  of  friendship  between  us,  would  never  be  possible  again. 

While  this  friendship  was  being  so  brutally  dimmed,  another  was 
burning  more  and  more  brightly.  Shortly  before  our  marriage,  Madeleine 
and  I  had  been  introduced  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Mond  and  we  spent 
many  an  interesting  evening  in  the  home  which  they  had  enriched  with 
a  priceless  collection  of  paintings  and  objets  d'art.  The  friendship 
which  began  then  was  to  last  more  than  twenty  years,  growing  stronger 
with  each  year's  passing,  and  exerting  the  most  important  influence 
in  my  life  in  more  ways  than  one.  These  people  had  two  sons.  The 
elder,  Robert,  was  a  dreamer,  but  his  dreams  bore  splendid  fruit. 
He  roused  the  attention  of  Egyptologists  by  his  successful  researches. 
The  younger,  Alfred,  was  already  a  forceful  orator.  Later  he  was 
knighted  by  the  King  of  England.  During  the  war  he  was  Minister 
of  Health  in  the  Lloyd  George  cabinet  and  a  force  in  British  politics. 
Before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Melchett  he  had  become 
one  of  England's  wealthiest  men  and  head  of  the  largest  chemical 
manufacturing   organization   in  the  British  Empire. 

Dr.  Mond  was  a  distinguished  scientist  and  inventor  and  a  man 
of  compelling  personality.  In  the  course  of  time  our  intercourse 
developed  into  a  relationship  not  unlike  that  which  had  existed 
between  Liszt  and  me  in  those  far-off  days  in  Rome.  Ludwig  Mond's 
was  a  truly  gigantic  intellect  and  he  looked  down  on  philosophy  with 
all  the  pride  and  scorn  of  the  real  scientist.  I  had  devoted  much  of 
my  spare  time  for  years  to  the  study  of  Schopenhauer  and  I  had 
innumerable  arguments  with  my  old  friend  on  the  subject  of  the  gulf 
between  science  and  philosophy.    Mrs.   Mond  used  to  tell  me  that  I 


°  "To  teach  you  not  to  interfere  in  things  which  are  none  of  your  business, 
I  fori /id  you  to  write  or  speak  to  me  ever  again." 
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was  the  only  man  who  dared  to  contradict  her  husband;  but  I  □ 
hesitated  to  differ  from  him  if  we  were  discussing  a  point  on  which 
mature  deliberation  had  assured  me  that  I  was  right.    As  the  years 
passed,  it  gave  me  satisfaction  to  observe,  in  his  attitude,  a  leaning 
from  the  scientist's  to  the  philosopher's  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Mond  loved  music  and  he  was  extremely  fond  of  the  Brahms 
songs  which  Madeleine  often  sang  to  him.  Whenever  I  played,  he 
asked  for  Bach  or  Beethoven.  He  conceded  that  there  was  much  that 
was  interesting  in  Liszt's  works,  but  I  never  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  my  "mission"  was  important.  One  evening,  after  a  strenuous 
day  in  his  laboratory,  Dr.  Mond  came  home  with  a  severe  headache. 
Mrs.  Mond  asked  me  to  play  very  softly  in  the  adjoining  room.  I  chose 
the  first  movement  of  the  "Moonlight  Sonata".  I  had  no  sooner  finished 
than  he  came  into  the  room.  "The  headache  has  disappeared,"  he 
said.    "This  is  a  case  of  Saul  and  David!" 

At  Dr.  Mond's  dinners  and  garden  parties  I  met  many  an  inter- 
nationally famous  scientist.  The  most  celebrated  visitor  to  come  at 
this  period  was  Professor  Metchnikoff,  in  whose  honor  Dr.  Mond 
gave  a  banquet  where  a  brilliant  gathering  of  learned  men  assembled. 
At  Mrs.  Mond's  request  I  wrote  a  short  greeting  in  Russian  and  it 
was  put  at  his  place  at  the  table.  When  the  dinner  was  over  and 
Mrs.  Mond  had  withdrawn  with  the  ladies,  the  conversation  drifted 
gradually  into  a  scientific  discussion.  The  controversy  became  ani- 
mated and  I  was  asked  to  contribute  a  layman's  opinion.  The  subject 
under  discussion  —  the  theory  of  light  —  was,  as  a  branch  of  natural 
philosophy,  one  of  my  hobbies,  and  I  gladly  accepted  the  challenge. 
Addressed  directly  by  Metchnikoff  himself,  I  boldly  expressed  an 
opinion  quite  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  hypothesis;  he  was 
so  interested  that  we  continued  the  argument  alone.  Finally,  sum- 
ming up  all  the  controverted  points  in  a  question  which  could  be 
answered  only  by  a  categorical  affirmative  or  negative,  I  paused  and 
waited  for  the  Russian  to  reply.  Metchnikoff  hesitated,  plainly  at  a 
loss,  and  Dr.  Mond  rose  from  his  chair,  signalling  for  us  to  join  the 
ladies.  Metchnikoff  did  not  seem  to  hold  our  little  encounter  against 
me.  He  was  very  friendly  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  shook 
hands  warmly  when  he  left.  Mrs.  Mond  told  me  later  that  he  had 
said:    "Rather  a  daring  fellow,  your  pianist.    I  like  him." 

We  met  many  another  distinguished  guest  at  the  Mond  home; 
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for  example  Sigismund  Goetz,  the  painter;  Arthur  Symons,  a  clever 
writer,  editor  and  critic;  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
whose  striking  personality  and  charm  of  manner  were  world-famous, 
and  Emil  Fuchs,  a  sculptor  and  portrait  painter  very  popular  in 
English  society  at  the  time.  The  Great  War  would  force  Fuchs  to  leave 
his  artistic  home  in  1915  and  settle  in  New  York. 

This  London  period  was  the  happiest  in  my  life  after  the  days 
in  Weimar  and  Rome.  Our  house  had  become  a  meeting  place 
for  all  the  celebrities  who  crossed  the  Channel.  Among  our  friends 
and  guests  were  Weingartner,  Nikisch  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  Gerhardt, 
Mottl,  Auer,  Kreisler  and  his  wife,  Sofie  Menter,  Rosenthal,  Busoni, 
Godowsky  and  his  wife,  de  Pachmann,  Reisenauer,  Mark  Hambourg, 
Otto  Lohse  and  his  wife,  Charles  Crane,  the  elevator  king,  and  many, 
many  others. 

While  Nikisch  was  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  I 
played  Liszt's  E  flat  Concerto  with  him  at  Queen's  Hall.  In  the 
following  January  there  was  a  short  season  of  German  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  where  Nikisch  conducted  "Freischiitz"  and  "Tristan  and 
Isolde".  Madeleine  sang  there,  and  was  finding  with  her  singing  the 
success  and  pleasure  she  had  formerly  enjoyed  as  a  pianist.  Nikisch  did 
not  care  particularly  for  the  soprano  chosen  to  sing  the  part  of  Agathe 
in  "Freischiitz"  and  he  asked  Madeleine  to  do  the  role;  but  the  perform- 
ance was  to  be  given  that  very  evening  and  there  was  no  time  for  a  re- 
hearsal with  the  orchestra,  so  she  declined.  Hans  Richter  urged  her  to 
study  the  part  of  Cherubin  in  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  but  the  role  did  not 
appeal  to  her. 

I  made  quite  a  number  of  London  appearances  during  our  sojourn 
there  and  found  the  press  in  general  very  friendly.  Artists  sometimes 
say  that  they  never  pay  any  attention  to  reviews,  in  fact  never  bother  to 
read  them.  I  find  that  hard  to  believe.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  per- 
formers who  do  not  scan  the  leading  newspapers  as  early  as  possible  on 
the  day  following  an  appearance.  If  the  reviews  are  friendly,  the  day  is 
that  much  brighter.  If  they  are  unfriendly,  there  is  always  the  consoling 
thought  that,  after  all,  this  particular  review  is  merely  the  opinion  of  one 
individual.  Now  and  then  one  comes  across  a  review  of  sufficient  literary 
distinction  to  make  one  want  to  keep  it,  if  for  that  reason  alone. 


CHAPTER 
TWENTY-ONE 


Producing  an  Opera 


Mottl  had  suggested  years  before  that  I  write  an  opera,  promising 
to  perform  it  in  Carlsruhe  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  but  I  had  been  in 
no  mood  to  face  the  task.  Now  I  found  the  urge  to  create  upon  me.  I 
realized  how  much  work  would  be  involved  and  I  tried  to  shake  off  my 
desire  to  write,  but  I  was  helpless.  It  wanted  to  be  written,  and  I  had  to 
write  it.  I  told  my  frields  that  I  was  withdrawing  from  public  life  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

I  chose  as  the  subject  of  my  libretto  the  meeting  between  young 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  dancer  Thai's  before  she  went  with  him  on 
his  Asiatic  campaign  and  induced  him  to  burn  Persepolis.  I  called  the 
opera  "Die  Tanzerin".  Though  I  had  already  a  fairly  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  background  of  that  era,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  my  details 
so  I  spent  many  months  in  research  work  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr. 
Mond,  my  first  critic,  displayed  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  my  work. 
When  the  libretto  was  finished  I  sent  it  to  Mottl  and  I  found  him  as  en- 
thusiastic as  Dr.  Mond. 

Then  I  started  to  write  the  music,  and  I  was  at  it  a  year.  When  I 
had  finished  the  first  act  I  wrote  and  asked  Mottl  how  long  it  would  take, 
once  the  work  was  completed,  to  produce  it. 

Now  I  was  to  feel  the  backlash  of  the  sensational  failure  of  my 
concerto.  Mottl  replied  that  he  could  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke;  but  his 
letter  continued  in  a  kindlier  tone  as  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  would 
have  to  see  the  completed  score  before  he  could  commit  himself  defi- 
nitely, that  he  was  bound  by  contract  for  the  time  being  to  produce 
other  novelties  which  could  not  be  postponed,  and  that  I  could  easily 
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wait  until  I  had  finished  my  work  before  I  asked  him  to  decide  definitely. 
But  by  the  time  the  score  was  completed,  Mottl  had  gone  to  America 
for  the  season  of  1903-04  and  I  did  not  feel  like  waiting  for  him  to 
come  back. 

The  Magdeburg  Opera  House  was  recommended  to  me,  as  its  able 
young  conductor  was  extremely  ambitious  and  especially  interested  in 
novelties.  I  sent  him  the  libretto  and  score  and  he  was  favorably  im- 
pressed. He  accepted  the  work  and  promised  to  produce  it  in  the  near 
future. 

In  the  meanwhile  Otto  Lohse,  who  was  conducting  that  season  at 
Covent  Garden,  had  dinner  with  us  one  evening  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  hear  my  opera  before  I  signed  a  contract  with  Magdeburg.  So  I 
played  the  principal  scenes  on  the  piano  while  Madeleine  sang.  Lohse 
was  delighted  with  all  he  heard  and  urged  me  to  have  the  premiere 
at  his  new  Opera  House  in  Cologne,  as  it  was  a  more  important  place 
than  Magdeburg.  It  was  clear  that  this  advice  was  too  sound  to  be 
ignored.  Even  the  director  at  Magdeburg  could  see  how  much  better 
this  arrangement  was  for  me  and  he  ceded  the  premiere  regretfully  to 
Cologne,  where  the  first  performance  was  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
October  1904. 

Several  weeks  later  I  went  to  Cologne  to  attend  one  of  the  re- 
hearsals. I  heard  a  very  talented  soprano  and  Clarence  Whitehall,  a 
glorious  American  baritone  now  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  work,  though  study  on  it  had  scarcely  begun,  sounded  very  promis- 
ing. I  was  amused  to  hear  reports  that  some  parts  of  it  were  considered 
unsingable.  I  knew  full  well  the  indolence  of  singers  and  their  ineradica- 
ble aversion  to  memorizing  intervals  of  an  unusual  character.  But, 
though  I  was  inclined  to  treat  the  obstacle  lightly,  Lohse  advised  me 
seriously,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  opera,  to  postpone  the  per- 
formance for  at  least  another  two  months  to  give  the  cast  sufficient  time 
to  master  the  parts  thoroughly. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  until  early  January  1905  that  I  was  summoned 
to  assist  with  the  orchestral  and  ensemble  rehearsals,  of  which  there 
were  to  be  ten  in  all.  Just  before  the  dress  rehearsal  the  soprano  became 
"indisposed",  and  this  "indisposition"  was  followed  by  that  of  the  tenor. 
Both  of  them  had  tried  repeatedly  to  impress  me  with  the  "insuperable 
difficulties''  in  the  opera.  But  Lohse,  a  just  and  courageous  man,  knew 
from  llir>  beginning  that  all  these  protests  were  only  a  ruse,  and  he 
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decided  to  fight  the  singers  on  their  own  ground.  Asserting  his  full 
authority,  he  announced:  "  'Die  Tanzerin'  will  be  performed  irrevocably 
on  the  eleventh  of  February,  and  whoever  opposes  this  arrangemeal 
does  so  at  his  own  risk!" 

And  so  at  last  the  performance  was  given,  and  to  a  capacity  house. 
It  began  well,  but  instead  of  an  atmosphere  of  serene  Greek  humor, 
there  developed  a  tone  of  indescribable  solemnity,  insufferably  heavy 
and  dull.  Yet  the  audience  received  the  first  act  well. 

The  curtain  rose  upon  the  second  act,  disclosing  a  gorgeous  banquet- 
ing hall  in  the  authentic  Hellenic  manner,  spectacular  and  breath- 
taking. The  audience  gasped  and  thrills  of  delight  swept  the  house. 
Everything  blended,  in  this  act,  into  a  perfect  unity.  Clarence  Whitehall, 
in  particular,  was  noteworthy.  His  voice  and  his  appearance  were 
admirably  suited  to  the  role  of  Dionysius.  The  audience  was  so  delighted 
that  the  principals  were  recalled  eight  times  and  the  manager  rebuked 
me  because  I  was  unwilling  to  take  the  calls  with  them.  "If  you  do  not 
care  about  the  success  of  the  opera,"  he  said,  "we  do!" 

After  this  act  telegrams  were  sent  to  Berlin  to  say  that  the  opera 
had  scored  a  decided  hit. 

The  scenery  in  the  last  act  was  disappointing,  and  the  acting  was 
no  better  than  it  had  been  in  the  first  act.  Nevertheless,  the  impression 
left  by  the  second  act  was  still  so  strong  that  I  was  recalled  alone  after 
the  others  had  received  their  share  of  honors.  Lohse  decided  to 
repeat  the  opera  the  next  night,  but  after  the  performance  the  principals 
disappeared  and  he  could  not  get  in  touch  with  them.  "Never  mind," 
he  said.  "We  shall  give  your  opera  twenty  times  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  next  performance  is  on  Wednesday." 

The  papers  were  divided  in  their  opinions  the  next  morning.  The 
principal  critic,  Otto  Neitzel,  of  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  was  decidedly 
approving.  He  pointed  out  that  I  had  caught  both  the  atmosphere  and 
the  spirit  of  the  era  depicted,  and  that  my  work  in  this  respect  resembled 
Wagner's  in  "Die  Meistersinger".  He  could  not  have  paid  me  a  higher 
tribute.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  local  dailies  abused  both 
me  and  my  work,  to  the  delight  of  the  soprano  who  had  created  the 
leading  role  and  had  tried  so  hard  to  stir  up  strife  and  dissension  for 
us  all. 

The  second  performance  was  postponed  repeatedly  on  account  of 
the  continued  "indisposition"  of  the  soprano  and  the  tenor  until,  finally, 
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I  received  a  semi-apologetic  letter  from  the  management  of  the  opera 
which  read  thus:  "Because  of  the  spirit  of  hostility  among  the  principals 
toward  'Die  Tanzerin'  and  because  many  more  postponements  are  in 
sight  on  that  account,  we  find  it  advisable  to  waive  further  performances 
of  the  opera  for  the  time  being." 

Now  I  was  to  hear  again  from  Saint-Saens.  Nearly  eight  years  had 
passed  since  he  wrote  his  deplorable  letter  over  the  Dreyfus  Affair. 
During  those  years  not  a  word  had  passed  between  us.  Now,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  came  a  letter  from  him,  a  sort  of  half  apology.  "Le 
souvenir  de  Liszt  plane  sur  nous,"  he  began.  "Soyons  amis."  The  passing 
years  had  mellowed  my  feelings  and  little  bitterness  remained  in  me; 
so  I  replied  in  a  friendly  manner  and  mentioned  that  I  had  just  received 
the  piano  score  of  my  opera  from  the  engraver.  He  wrote  back  immedi- 
ately, asking  for  a  copy  and  a  resume  of  the  plot.  I  delayed  answering 
his  request  until  I  was  able  to  translate  almost  the  entire  German  libretto 
into  French  prose,  then  I  sent  him  the  copy.  Silence  once  more.  Not 
even  a  word  of  acknowledgement  from  him. 

Meanwhile  the  brightest  vistas  were  being  opened  for  me  by  one 
of  the  greatest  conductors  of  opera  of  his  time.  Arthur  Nikisch  had 
become  both  director  and  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Opera  without 
relinquishing  his  post  at  the  Gewandhaus.  We  were  spending  that 
summer  in  Ostend,  where  Nikisch  and  his  family  went  every  year.  I 
played  for  him  only  the  principal  sections  of  my  opera,  yet  he  accepted 
it  on  the  spot.  It  was  to  be  the  first  novelty  of  the  season.  Jacques  Urlus, 
who  was  to  sing  the  tenor  role,  is  still  remembered  by  habitues  of  the 
Metropolitan. 

For  weeks  the  reports  were  encouraging.  We  were  just  preparing 
to  leave  Leipzig  when  we  were  notified  that  the  prima  donna  we  had 
selected  had  had  to  give  up  her  operatic  career  because  of  ill  health, 
but  Nikisch  told  me  that  if  my  wife  would  accept  the  role  we  could 
go  on  with  no  further  delay.  He  said  he  would  assume  full  responsibility, 
that  he  had  heard  her  sing  the  whole  part  during  the  previous  winter 
and  knew  she  could  do  it.  We  appreciated  this  fine  gesture  of  friendship, 
but  we  had  misgivings,  feeling  that  the  other  singers  would  probably 
resent  the  intrusion  of  a  virtual  novice  into  their  field.  However,  after 
some  Further  hesitation,  Madeleine  agreed,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
the  role. 

Then  came  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Nikisch,  bearing  the  worst  possible 
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news:  "Husband  on  verge  of  breakdown.  Doctors  advise  going  south." 
It  developed  that  the  conductor's  condition  was  extremely  grave,  and  he 
had  to  resign  the  direction  of  the  Leipzig  Opera. 

Would  this  mean  that  the  performance  was  not  to  be  given  after 
all?  I  could  tell  that  only  after  I  had  seen  the  new  director;  so  I 
hurried  to  Leipzig  where  I  found  everything  at  a  standstill.  Under  the 
circumstances  only  one  thing  could  have  saved  the  presentation,  and 
the  new  conductor,  obviously  no  friend  of  Nikisch,  failed  to  suggest  it: 
that  I  conduct  the  first  two  or  three  performances  myself.  He  seemed, 
in  fact,  to  be  going  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  me. 

However,  I  was  assured  by  the  Board  of  Directors  before  I  left 
Leipzig  that  the  performance  would  be  given  soon,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  date  was  fixed  for  May,  just  before  the  end  of  the  1907  season. 
Urlus,  the  tenor,  had  a  magnificent  voice.  He  struck  me  during  the  first 
rehearsal  with  his  marvellous  understanding  of  the  part.  "He,"  I 
declared,  "will  be  the  Alexander  I  pictured  when  I  created  the  role." 
The  soprano,  Mrs.  Osbome-Hannah,  an  American,  was  also  more  than 
satisfactory,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  my  cast  in  Cologne  had  included 
those  two  singers,  together  with  Clarence  Whitehall,  my  opera  would 
still  be  in  the  repertoires  today.  But  the  singers  of  the  two  other  leading 
roles  were,  to  say  the  least,  mediocre.  The  basso  managed  on  one 
occasion  to  sing  off  pitch  for  ten  minutes  without  seeming  to  be  aware 
of  it.  And  the  conductor!  Well,  the  less  said  of  him  the  better.  I  fell 
at  once  into  the  role  of  passive  observer;  it  would  have  been  futile  for 
me  to  make  suggestions.  He  upset  the  singers  to  such  an  extent  that 
Urlus  lost  his  temper  one  morning,  stamped  his  foot  and  cried  out: 
"That  man  is  ruining  my  part!" 

"Cheer  up,"  I  said.  "He  is  ruining  my  whole  opera." 

On  the  night  of  the  performance  I  sat  between  Reisenauer  and 
Busoni.  Busoni  had  come  over  from  Berlin  to  hear  my  work.  And  I 
was  none  too  happy  about  the  way  that  work  was  being  presented.  "If 
the  audience  is  as  bored  as  I  am,"  I  said  during  the  first  act,  "I  pity 
them." 

Nevertheless  the  dominating  personality  of  Urlus  and  the  laudable 
efforts  of  the  soprano  gave  the  performance  a  semblance  of  success. 
There  were  the  usual  recalls,  the  usual  demands  for  the  composer  to 
appear. 

The  press  was  naturally  at  a  loss.    One  paper  praised  the  libretto 
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but  regretted  that  I  was  not  able  to  write  a  suitable  musical  score. 
Another  said  the  music  was  good  but  that  it  was  wasted  on  a  libretto 
containing  nonsense  put  into  the  mouths  of  such  wise  men  as  Diogenes 
and  Krates  —  the  critic  being  apparently  unaware  that  every  word 
uttered  on  the  stage  had  been  based  on  authentic  quotations  from  the 
classics. 

The  second  performance  was  no  improvement.  The  new  director 
had  now  arrived  and  he  asked  me  to  conduct  the  third  performance. 
This,  he  believed,  would  be  enough  to  turn  the  scales  in  my  favor.  But, 
since  there  was  not  time  enough  for  me  to  have  even  one  rehearsal, 
I  refused.  To  accomplish  anything  I  should  have  had  to  change  the 
conception  and  style  of  the  performance  completely,  and  numberless 
technicalities  were  involved.  A  week  later  the  Opera  closed  for  the 
summer  months.  I  knew  that,  under  the  circumstances,  "Die  Tanzerin" 
would  hardly  be  included  in  the  next  season's  repertoire. 

Ill  luck  seemed  to  have  dogged  my  opera  so  far,  but  I  had  spent 
more  than  five  years  on  it  and  I  was  not  ready  to  yield.  In  my  early 
years  I  had  faced  a  world  antagonistic  to  the  works  of  the  man  I  called 
Master  and  I  had  made  it  my  mission  to  bring  the  public  to  an  under- 
standing of  those  works.  I  had  ventured  into  fields  where  the  opposition 
was  overwhelming,  and  yet  I  had  devoted  entire  programs  to  the 
compositions  which  were  under  the  most  violent  attack.  And  I  had  seen 
the  attitude  of  the  public  gradually  change.  So,  now,  with  my  own 
opera  at  stake,  I  felt  the  same  surge  of  belligerency  and  I  resolved  to 
force  a  third  production  which  would  be  decisive. 

My  libretto  was  written  in  German  for  a  German  audience  and  I 
realized  that  the  opera  must  succeed  first  in  Germany.  We  disliked 
the  idea  of  leaving  London,  which  had  been  our  home  for  so  many 
years  and  where  we  had  gathered  so  many  friends  about  us.  But,  after 
much  hesitation  and  discussion,  we  finally  made  up  our  minds  to  go. 

We  settled  in  Munich,  where  Mottl  was  now  director  and  conductor 
of  the  Opera.  It  was  Mottl  who  had  originally  suggested  that  "Die 
Tanzerin"  be  written  and  he  had  been  enthusiastic  about  the  libretto. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  been  a  bit  indignant  when  he  learned  that  I  had 
gone  ahead  and  arranged  for  its  performance  without  waiting  for  him 
to  see  the  music;  but  he  realized  that  I  had  done  this  only  because 
of  his  refusal  to  take  it  "sight  unseen".  Its  prompt  acceptance  on  two 
occasions  had   plainly   impressed   him.    It   is   true   that   the  first   two 
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presentations  had  not  been  singularly  successful,  but  that  had  been  due 
to  external  forces  which  would  have  ruined  any  opera.  Mottl  had  often 
referred  in  conversations  with  me  to  my  "remarkable"  libretto  and  I 
could  not  help  hoping  that,  when  he  knew  the  music,  he  might  decide 
that  it  was  just  as  remarkable  and  take  steps  to  arrange  for  a  proper 
presentation.  But  Mottl  was  the  victim,  at  this  period,  of  domestic 
conflicts  of  such  ugliness  that  they  had  completely  shattered  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  heart  left  for  his  work  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
point  in  trying  to  interest  him  in  novelties  or  experiments. 

So  I  approached  Max  Schillings,  director  and  conductor  of  the 
opera  in  Stuttgart.  Schillings  accepted  the  opera  at  once,  as  both  Lohse 
and  Nikisch  had  done,  and  asked  Madeleine  to  sing  the  part  of  the 
Tanzerin.  I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  the  tenor  Schillings  had 
in  mind  could  measure  up  to  the  part.  He  was  reputed  to  have  a 
beautiful  voice,  but  I  doubted  his  ability  to  take  the  high  notes.  It  was 
the  cast,  however,  that  finally  made  the  performance  impossible. 
Superstition  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  work  came  into 
play,  and  there  was  a  violent  rebellion  against  the  "evil  magic"  of  a 
third  performance. 

Ernst  von  Schuch,  in  Dresden,  was  enthusiastic  about  the  work,  but 
he  warned  me  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  produce  it  for  at  least 
two  or  three  seasons. 

In  the  interval,  of  course,  I  had  not  lost  sight  of  my  concert  work. 
During  my  years  in  London  I  had  made  repeated  appearances  in 
Germany.  After  we  had  established  ourselves  in  Munich  I  gave  all-Liszt 
recitals  there  as  well  as  miscellaneous  ones,  and  I  conducted  the  "Faust" 
Symphony  and  other  orchestral  programs.  At  one  all-Liszt  concert  I 
introduced  the  Clutsam  piano,  which  seemed  as  if  it  might  lead  to  a 
revolution  in  the  piano  manufacturing  industry,  but  lack  of  capital 
prevented  the  invention  from  succeeding. 

Following  one  of  my  performances  of  the  Liszt  Sonata  a  Munich 
paper  wrote: 

"He  played  it  as  it  is,  great,  noble,  sublime.  Often  as  it 
is  played,  even  in  Munich,  one  has  scarcely  ever  heard  it 
performed  with  such  plasticity  of  thought  and  such  an  inner 
consecration." 

I  had  many  dealing  with  the  Tonkunstler  Orchestra,  formerly  the 
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Kaim  Orchestra,  which  was  a  self-supporting  organization  and  a  splendid 
body  of  musicians.  I  was  urged  to  become  its  permanent  conductor,  but 
we  never  arrived  at  satisfactory  terms. 

In  my  spare  time  I  wrote  a  new  libretto  and  started  work  on  the 
music  of  another  opera.  I  had  just  finished  the  score  of  the  first  act 
when,  in  a  meditative  mood  one  night,  I  was  seized  with  a  deep  longing 
to  hear  the  "Dante"  Symphony,  and  I  resolved  to  perform  it  in  Munich, 
where  I  had  succeeded  with  the  "Faust"  Symphony  the  year  before. 
Otto  Bauer,  my  manager,  thought  that  since  the  "Dante"  Symphony 
was  a  spiritual  composition  I  should  try  to  interest  the  clergy  in  the 
performance,  and  he  suggested  that  I  get  in  touch  with  the  Papal  Nuncio. 
To  attract  the  student  body  of  the  University  we  decided  to  open  with 
a  short  Liszt  paraphrase  on  "Gaudeamus  Igitur".  My  own  concerto  was 
to  round  out  the  program.  I  had  an  audience  with  the  Nuncio,  who 
liked  the  idea  and  complimented  me  on  my  lofty  aspirations  in  art. 
Otto  Bauer  approached  the  university  authorities  and  they  accepted  the 
proposition  with  great  interest.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Church 
and  the  University  were  soon  informed  that  all  my  musicians  were 
Socialists,  whereupon  they  withdrew  their  support  and  declined  to  attend 
the  performance.  We  went  ahead  nevertheless,  and  I  decided  to  produce 
the  "Dante"  Symphony  under  no  patronage  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  Liszt. 
August  Spanuth,  owner  of  Signale,  Berlin's  leading  musical  weekly, 
attended  the  concert  and  wrote  as  follows: 

"His  piano  concerto  is  an  extraordinary  composition, 
extremely  effective  for  the  soloist.  The  crowning  glory  of 
the  work,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  second,  slow  movement 
which  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  the  emotions  from  bitter 
gloom  to  radiant  tenderness.  One  original  idea  follows 
another,  and  the  hearer  is  struck  with  admiration  for  tlie 
exceptionally  dramatic  imagination  poured  into  the  work, 
the  like  of  which  is  found  only  rarely  in  a  piano  concerto. 
Here  at  long  last,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  piano  concerto 
which  does  not  peter  out  in  the  final  movement  and  which 
is,  therefore,  a  very  rare  creation.  The  organ  point  upon 
which  the  whole  gigantic  cadenza  of  the  piano  is  played 
must  be  hailed  as  a  work  of  genius  in  its  construction  and 
Us  effect  upon  the  listener.  Colossal  is  the  only  term  for 
it,  hackneyed  as  the  word  may  have  become." 
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And,  referring  to  the  performance  of  the  "Dante"  Symphony: 
"That  Friedheim  is  one  of  the  few  chosen  disciples  of 
Liszt  the  whole  world  knows.    Almost  without  exception, 
those  concertgoers  who  like  the  composition  complain  at 
every  performance  that  the  second  phase  of  the  work,  the 
"Purgatorio" ,  is  too  long.    This  was  so  when  Weingartner 
conducted  the  Berlin  Court  Orchestra  the  other  day.    But 
with  Friedheim  it  is  different;  Friedheim,  like  no  other 
pupil  of  Liszt,  has  found  the  secret  of  shedding  light  upon 
the  less  obvious  characteristics  of  the  Masters  style  so 
that  they  appear  completely  spontaneous  —  almost   im- 
provisations.  This  is  a  quality  which  is  his  alone,  not  only 
in  his  piano   performances   but  when  he  conducts.    Of 
course  he  directs  without  a  score.   When  Friedheim  per- 
forms, either  at  the  piano  or  at  the  conductors  desk,  one 
realizes  why  he  has  no  need  of  printed  music  before  him. 
He  has  the  gift  of  giving  his  interpretations  the  spon- 
taneity of  improvisation." 
During  this  period  we  were   seeing  a   great   deal   of  Rosenthal. 
Formerly  admired  and  liked  for  his  repartee,  he  was  becoming  feared 
by  friend  and  foe  alike  for  the  increasing  sarcasm  of  his  caustic  wit. 
Innumerable  examples  of  it  might  be  cited.    There  was  the  time  when 
Rosenthal  entered  while  I  was  busy  on  the  music  of  my  third  opera. 
The  piano  was  littered  with  scores  of  "Meistersinger",  "Fidelio"  and 
"Walkiire".    He  saw  them  and  remarked:    "I  thought  you  composed 
from  memory!"    And  once,  when  I  sought  to  anticipate  his  summary 
criticisms  of  my  piano  playing  by  saying  deprecatingly:    "Oh,  just  a  few- 
octaves  and  some  cantilena,"  he  grinned  and  retorted:  "You  exaggerate!" 
On  another  occasion  several  men  were  discussing  a  woman  of  rather 
doubtful  reputation.  "Yes,"  said  Rosenthal,  twirling  his  moustache.  "She 
reminds  me  of  the  Emperor  Titus  who  considered  that  day  a  failure  in 
which  he  had  not  made  somebody  'happy'!" 

A  pianist  notorious  for  his  slow  tempi  asked  Rosenthal  how  he  had 
enjoyed  his  last  concert.  "Excellent!"  Rosenthal  assured  him.  "Especially 
the  'Minute  Waltz'.  It  was  the  most  enjoyable  quarter  of  an  hour  in  my 
life."  After  another  concert  by  the  same  man  Rosenthal  remarked:  "Do 
you  know  that  a  man  was  arrested  during  the  recital?  And  do  you  know 
why?    He  snored  so  loudly  that  he  woke  up  the  rest  of  the  audience." 
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Another  performer  was  approached  after  a  concert  in  the  artist's 
room  by  a  young  lady  who  wanted  him  to  write  something  on  a  picture 
postcard  of  himself  which  she  had  brought  with  her.  "But  there  is 
scarcely  room  to  write  anything!"  the  artist  expostulated.  Rosenthal 
broke  in  "Write  down  your  repertoire."  The  thrust  was  a  keen  one  since 
this  particular  pianist  was  known  to  have  only  a  program  and  a  half 
ready  for  public  performance. 

One  of  the  renowned  visitors  who  came  to  our  house  in  Munich 
was  Mischa  Elman.  His  great  charm  and  unassuming  personality  were  a 
constant  delight  to  us.  He  was  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  but  he  had 
made  a  name  for  himself  already  in  London  and  on  more  than  one  con- 
tinent. He  was  appearing  in  recital  in  Munich  and  asked  if  he  could 
bring  over  his  violin  one  evening  to  play  classical  works  with  me.  The 
maturity  of  his  conceptions  of  Beethoven  and  Brahms  was  astonishing 
in  one  of  his  age.  We  played  Bach,  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer  Sonata", 
Brahms'  two  sonatas  and  several  other  works,  and  spent  several  delight- 
ful hours  together. 

Moriz  Rosenthal  had  been  showing  great  interest  in  my  concerto 
for  several  years.  Now  he  announced  that  he  had  decided  to  play  it  in 
London  under  Hans  Richter.  But  I  rejected  his  offer.  A  strange  thing 
for  a  composer  to  do?  Perhaps.  But  my  logic  was  sound.  "Richter,"  as 
I  explained  to  Rosenthal,  "never  looks  at  a  new  concerto  before  the  one 
and  only  rehearsal,  and  he  would  make  no  exception  for  me.  No  pianist 
can  put  across  my  work  without  the  full  cooperation  of  the  conductor. 
Who  would  be  the  loser?  Not  the  famous  Richter,  nor  the  famous 
Rosenthal,  but  Friedheim  who,  as  a  composer,  is  all  but  unknown." 

Both  Godowsky  and  Rudolf  Ganz  also  expressed  a  desire  to  study 
the  work,  but  I  did  nothing  to  encourage  them. 
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A  concert  artist  must  be  continually  on  the  move  unless  he  wants 
the  public  to  forget  him.  It  was  now  more  than  fifteen  years  since  I  had 
visited  America  and  I  decided  it  was  time  to  make  another  voyage  west- 
ward. I  sailed  alone,  arriving  in  New  York  in  October  1910.  There  I 
was  welcomed  more  than  cordially  by  the  whole  staff  of  Steinway  & 
Sons  —  Charles  Steinway,  Reidemeister,  Paul  Schmidt,  Irion,  Henry 
Junge  and  the  others. 

My  first  recital  in  New  York  was  very  successful  and  otiier  engage- 
ments materialized,  including  several  in  Canada  and  ten  guaranteed 
concerts  in  Mexico.  While  I  was  in  Mexico  the  revolution  broke  out. 
I  had  given  nine  of  my  scheduled  performances  but  the  tenth  had  to  be 
cancelled.  It  was  to  have  been  in  Torreon,  near  the  United  States  border, 
but  the  railway  had  been  torn  up.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
President,  or  rather  Dictator,  Porfirio  Diaz.  I  called  upon  him  and  his 
wife.  As  I  was  about  to  leave  Senora  Diaz  said:  "I  do  not  doubt  that 
with  the  help  of  the  Lord  peace  and  order  will  be  restored  within  three 
months."  Three  months  later  Diaz  and  his  family  were  forced  to  leave 
the  country  he  had  ruled  for  almost  thirty-five  years. 

From  Mexico  I  went  directly  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  play  at  one 
of  a  series  of  White  House  soirees  introduced  by  President  Taft  in  the 
previous  year.  Outside  Russia  I  had  never  seen  a  gathering  as  stately, 
rich  and  brilliant  as  that  before  which  I  played  that  evening.  Members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  high  military  authorities  and  sumptuously  attired 
women  blended  in  a  scene  of  impressive  color  and  magnificence.  At  the 
close  of  the  concert  I  was  presented  with  a  decoration,  the  American 
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coat  of  arms  in  gold  on  a  ribbon  of  red,  white  and  blue.  I  was  the  first 
pianist  ever  to  receive  that  distinction.  To  be  sure,  I  was  to  be  hissed 
wearing  this  decoration  at  one  of  my  New  York  recitals  before  many 
years  had  passed,  by  over-zealous  wartime  "patriots"  who  mistook  the 
American  red,  white  and  blue  for  the  colors  of  Germany. 

I  played  at  the  Monday  Morning  Musicales  given  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  by  Albert  Morris  Bagby,  my  old  friend  of  Weimar  days.  I  had 
played  in  1895  at  the  inauguration  of  these  select  matinees,  I  was  to 
play  once  more  in  1926  at  the  200th,  and  many  times  in  between.  These 
concerts  have  become  an  institution  in  the  musical  life  of  New  York. 
At  them  I  have  appeared  with  Kreisler,  playing  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer 
Sonata";  with  Casals,  Elman,  Zimbalist,  Spalding,  Schumann-Heink, 
Caruso,  Hempel  and  other  Metropolitan  Opera  stars,  and  with  Victor 
Herbert,  who  generally  conducted  Bagby's  orchestra  and  accompanied 
me  magnificently  in  two  works  of  Liszt. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Caruso  was  at  one  of  these  musicales,  where  I 
was  standing  near  him  while  he  sang.  I  applauded  his  glorious  per- 
formance vigorously  and  he  seized  me  by  both  hands,  exclaiming  in 
Italian:  "That  will  do!  That  will  do!  Or  I  shall  be  revenged  when  you 
have  finished  playing." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "I  accept  your  challenge.  We  need  not  fight 
over  it." 

"Fight?"  he  snorted,  looking  down  at  me  from  his  superior  height, 
"I  am  stronger  than  you  are." 

"That  I  do  not  doubt,"  I  said.  "But  remember,  I  am  used  to  pound- 
ing." 

And  Schumann-Heink!  Everyone  who  ever  knew  her  has  paid 
tribute  to  this  beloved  singer.  I  shall  never  forget  her  Fricka  in  the 
"Valkyrie".  Here,  as  in  the  role  of  Ortrud,  she  made  a  small  part  as 
important  as  the  leading  role.  Two  decades  later  we  were  to  spend 
many  hours  together  in  California,  sitting  in  the  sun  and  talking  of  days 
and  events  long  past  and  friends  no  longer  with  us. 

Kreisler  I  had  known  for  years,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
He  is  indeed  the  worthy  successor  of  Wilhelmj  as  King  of  Violinists. 
In  the  early  '90s  in  New  York  he,  I,  and  the  already  celebrated  young 
cellist,  Gerardi,  had  often  played  trios  together  in  Tretbar's  hospitable 
home,  and  we  enjoyed  our  performances  as  much  as  our  little  audi- 
ences did. 
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All  in  all,  my  season  of  1910-11  was  extremely  successful,  and  I 
began  to  look  forward  to  many  years  of  concertizing  in  America. 

When  the  summer  came  I  returned  to  Europe.  Fernow,  the  Berlin 
representative  of  the  Hermann  Wolff  Bureau,  wanted  me  to  spend  the 
next  season  in  Germany  instead  of  returning  to  the  United  States.  "There 
are  glorious  opportunities  for  you  here,"  he  said,  "particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Liszt  Centenary."  But  my  arrangements  were  already 
made  for  the  coming  winter  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  I 
consented  to  remain  over  for  only  a  few  of  the  principal  Festivals  in 
October. 

I  appeared  first  in  Budapest  playing  Liszt's  B  minor  Sonata,  then 
hurried  to  Heidelberg  to  take  part  in  the  Liszt  Centennial  given  by  the 
Allgemeine  Deutsche  Musik  Verein.  It  lasted  four  or  five  days  in  all, 
and  the  profession  and  the  press  hailed  my  selections  as  the  climax  of 
the  first  matinee. 

Saint-Saens  happened  to  be  a  participant  in  the  Festival  and  I  came 
face  to  face  with  him  for  the  first  time  since  our  meeting  in  1897  when 
he  had  visited  London  to  attend  the  premiere  of  his  opera,  "Henry 
the  Eighth".  It  was  thirteen  years  since  his  devastating  letter  to  me, 
five  years  since  we  had  exchanged  greetings  of  any  kind.  It  grieved  me 
to  think  of  all  the  wasted  years  in  which  our  old  friendship  might  have 
been  blossoming.  After  the  matinee  Saint-Saens  looked  at  me  long  and 
enigmatically.  I  got  the  impression  that  he  was  groping  for  words  to 
express  similar  feelings.  Then  he  changed  his  mind  and  said:  "Je  n'ai 
jamais  pu  jouer  ce  morceau  aussi  vite  que  vous."  He  referred  to  Liszt's 
"Feux  Follets"  which  I  had  just  played.  I  shall  always  associate  that 
composition  with  Saint-Saens,  for  that  was  the  last  time  we  ever  met. 

It  is  infinitely  saddening  to  ponder  how  much  more  beautiful  life 
would  be  if  dissensions  and  misunderstandings  did  not  arise.  Seen 
through  the  perspective  of  the  years,  bitterness  and  resentment  appear 
very  wasteful.  Yet  from  that  perspective  they  are  also  much  more  under- 
standable. The  passing  of  time  brings  many  changes.  Saint-Saens  the 
young  man  and  Saint-Saens  the  old  man  were  two  entirely  different 
people.  The  older  man  was  much  more  bitter  than  the  younger  man. 
with  the  bright  visions  of  youth  before  him,  could  ever  have  been.  Much 
of  this  is  clear  to  me  now.  Saint-Saens  was  very  ambitious.  In  his  youth 
he  aspired  to  a  popularity  as  universal  as  Gounod's  or  at  least  as  general 
as  Massenet's.    And  while  it  is  true  that  his  "Samson  and  Delilah"  is 
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performed  everywhere,  it  has  never  achieved  the  success  of  "Faust"  or 
even  of  "Manon".  But  the  bitterest  disappointment  of  his  life  was  the 
indifference  of  his  own  people,  the  Parisians,  to  his  dramatic  works.  Even 
while  he  was  still  a  young  man  they  refused  to  take  them  seriously.  What 
gall  for  a  Frenchman  who  was  so  very  French  that  his  excessive  patriot- 
ism during  the  first  months  of  the  war  was  a  matter  of  public  ridicule 
even  in  his  own  country!  May  the  tormented  spirit  of  Camille  Saint- 
Saens  rest  in  peace. 

Felix  Mottl  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  the  summer  of  1911.  He  had 
no  religious  beliefs  of  any  kind.  I  have  never  seen  another  funeral  like 
his.  He  wished  to  be  cremated  and  it  was  done.  There  was  no  ritual 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  of  pageantry  and  pagan  cere- 
monial there  was  a  great  deal.  The  service  was  held  in  a  kind  of  Greek 
temple  in  the  Propylaen  in  Munich.  Huge  torches  flamed  in  massive 
sconces.  As  he  had  directed,  his  orchestra  played  the  Prelude  to  "Tristan" 
and  played  it  with  sublime  effectiveness.  There  had  been  a  long  pro- 
cession upon  which  the  July  sun  beat  down  pitilessly  and  it  was  followed 
by  endless  speeches  which  added  to  our  exhaustion.  When  the  orchestra 
assembled  again  for  the  closing  number,  the  "Trauer  Music"  from  "Sieg- 
fried", and  began  to  play,  a  thrill  of  horror  swept  the  great  assemblage. 
What  unearthly  sounds  were  these?  Surely  any  rustic  band,  if  its  num- 
bers were  sufficient,  could  not  have  emitted  more  terrible  sounds  than 
this  renowned  orchestra  was  making.  I  turned  to  an  acquaintance:  "What 
is  the  matter  with  the  men?"  "Jessus!"  he  replied:  "kennen  Sie  Ihre 
Miinchener  nicht?"  His  meaning  was  clear.  During  the  intermission 
the  orchestra  had  succeeded  in  procuring  "some"  steins  of  excellent 
beer  —  and  it  was  a  hot  day!  From  the  solemn  to  the  laughable  is  only 
a  step;  but  our  spirits  were  too  heavy  for  the  laughter  which  such  play- 
ing would  have  provoked  at  any  other  time.  A  numbing  sense  of  ex- 
haustion and  depression  had  settled  on  us  all  and  the  relief  of  comedy 
was  not  welcome. 

In  the  fall  I  returned  to  America.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to 
playing  Liszt's  A  major  Concerto  with  Gustav  Mahler,  but  he  had  died 
early  in  the  summer  and  I  played  it  under  Stransky  instead. 

I  had  scarcely  landed  in  New  York  when  my  old  friend  Richard 
Arnold,  concert  master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  came  to  me  with 
the  proposition  that  I  become  permanent  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 
I  promptly  refused.    Astonished,  he   asked  me   why.    "You   dismissed 
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Bergmann,"  I  said,  "Leopold  Damrosch,  Theodore  Thomas  and  Anton 
Seidl;  even  Mahler  became  wretched  under  the  endless  opposition  and 
interference  of  your  despotic  ladies'  committee.  Where  would  I  come 
in?  You  know  I  am  a  peaceful  man,  but  I  would  never  submit  to  the 
endless  dictation  of  programs  and  artists." 

I  have  been  severely  criticized  on  occasion  for  refusing  so  abruptly 
to  accept  a  position  which  Stransky  was  able  to  hold  for  ten  years.  But 
the  history  of  the  orchestra  had  been  exactly  what  I  said  it  was  and  I 
had  no  desire  to  become  one  more  in  a  long  succession  of  browbeaten 
conductors. 

I  was  now  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Victor  Herbert  who  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame.  My  daughter  Mignon  had  come  with  me  on  this  trip 
to  America  and  she  and  I  were  frequent  guests  at  his  home.  His  disposi- 
tion was  always  sunny  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  associate  with  him.  We 
had  been  friends  for  years.  In  fact,  we  narrowly  escaped  meeting  death 
together.  We  were  appearing  in  a  small  New  England  city  and  had 
gone  out  for  a  walk  when  a  terrific  thunderstorm  broke.  A  blinding 
flash  of  lightning  struck  the  ground  practically  at  our  feet,  leaving  us 
completely  dazed  for  several  minutes.  It  was  a  startling  experience 
and  we  often  spoke  of  it  afterwards.  Herbert  was  greatly  interested  in 
my  opera,  "Die  Tanzerin",  and  offered  to  try  to  have  it  presented  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  but  I  did  not  encourage  him.  My  past  experi- 
ences with  it  had  left  me  disgusted  and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  I  was 
not  ready  to  face  another  disappointment. 

Oscar  Fehrer,  the  talented  American  painter,  had  just  completed  an 
excellent  portrait  of  me  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt  when  I  was  asked  to 
sit  for  Smutney,  a  Bohemian,  who  had  already  made  a  beautiful  portrait 
of  my  wife.  When  the  two  Smutneys  were  completed  they  were  ex- 
hibited together  in  Steinway  Hall.  I  asked  Charles  Steinway,  the  head 
of  the  firm,  what  he  thought  of  them.  He  looked  at  Madeleine's  picture: 
"This,"  he  said,  "reminds  me  of  a  spring  day."  Then  he  turned  critically 
to  mine:  "The  cigarette,"  he  commented,  "is  excellent."  Such  sly  bits 
of  humor  are  unforgettable.  Once  I  attended  a  piano  recital  with  him. 
In  the  middle  of  the  first  number  he  whispered  to  me:  "I  tell  you, 
Friedheim,  my  piano  does  not  like  this  pianist." 

During  this  season  I  played  with  most  of  the  leading  orchestral 
societies  in  the  United  States  and  gave  many  recitals  alone,  both  here 
and  in  Canada.    My  success  in  Canada  was  even  greater  than  I  antici- 
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pated.  On  my  Canadian  tour  I  used  the  Heintzman,  a  very  good 
Canadian  instrument,  to  save  Steinway  &  Sons  the  great  expense  of 
shipping  my  own  piano  from  town  to  town.  Heintzman  was  enthusiastic. 
"With  the  right  manager,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  fortune  waiting  for  you 
in  the  Dominion." 

So,  after  spending  another  summer  in  Europe,  I  returned  to  Canada 
in  the  following  fall  and  had  a  splendid  season.  Somebody  asked  Heintz- 
man how  it  was  that  Friedheim  invariably  received  good  press  notices 
from  coast  to  coast  when  it  was  a  well  known  practice  of  the  Canadian 
press  to  find  fault  with  practically  everybody  who  came.  "That  is  easily 
explained,"  he  replied.  "He  knows  how  to  make  up  a  program  for 
Canadians,  and  he  knows  how  to  play  it  as  well." 

In  some  of  the  smaller  places  I  was  the  first  internationally  known 
pianist  ever  to  give  a  recital.  At  one  of  these,  a  town  of  magnificent 
scenic  beauty  about  twelve  hours  from  Vancouver,  an  amusing  incident 
occurred.  I  was  to  be  the  guest  of  a  clergyman,  as  his  home  was  diag- 
onally across  from  the  church  where  I  was  to  play.  During  my  concert  a 
heavy  blizzard  began  to  rage  outside,  although  an  hour  before  the 
evening  had  been  warm  and  clear.  We  had  both  walked  across  without 
coats  or  rubbers.  So  thickly  did  the  snow  fall  that  when  we  came  out 
after  the  program  it  had  banked  up  about  two  feet  deep.  I  was  dumb- 
founded. Should  we  wait  until  the  storm  blew  over?  "No!"  declared  the 
clergyman.  "We  are  not  going  to  spend  the  night  in  the  church.  You 
have  on  thin  evening  shoes  and  I  am  going  to  carry  you  home."  And  he 
did.  He  had  a  superb  physique  and  I  yielded  laughingly  to  this  novel 
mode  of  conveyance. 

We  were  both  thoroughly  chilled  and  wet  when  we  reached  the 
manse.  My  host  hurried  to  his  den,  produced  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  said, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye:  "This,  of  course,  is  only  for  emergencies." 
And  so  we  sat  and  chatted  pleasantly.  My  companion  confessed  to  me 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand  or  appreciate  music  of  the 
heavier  type,  but  that  he  had  enjoyed  my  recital  because  I  had  unfolded 
the  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  compositions  on  my  program,  particu- 
larly the  Beethoven  sonata,  so  clearly,  that  he  had  fully  grasped  the 
message  of  the  music.  Such  words  mean  more  to  the  artist  than  columns 
of  praise  from  the  experts. 
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Once  again  I  returned  to  Europe  for  the  summer,  bearing  with  me 
a  contract  for  one  hundred  guaranteed  performances  across  Canada 
in  the  season  of  1914-15.  And  so  I  started  off  gaily  for  Berlin  where 
my  family  had  settled  in  the  meantime.  There,  during  my  vacation, 
I  was  busy  with  a  book  I  had  begun  to  write— an  analysis  of  Liszt's 
character  as  it  was  reflected  in  his  great  works.  I  read  some  pages 
of  it  to  my  old  friend  Spanuth  and  he  was  so  interested  that  he  asked 
me  for  an  option  on  it  for  publication. 

In  Leipzig  I  called  upon  the  principal  critic  who  had  always  been 
an  admirer  of  my  playing  and  I  received  one  of  the  surprises  of  my  life. 
"We  have  treated  the  composer  of  'Die  Tanzerin'  more  than  unfairly," 
he  said,  "but  we  know  better  now.  The  press  will  suggest  a  revival  of 
your  opera  and  the  management  will  agree.  Your  friend  Lohse  is  now 
our  conductor,  Urlus  is  enthusiastic  and  everything  is  going  to  turn 
out  all  right." 

What  a  happy,  carefree  summer  that  was!  My  next  season  was 
completely  booked,  my  treatise  on  Liszt  was  evidently  going  to  be  pub- 
lished and  now  the  opera  seemed  to  be  coming  into  its  own. 

Who  could  have  said,  on  that  glorious  July  day,  that  clouds  were 
massing  on  the  horizon,  that  they  would  soon  soar,  cover  the  sky, 
blot  out  the  sun  for  millions  of  lives,  spread  dismay  and  ruin  around 
the  world  and  engulf  the  nations  in  the  greatest  cataclysm  the  world 
has  ever  known?  Who  could  have  guessed  at  the  reign  of  terror  and 
hatred  that  was  to  be  loosed  on  earth? 

At  this  time  I  was  still  a  Russian  subject.   When  the  war  broke  out 
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our  servants  left  us  immediately.  My  little  boy,  Eric,  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  several  weeks  because  he  had  been  severely  injured  by  an 
older  boy  who  heard  us  speaking  English.  I  was  forced  to  report  to 
the  police  twice  a  week  as  an  enemy  alien  and  our  mail  was  tampered 
with.    Otherwise  we  were  not  molested. 

I  secured  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Polizei-President  and  went 
to  see  him.  He  received  me  cordially.  "What  kind  of  a  Russian  may 
you  be?    From  the  Baltic  Provinces?" 

"Worse,"  I  replied.    "From  St.  Petersburg." 

"Yes,  that  is  worse,"  he  said,  studying  a  little  notebook  in  his  hand. 
"And  your  wife?    Born  where?" 

"In  London." 

"Oh!    And  I  notice  that  her  mother  lives  with  you.    Born  where?" 

"In  London." 

Another  emphatic  "Oh!"  Then:  "You  have  a  little  son.  Born  where?" 

"In  London." 

"Oh!  Oh!"  he  shouted,  shaking  his  head  with  mock  severity.  "Three 
and  a  half  enemies  of  the  Empire  in  one  apartment.  What  am  I  going 
to  do  with  you?" 

I  explained  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  leave  the 
country  as  soon  as  possible  and  asked  him  when  it  could  be  arranged. 
He  could  give  me  no  reply.  Worse,  his  manner  seemed  to  indicate 
that  my  request  was  preposterous.  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  I  might 
not  be  able  to  get  away  at  all. 

I  tried  hard  to  concentrate  on  my  work  but  found  that  I  could  do 
nothing.  The  beautiful,  blue  sky  of  summer  seemed  overcast  with 
blood  and  death.  The  very  air  seemed  vibrant  with  incessant  thunder- 
ings  from  the  fields  of  battle.  Military  bands  passed  the  house  every 
day.  In  my  childhood  I  had  loved  the  sound  of  trumpets;  I  detested  it 
now. 

Weeks  of  anxiety  followed.  England  had  declared  war  on  Germany 
and  correspondence  with  that  country  was  cut  off.  Most  of  our  capital 
was  tied  up  in  London.  It  was  September,  my  concerts  in  Canada 
were  almost  due  to  begin,  apparently  I  could  not  get  away  and  financial 
disaster  was  imminent.  I  managed  to  make  a  few  friends  in  the  Police 
Department,  since  I  reported  there  at  regular  intervals,  and  I  was 
advised  to  appeal  to  the  highest  authority— Herr  von  Jagow,  Governor 
of  Berlin,  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Kaiser  himself.  Through  the  courtesy 
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of  Count  von  Hiilsen  I  was  given  an  introduction,  the  intermediary 
being  Baron  von   Mombart.    Herr  von  Jagow  urged  me  not  to 
patience;  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  me. 

One  of  the  noblest  gestures  of  friendship  I  have  ever  received 
came  at  this  time.  Early  one  afternoon  I  had  a  long  distance  call  from 
Albert  Noelte,  a  Munich  critic  who  was  an  admirer  of  Liszt  and  of 
mine.  He  had  heard  of  my  predicament  and  he  wanted  to  know  how 
things  were  going. 

"They  are  not  going  at  all,"  I  told  him,  "though  they  looked  so 
good  at  first.  I  am  assured  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country 
but  that  is  all  I  can  find  out." 

He  asked  me  how  my  finances  were.  I  told  him  they  were  in  bad 
shape.    "Perhaps  I  can  be  of  some  assistance?"  he  suggested. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  his  financial  standing,  so  I  said:  "That  is 
exceedingly  kind  of  you  but  I  am  afraid  a  few  hundreds  would  be  of 
very  little  use." 

"How  about  a  few  thousand?" 

"That  is  different!"  I  was  too  overwhelmed  by  such  generosity  to 
be  able  to  say  much  more. 

"Weil,  you  may  expect  me  to  arrive  with  it  in  a  day  or  two." 

Liberality  like  his  is  rare.  We  were  scarcely  more  than  acquain- 
tances and  I  was  listed  as  a  potential  enemy  of  his  country. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  I  was  surprised  by  two  visitors.  One 
was  a  plainclothesman,  the  other  a  gendarme.  "I  come  from  the 
Criminal  Department,"  the  detective  announced.  'Tour  long  distance 
call  from  Munich  was  overheard  and  reported  and  your  intention  to 
escape  from  the  country  stands  revealed." 

I  remonstrated,  but  it  did  me  no  good.  It  was  impossible  at  that 
late  hour  to  get  in  touch  with  headquarters  to  verify  my  statements. 
"I  am  sorry,"  he  insisted,  "but  it  is  my  duty  to  arrest  you." 

At  this  critical  moment  my  wife  intervened.  She  named  influential 
friends  in  Munich  who  were  deeply  concerned  about  us,  and  when 
that  did  no  good  she  brought  out  personal  letters  she  had  received 
in  reply  to  the  announcement  of  our  daughter's  marriage  from  Prince 
Alfons  of  Bavaria  and  Polizei-President  V.  D.  Heydte  of  Munich.  The 
man  was  plainly  impressed  by  this  evidence  of  our  standing  and 
apparently  quite  embarrassed.   The  letters  had  turned  the  scale.    "Very 
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well,"  he  said  at  last.  "But  you  must  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that 
you  will  not  leave  this  house  tonight.  I  shall  take  you  to  police  head- 
quarters at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  perhaps  the  case  can  be 
cleared  up  in  a  few  minutes."   He  was  very  polite  when  he  left. 

My  explanation  to  the  police  inspector  in  the  morning  was  satis- 
factory. He  dismissed  me  and  apologized  for  the  inconvenience  I 
had  suffered. 

From  there  I  went  directly  to  Herr  von  Jagow.  He  greeted  me  with 
a  smile.  "Your  hour  of  deliverance  has  come,"  he  said.  "  You  may  leave 
in  three  days." 

"Where  am  I  to  go?"  I  asked.  He  looked  at  me  blankly  and  I  re- 
peated my  question. 

"  "Where  to?'  you  ask?    Why,  to  Russia  of  course." 

"Russia!"  I  cried  in  dismay.  "Why,  I  was  to  be  in  Canada  in 
September!" 

"Canada?  That  is  out  of  the  question.  I  am  sorry,  but  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do." 

"Surely  you  can,  Your  Excellency."  I  pointed  to  my  permit  which 
lay  on  the  desk  awaiting  his  signature.  "Take  your  pen,  cross  out 
'Russia'  and  write  'U.S.A.'  in  its  place." 

"You  are  crazy!"  he  retorted  curtly.  But  I  knew  he  was  sympathetic 
and  I  pleaded  like  a  lawyer  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Finally  I  won. 
He  handed  me  the  permit,  properly  altered  and  signed,  shook  my  hand 
and  wished  me  a  pleasant  journey  to  New  York. 

The  next  day  Albert  Noelte  arrived  in  Berlin  from  Munich  carrying 
with  him  several  thousand  marks  in  gold.  I  hated  to  think  of  the  incon- 
venience it  must  have  caused  him  to  get  the  money,  knowing  as  I  did 
that  gold  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  on  the  first  day  of  the 
war.  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  have  the  permit  and  you  have  the  money. 
Now,  where  is  the  boat?" 

There  was  panic  among  Americans  abroad  at  that  time,  vain 
clamoring  for  passage  home;  even  those  accustomed  to  travelling  in  the 
utmost  luxury  were  happy  to  secure  third-class  accommodation  on  over- 
crowded steamers— anything  at  all,  if  only  they  could  get  back  to  the 
United  States.    I  might  have  to  wait  weeks  before  I  could  leave  Berlin. 

But  once  more  fortune  smiled  upon  me.  My  friend  Walter  Knupfer, 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Berlin  baritone,  Paul  Knupfer,  rang  me 
up  to  tell  me  about  a  friend  of  his  who  had  booked  passage  before 
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the  war  but  was  now  forbidden  to  leave  the  country.  There  was  my 
precious  booking,  and  at  the  pre-war  price! 

My  friends  in  the  various  headquarters  departments  were  almost  as 
pleased  as  I  was.  Everybody  expected  the  war  would  be  over  in  about 
six  months.  I  was  told  that  I  must  give  a  recital  in  the  Barracks  on  my 
return  to  Berlin,  no  other  hall  in  the  city  would  be  big  enough  to  hold 
the  "army  of  uniforms"  anxious  to  hear  me  play. 

I  left  for  Rotterdam  at  once.  From  the  Dutch  border  I  sent  a  cable 
to  Canada,  announcing  my  arrival  in  the  Netherlands.  The  answer  was 
waiting  for  me  in  Rotterdam:  "Tour  cancelled  on  account  of  your 
German  name." 

I  cabled  back:  "Everybody  knows  I  am  a  Russian." 
The  final  answer  was:  "But  your  name  is  German." 
I  might  write  a  great  deal  about  the  things  that  happened  to  me 
because  of  my  name.  Rubinstein's  words  came  back  often  to  my  mind: 
"Neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl".  In  Germany  I  was  a  Russian,  considered 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  English.  In  England,  I  would  be  a  German, 
and  as  a  German  I  was  now  barred  from  Canada.  Forward  I  might 
not,  backward  I  could  not  go.  So  I  sailed. 

On  board  the  overcrowded  Ryndam  I  met  various  old  acquain- 
tances, among  them  Karl  Muck,  since  1906  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  soon  to  be  dismissed  because  he  was  a  German, 
as  well  as  Alfred  Hertz,  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  sound 
of  trumpets  had  become  distasteful  to  me  in  Berlin.  I  learned  now  to 
dread  the  sight  of  searchlights  playing  from  the  darkened  English 
coast  over  the  sombre  waters  of  the  Channel.  I  had  always  viewed 
the  shores  of  England  with  joy  and  I  was  inexpressibly  sad. 

In  America  the  hysteria  was  to  develop  more  slowly,  but  no  less 
inexorably.  It  is  hard,  even  after  these  few  years,  to  realize  that  there 
were  many  long  months  when  German  professionals  were  not  allowed 
to  appear  in  public,  when  even  German  music  was  banned— no  Wagner, 
no  Bach,  no  Beethoven,  no  Brahms,  no  Schumann,  no  Haydn, 
no  Mendelssohn— 

Of  course  it  was  all  very  right  and  very  proper.  Music  is  a  great, 
moving  power  and  it  stirs  the  heart  deeply.  No  one  can  hate  the  enemy 
with  appropriate  ferocity  when  he  has  just  thrilled  to  music  created 
in  the  enemy's  country.    In  war  we  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  any 
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sympathy  for  the  other  side.  So  it  has  always  been,  so  it  will  be  as 
long  as  wars  are  fought. 

But  America  was  not  yet  in  the  war,  and  so  I  was  able  to  give 
several  recitals  in  New  York  and  the  Eastern  states.  I  was  glad  that 
I  could  repay  Noelte's  generous  loan. 

Like  many  another  performing  artist  I  was  to  discover  that  the 
profession  of  teaching  could  be  both  pleasant  and  lucrative.  At  that, 
it  was  not  an  entirely  new  line  for  me.  I  had  given  lessons  while  I 
was  with  Liszt,  I  had  taught  in  Chicago  and  in  1905  and  1906  I  had 
headed  the  piano  departments  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  in 
London  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  Manchester. 

In  1916  Isadora  Duncan,  the  dancer,  then  appearing  in  New  York, 
planned  a  tour  through  Greece.  I  had  met  her,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  we  might  appear  together  in  that  country.  I  was  to  perform  classical 
works  which  she  and  her  pupils  would  interpret.  She  developed  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  but  it  did  not  interest  me  very  much, 
though  I  was  assured  of  a  guarantee  running  into  four  figures  a  week 
with  expenses  on  top  of  that.  I  thought  the  project  was  rather  garish 
and  I  was  not  sure  that  a  tour  of  Greece  would  be  altogether  safe  in 
that  time  of  world  crisis.  Nevertheless  I  went  twice  to  see  her,  and 
each  time  she  posed  and  danced  with  her  pupils  for  more  than  an  hour. 
It  was  not  that  I  did  not  appreciate  her  skill,  but  I  was  not  really 
enthusiastic  about  her  style  of  dancing. 

"What  kind  of  a  man  is  this  Friedheim  of  yours?"  she  complained 
to  my  manager.  "I  gave  him  my  best,  and  he  gave  me  no  response  at  all." 

My  years  since  the  War  have  been  comparatively  uneventful.  After 
the  Armistice  I  received  a  cable  offering  me  the  post  of  conductor  of 
the  Konzertverein  Orchestra  in  Munich,  to  co-operate  with  Hans  Pfitzner, 
a  much-talked  of  composer  in  those  days.  I  considered  the  offer  seriously 
but  finally  refused,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  my  wife  and  her 
friends.  The  point  was  that  I  was  satisfied  with  my  teaching  in  New  York, 
which  was  not  only  successful  but  lucrative,  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
make  a  change  in  that  uncertain  period.  Richard  Strauss  congratulated 
me  some  time  later  on  my  decision.  "The  best  young  musicians  were 
killed  during  the  war,"  he  said,  "and  the  new  crop  is  raw,  unpolished 
and  disoriented.  You  did  well  not  to  go."  It  was  good  to  see  Strauss 
again  after  several  years,  good  to  be  able  to  talk  over  old  times  with  him. 
His  appearances  in  New  York  were  a  triumph  for  Strauss  the  composer, 
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but  few  of  his  hearers  realized  in  1922  that  Strauss,  the  conductor,  was 
equally  great.  The  fame  of  his  written  works  has  overshadowed  his 
achievements  with  the  baton. 

At  long  last,  after  five  years  of  war  and  separation,  my  wife  was 
to  join  me  in  America,  bringing  with  her  my  son,  Eric,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  since  he  was  four  years  old.  True,  undeterred  by  the  menace 
of  mines  and  submarines,  she  had  almost  succeeded  in  1917  in  over- 
coming the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
Germany  for  New  York  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

Now  the  war  was  over,  and  in  June  1919  she  reached  Rotterdam; 
only  to  find  that  all  steamers  to  America  had  been  sequestered  as  troop- 
ships. For  ten  weeks  she  waited  futilely,  then  cabled  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  from  this  end. 

I  hastened  to  Washington,  but  it  was  Sunday  when  I  arrived  there 
and  everybody  who  could  have  helped  was  out  of  town.  In  the  end  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  hold  of  Congressman  Wagner,  who  sat 
for  our  district  in  New  York  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  be  too  gracious  at  first,  since  I  was  intruding  on  a  week 
end,  but  at  least  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  me.  "First  of  all,"  he  said, 
"tell  me  who  you  are." 

"Well,"  I  began,  "I  had  the  honor  of  playing  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  White  House  for  President  Taft." 

"You  played  at  the  White  House?  Come  along,  I  hope  we  can  find 
the  two  men  we  need." 

We  found  them,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours  everything  was  settled 
by  cable. 

Two  weeks  later  my  wife  and  my  son  arrived  in  New  York. 


CHAPTER 
TWENTY-FOUR 


"Transitions" 


In  recent  years  I  have  done  very  little  concertizing  except  at  private 
soirees.  I  have  edited  a  considerable  quantity  of  music;  I  have  written 
a  number  of  articles  and  a  book  or  two.  But  I  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  teaching,  in  New  York  and  in  Toronto  as  well  as  in  California,  where 
poor  health  compelled  me  to  spend  some  time. 

A  few  large  concerts  there  have  been,  to  be  sure.  In  the  the  spring 
of  1923  I  gave  two  recitals  in  Toronto;  I  played  Liszt's  E  flat  Concerto 
with  the  newly-organized  orchestra  there,  receiving  splendid  assistance 
from  the  conductor,  Luigi  von  Kunitz,  formerly  Ysaye's  assistant  con- 
ductor in  Cincinnati.  These  concerts  were  under  the  patronage  of 
Sir  Albert  Edward  and  Lady  Gooderham,  both  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  art.  And  in  1924  and  1925  I  gave  a  few  recitals  in  New  York  under  the 
management  of  my  old  friend,  Daniel  Mayer. 

Then  there  was  my  symphonic  poem  "Transitions".  I  outlined  it 
in  1924  while  Madeleine  and  I  were  visiting  her  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
Julie  and  Hugh  Hodson,  in  London.  I  based  it  on  the  main  dogma 
of  the  esoteric  Hindu  religion  which  appealed  to  me  as  an  excellent 
subject  for  such  a  composition.  I  did  not  complete  it  until  after  my 
return  to  the  United  States,  where  we  were  joined  by  my  daughter 
Mignon  and  my  granddaughter,  Jacqueline  Kremer. 

When  the  score  was  finished,  in  1925,  I  sent  it  to  von  Kunitz  in 
Toronto.  His  orchestra  was  still  too  young  to  be  thoroughly  trained 
for  the  production  of  complicated  novelties,  but  I  knew  that  if  he  found 
the  music  to  his  liking  he  would  do  his  best  to  give  his  audience  a 
conscientious  and  lucid  rendition  of  the  work. 
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It  was  performed  to  a  capacity  house  in  the  spring  of  1926  and 
people  were  turned  away.  It  met  with  an  excellent  reception,  better 
than  I  expected  for  a  composition  ending  in  pianissimo  chords  to  indi- 
cate the  disintegration  of  the  individual  for  further  "Transitions".  The 
press  received  it  with  praise,  stressing  my  moderation  in  the  use  of 
technical  means.  The  notices  were  effectively  summed  up  in  an  article 
by  W.  J.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Sun,  the  last  of  those  incompar- 
able veteran  New  York  critics  whose  decades  of  witty,  caustic  criticism 
caused  many  a  heartache  to  artists,  and  whose  words  of  praise  were 
therefore  all  the  more  to  be  valued.    (See  Appendix  III.) 

In  California  I  engaged  in  a  type  of  concert  work  which  was  com- 
pletely new  to  me.  I  broadcast  from  Station  KFI,  Los  Angeles,  half 
an  hour  every  Thursday  night  for  seventeen  weeks. 

I  enjoyed  many  pleasant  associations  in  California,  but  perhaps 
none  was  as  noteworthy  as  the  few  hours  I  spent  with  Albert  Einstein. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  scientist  was  ever  so  widely  recognized.  More 
than  twenty  years  earlier  I  had  had  heated  discussions  about  him  with 
intelligent  Russian  students  in  Munich,  and  he  was  even  then  a  celeb- 
rity in  the  academic  world.  Now  every  man  in  the  street  knows  his 
name  for,  like  Newton  and  Kant,  he  has  dared  to  rebuild  the  theory 
of  the  universe.  So  staggering  are  his  hypotheses  and  his  almost  un- 
fathomable vision  of  the  unity  of  space  and  time  that  their  very  mystery 
has  served  to  make  them  familiar,  at  least  in  name,  to  everybody.  I 
spent  part  of  an  afternoon  in  his  temporary  home  in  Pasadena  and 
we  had  some  music.  First  I  played  Bach  and  Liszt,  then  he  brought 
out  a  very  fine  old  Italian  violin  and  joined  me  in  selections  from 
Wagner,  Tschaikowski,  Brahms,  Sinding  and  Gabriel-Marie.  I  have 
heard  many  a  distinguished  scientist  talk  intelligently  about  music,  but 
never  before  have  I  met  one  who  could  not  only  talk  but  also  play  with 
genuine  understanding  and  remarkable  purity  of  tone. 


CHAPTER 
TWENTY-FIVE 
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It  has  been  a  long  day,  and  I  am  a  bit  saddened.  For  today  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  my  very  dear  friend  and  pupil,  Jacques  Fried- 
berger.  No  more  shall  we  discuss  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  No 
longer  shall  I  find  myself  ever  marvelling  anew  at  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  classical  literature  of  all  nations.  Never  again  shall  I  hear 
his  beautiful  playing  of  the  piano.  But  no  longer  shall  I  have  to  deplore 
the  unconquerable  nervousness  which  kept  this  thorough  musician  out 
of  his  proper  place  among  the  famous  great. 

And  the  day  has  dealt  kindly  with  me  too,  for  I  have  received  from 
far-off  Java  a  letter  from  a  former  Toronto  pupil,  Colin  McPhee,  perhaps 
the  most  gifted  pupil  I  ever  had.  His  innate  musical  sense,  his  sturdy 
application  and  a  striking  personality  marked  him  out  for  a  brilliant 
career  on  the  concert  platform.  I  felt  a  sense  of  personal  loss  when, 
after  I  left  Canada,  he  gave  up  the  piano  altogether  and  applied  himself 
entirely  to  composition.  Now  he  is  in  Java  and  other  distant  lands, 
seeking  new  inspiration  in  the  relatively  unfamiliar  native  music.  Yet 
I  must  not  criticise  him  because  he  has  neglected  my  favorite  instru- 
ment.   Did  I  not  do  the  same  thing  when  I  was  his  age? 

The  westering  sun  is  sinking  slowly  and  a  path  of  flame  is  thrown 
across  the  Hudson. 

Below  me  the  stream  of  traffic  flows  along  the  Drive.  People  hurry 
past,  each  intent  upon  his  own  dreams,  his  own  illusions.  And 
Fate  will  deal  kindly  or  unkindly  with  each  one,  in  no  predictable 
pattern. 
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It  is  of  the  past  I  have  written,  of  a  past  which  began  long  ago  and 
far  away. 

Can  it  really  be  so  long  since  the  small  boy  who  was  I  stepped  out 
intrepidly  before  a  brilliant  Czarist  audience  to  make  that  first  bow 
destined  to  be  repeated  so  many  times  down  the  years? 

And  if  it  was  so  long  ago,  why  do  I  still  feel  the  thrill  of  my  first 
meeting  with  Liszt  and  the  joy  that  was  mine  when  I  was  enrolled 
among  his  disciples? 

Youth  dreams  mad  dreams,  and  rare  is  the  man  whose  desires  find 
perfect  fulfillment.  One  learns  to  stem  the  flood  of  one's  too  extravagant 
visions,  even  to  find  peace  when  renunciation  is  required. 

Does  any  man  follow  the  path  of  his  own  choosing?  Or  is  he 
led  by  force  or  circumstance?  In  the  end  it  hardly  matters.  Some- 
thing has  lured  him  on,  an  unattainable  something  never  quite  to 
be  grasped. 

Only  his  footprints  remain. 

I  have  walked  in  the  path  of  the  makers  of  music  and  dreamed 
their  dreams. 

It  all  seems  so  clear  now. 

And  I  am  content. 
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Liszt  the  Writer 

By  Arthur  Freedheim 


Liszt's  last  book,  "The  Gypsies  and  Their  Music  in  Hungary",  is 
a  casual  work,  as  many  of  his  writings  had  to  be.  It  was  developed  from 
a  description  in  his  Preface  to  the  "Hungarian  Rhapsodies".  The  re- 
moulded Preface  forms  the  last  chapter  of  the  book.  Kapp  considers  this 
to  be  Liszt's  "weakest  work  in  spite  of  its  many  merits",  and  "altogether 
too  prolix  and  too  intricate".  After  a  repeated  study  of  the  book,  one 
must  conclude  that  "prolix"  should  read  "detailed",  and  "intricate"  should 
be  "far-sighted".  There  are  occasional  lengths  and  digressions  it  is  true, 
but  there  are  reasons  for  them  in  the  subject  itself.  One  might  easily 
come  to  a  conclusion  diametrically  opposed  to  Kapp's:  that  this  is  essen- 
tially Liszt's  most  important  literary  achievement. 

Liszt's  book  on  Chopin  was  a  monograph  on  a  musician,  and  he 
put  into  it  all  that  a  monograph  calls  for.  In  die  case  of  the  "Gypsy" 
book  he  was  dealing  with  a  subject  that  demanded  proof,  for  the  main 
point  does  not  prove  itself.  Through  subtle  induction,  however,  Liszt 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  can  be  regarded  as  credible  evidence,  at 
least  until  better  proof  is  offered  by  those  who  would  contradict  him. 

We  have  seen  how  harmful  some  of  Liszt's  music  was  to  him  during 
his  lifetime,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  under  the  circumstances. 
But  that  an  essentially  artistic,  factual  and  well-meant  printed  book, 
for  the  perusal  of  anybody  who  can  read,  could  be  used  against  the 
author  personally  and  affect  the  disposal  of  his  bodily  remains  after  his 
death,  is  less  comprehensible.  Yet  this  is  what  actually  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Liszt  and  his  book  on  "Gypsies". 

When,    after  his   passing   in   Bayreuth   in    18S6,    the   question  of 
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whether  his  body  should  be  transported  to  Weimar,  Budapest  or  Rome 
arose,  the  Authors'  and  Artists'  Association  of  Budapest  proposed  that 
the  remains  be  brought  to  Budapest  in  state.  But  because  of  Liszt's 
"anti-national  'The  Gypsies  and  their  Music  in  Hungary  ",  this  was  re- 
jected at  a  meeting  27  February  1887,  when  Prime  Minister  Tizsa  called 
Liszt  a  "common  comedian"!  Because  of  the  importance  of  Liszt  to 
his  Fatherland,  from  an  ethical  standpoint  this  comment  was  gratuitous 
and  in  the  worst  possible  taste;  from  a  literary  standpoint  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  Hungarian  administration  had  the  right  to  offer  any 
opinion  of  the  book  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  or  to  pass  any  such 
judgment  on  Liszt  as  an  artist  and  author. 

Early  in  the  book,  in  the  section  called  "Romanys  and  Magyars", 
Liszt  says: 

"Maybe  some,  —  and  they  Hungarian  by  birth  —  who 
are  experts  and  scientists  in  these  matters,  will  ask  why  it  is 
that  toe  ascribe  this  music  especially  to  the  Gypsies,  of 
whom  they  are  so  proud,  as  of  some  national  property;  why, 
in  their  opinion,  we  confound  the  question  by  ascribing  the 
honor  of  invention  exclusively  to  those  who  are  generally 
accepted  as  performers  and  reciters,  not  creators?  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  first  impulse  of  a  great  number  of  civil- 
ized musicians,  who  liave  given  themselves  over  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  this  branch,  is  to  protest  our  declara- 
tion that  the  music  in  Hungary  which  was  executed  and 
made  famous  by  the  Gypsies,  belongs  to  the  Gypsies.  To 
enter  into  a  deep  and  decisive  dissertation  upon  this  ques- 
tion is  all  the  more  difficult,  in  that  the  material  and  the 
facts  collected  upon  the  subject  are  of  an  exceptionally 
uncertain  and  doubtful  kind  and  rest  only  upon  induction!' 
Further,  in  Section  V,  Liszt  says: 

"In  Hungary  all  native  music,  in  its  origin,  is  divided 
naturally  into  melody  destined  for  song  or  melody  for  the 
dance.  The  close  relationship  between  both  is  so  noticeable 
that  in  character  they  could  be  called  identical.  At  first 
blush  it  appears  —  we  admit  —  as  if  the  Gypsies  had 
absolutely  no  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  'sung'  melodies 
adapted  to  Magyar  texts  and  circulated  by  Magyars  alone, 
U  here  tJic  one  has  been  attributed  to  shepherds  and  the 
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other  to  warriors  of  the  Magyar  race  and  language.   In  the 
first  place  it  must  be  settled,  through  the  lack  of  proof  ad 
rem  et  ad  hoc,  whether  the  origin  of  the  dance  melodies 
can  be  claimed  by  the  Hungarians  as  their  own.   On  what 
basis  can  any  conclusion  be  established  which  will  prove 
that  the  Hungarians  did  not  adapt  their  choreographic 
practices  to  music  which  the  Gypsies  brought?    Or  who 
could  prove  decisively  that,  in  former  times,  the  Gypsies 
had  neither  dances  nor  music  of  their  own  but  derived  both 
melody  and  rhythm  from  the  Hungarians?    Unfortunately 
there  are  not  sufficient  proofs  on  this  subject  to  give  irrefu- 
table support  to  either  opinion.    For  that  reason  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  plead  for  one  view  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  collection  of  conjectures  which  may  sway 
the  mind  in  this  direction  or  the  opposite." 
It  will  be  observed  that  Liszt  had  not  made  things  easy  in  advance 
for  his   opponents,   provided  they   really  intended  to  proceed  impar- 
tially and  honestly  against  him.    Liszt  learned  the  true  spirit  of  the 
music  of  the  Magyars  from  its  real  source,  the  camps  of  the  Gypsies. 
Everything   that  was   available   in   the   way   of   documents,   letters   or 
printed  music,  belonging  to   the  State   or  in  private  possession,  was 
placed  at  his  disposal,  perhaps  more  readily  than  some  other  things; 
and  what  he  did  not  understand  in  Hungarian  was  willingly  and  faith- 
fully translated  for  him.    Moreover,  Liszt  possessed  an  almost  infallible 
judgment  in  matters  musical,  as  he  proved  on  many  occasions.   Finally, 
as  he  stood  behind  his  opinion  with  the  full  authority  of  his  world- 
famous  name  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  for  this  reason  alone, 
he  would  have  been  treated  with  at  least  some  respect.    But  the  con- 
trary was  the  case,  —  even  though  Liszt's  love  for  his  country  was  never 
questioned  by  anybody,  especially  in  Hungary,  except  by  a  handful 
of  musicians  and  dilettante  of  rank  (or  no  rank)  of  the  type  we  call 
"professional  patriots"  today,  and  by  the  dignified  defenders  of  national 
art  whose  scholarly  wisdom  enlightened  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on 
27  February  1887. 

To  get  at  the  root  of  the  conjectures  which  Liszt's  acuteness  of 
perception  makes  so  plausible,  some  extracts  will  be  given  here,  as 
closely  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

After  a  summary  of  the  origins  and  distribution  of  national  epic 
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poems,  the  Gypsies  are  introduced  in  these  words: 

"Suddenly  one  day,  among  the  people  of  Europe,  a 
tribe  appeared  of  whom  no  one  was  able  to  say  whence  it 
came.  It  spread  over  our  Continent  displaying  no  desire 
for  conquest,  and  also  no  striving  for  a  domicile.  It  mani- 
fested no  longing  to  appropriate  an  inch  of  land,  nor 
allowed  anybody  to  take  up  an  hour  of  its  time.  It  was  not 
submissive,  neither  would  it  place  itself  under  subordi- 
nation. It  refused  to  accept  anything  from  others,  but  had 
no  inclination  to  give  either.  It  did  not  talk  about  the 
African  or  Asiatic  plateau  from  which  it  had  descended, 
nor  plead  the  need  of  seeking  another  sky.  It  carried  no. 
memories;  it  betrayed  no  hopes;  it  denied  itself  the  advan- 
tages of  colonization;  and  at  the  same  time  it  remained 
too  proud  of  its  sad  race  to  condescend  to  mingle  it  with 
another.  It  lived  in  contentment,  repulsing  every  foreign 
element,  taking  no  advantage  of  the  civilization  of  Christi- 
anity; yet  it  lived  side  by  side  with  the  latter,  just  as  anti- 
pathetic toward  it  as  toward  other  creeds  of  which  it  was 
cognizant,  scorning  them  in  the  same  manner.  This  people 
exercises  an  indescribable,  indestructible  magic  upon  civ- 
ilized nations,  like  some  mysterious  legacy  carried  over  from 
century  to  century.  Yet  this  people,  starved  as  it  is,  has  the 
power  nevertheless,  through  its  energetic  and  alluring 
traits,  of  captivating  our  great  poets.  This  heterogeneous 
people,  with  its  untameable,  intractable  and  inexplicable 
character,  was  nevertheless  to  conceal  some  great  virtues 
in  its  heart:  for,  worthy  of  being  idealized,  it  idealized 
itself  in  a  distinctive  art"  .  .  . 

"There  are  ballads  and  romances  to  be  found  among 
the  Gypsies,  but  their  few  lays,  fabricated  in  a  clumsy 
manner  from  their  own  language  or  borrowed  from  others, 
rank  no  higher  than  awkward  experiments  not  to  be  classed 
wilh  works  of  art.  A  certain  degree  of  intellectual  culture 
is  taken  for  granted  when  we  put  words  together  to  create 
verses.  Inspiration  is  enough  to  give  expression  to  the 
lone  In  singing,  especially  telien  the  song  is  without  words. 
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This  is  exactly  what  is  encompassed  in  the  character  of 
instrumental  music.  It  lets  the  emotions  radiate  and  shine 
in  their  own  character  without  presuming  to  display  tltem 
as  real  or  imaginary  representations.  Among  all  the  arts, 
there  is  none  more  fitting  for  expressing  the  emotions  in  the 
quintessence  of  their  loftiest  impulse,  purified  from  the 
dross  of  ignoble  and  profane  aberrations,  than  instrumental 
music,  so  that  they  manifest  their  innermost  splendor,  and 
flow  directly  from  the  heart,  like  the  fragrant  sap  from  a 
gaping  wound  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree" 

With  this   style   of  introduction,   then,  Liszt  arrives   at  the  form, 
the  conception  of  the  "musical  epopee": 

"In  reflecting  upon  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  music 
of  the  Gypsies,  with  an  insight  into  their  importance,  and 
therefore  with  an  understanding  of  their  successive  and 
formalized  collection,  one  feels  almost  justified,  in  giving 
such  a  collection  the  name  of  Nationalepos.  Yes!  Although 
we  neither  have  to  identify  two  essentially  different  things, 
nor  intend  to  draw  any  minute  and  capricious  comparison 
between  an  epical  work  and  a  cycle  of  music,  we  propose 
of  our  own  accord  to  give  this  music  the  title  of  Epos,  and 
certainly  the  analogy  of  inspiration  which  manifests  itself 
in  every  possible  way  in  it  justifies  this.  It  is  all  one,  all 
heroic,  stamped  with  the  genius  of  a  race.  Every  important 
national-poem  culminates  in  a  Book,  this  Book  forming 
the  deep  source  out  of  which  the  people  draw  their  con- 
sciousness of  themselves.  Consequently,  it  must  be  said 
that,  as  the  Gypsies  scorned  all  characteristics  which  might 
resemble  the  different  mixtures  constituting  modern  races, 
and  remained,  nevertheless,  a  definite  people  endowed 
with  wonderful  vitality,  they  had  to  have  their  Book,  al- 
though they  have  no  ability  to  conceive  or  even  imagine 
a  book  as  we  know  it.  They  were  unable  to  speak  the 
facts  or  utter  the  symbolic  narratives  which  were  in 
their  memory  or  which  they  invented,  so  they  sang  them 
instead.  And  these  songs,  free  from  narratives,  facts,  events. 
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persons  and  national  types,  nevertheless  form  an  Epos:   for 
they  voice  only  such  emotions,  agitations  and  impressions 
as  are  familiar  and  national  to  these  people  and  belong  to 
them  exclusively.   Yes,  belong  to  them  alone.   This  is  their 
property  —  decidedly  theirs  —  only  theirs?' 
This  was  evidently  a  discovery  which  forced  itself  upon  Liszt  in- 
tuitively  and   which  he   could  not  reject.    After   he   had   sufficiently 
penetrated  his  material  he  went  radically  to  work  to  gather  the  most 
substantial  support  possible,  letting  nothing  escape  that  could  be  con- 
ducive to  his  purpose.    Copiousness,  therefore,  was  a  necessity  in  the 
writing  —  as  it  is  in  this  resume. 

One  chapter  which  treats  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  Gypsies 
contains  the  following: 

"To  have  arrived  at  the  incorrigible  habit  of  living  at 
the  expense  of  others,  in  proud  idleness  and  distressingly 
good  spirits,  they  must  have  lived  during  a  long  period 
within  reach  of  a  people  who  provided  them  with  means, 
and  who  had  sufficient  means  to  give.  It  follows  that  they 
must  have  lived  within  reach  of  a  civilized  people.  Most 
of  the  scientists  who  occupy  themselves  with  these  strange 
phenomena  are  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Romanys 
(as  the  Gypsies  call  themselves)  originated  in  India,  a  sup- 
position which  is  strengthened  by  a  certain  resemblance 
between  their  idiom  and  the  idiom  of  Sanskrit,  between 
their  type  of  physiognomy  and  certain  East  Indian  racial 
features,  and  the  type  of  the  physiognomy  and  the  traits  of 
races  domiciled  in  some  regions  of  those  immense  lands. 
These  Gypsies,  in  particular,  they  judge  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  that  part  of  the  population  of  India  known  as 
Pariahs.  This  hypothesis  is  advanced  by  those  whose  voice 
in  this  matter  is  considered  competent,  and  has  been  so  gen- 
erally accepted  that  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  logical  in 
every  way.  It  appears  to  us  as  the  likeliest  explanation, 
from  a  psychological  as  well  as  a  poetical  standpoint. 

"In  the  sacrosanct  hierarchy  of  the  Hindus,  the  Pariahs 
were  placed  beneath  the  four  castes  of  which  their  nation 
is  composed,  and  later  —  under  the  law  of  Manu,  raised  to 
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the  height  of  a  dogmatic  legend  —  were  assumed  to  be  of 
alien  origin.  According  to  this  doctrine,  after  the  creation, 
which  came  in  tlie  order  of  the  classes,  the  Parialis,  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Aryan  race  at  all,  were  not  classed 
as  humanity:  they  had  not  originated  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  substance  of  'godliness'.  Had  the  Pariahs  not 
existed,  one  might  be  asked  to  believe  that  the  Aryans 
found  only  uninhabited  lands  when  they  crossed  the  Indus. 
Yet  they  must  have  come  across  natives  out  of  whom  they 
made  a  conquered  people,  for  no  nation  decrees  against 
itself  an  ostracism  like  that  which  befell  the  Pariahs.  It 
does  not  excommunicate  a  part  of  its  own  body;  it  does  not 
consign  it  to  an  eternal  curse  by  denying  it  water  and  fire. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  substantially  proven  than  the 
fact  that  the  Gypsies  of  today  are  the  progeny  of  the 
Pariahs,  a  people  downtrodden  by  a  civilized  nation,  whose 
defiant  superiority  deliberately  annihilated  the  last  traces 
of  its  culture  and  its  inner  organization,  without  any  com- 
pensation whatever,  and  debased  it  to  the  state  of  animals 
stripped  of  all  religious  and  moral  authority.  As  the  Gyp- 
sies possess  neither  authority,  which  lends  head  and  thought 
to  a  nation,  nor  work,  which  determines  and  governs  free- 
dom, they  must  be  the  descendants  of  the  Parialis,  who 
were  forcibly  deprived  of  both  of  these  essential  social 
organisms:  authority,  which  constitutes  society,  and  work, 
which  animates  it. 

"In  their  knowledge  that  they  must  always  be  scorned 
and  persecuted,  however,  there  were  undoubtedly  many 
among  them  who  rebelled  violently  against  this  heart-break- 
ing spiritual  condition,  striving  to  make  an  end  of  it  at  any 
price.  But,  powerless  against  treacherous  hate,  low  revenge, 
and  the  cunning  of  incendiaries,  and  subject  to  nocturnal 
massacres,  they  took  to  flight  rather  than  submit  to  further 
slaughter.  Many  families  were  forced  to  risk  the  experi- 
ment of  leaving  a  Fatherland  whose  earth  and  whose  sky 
had  been  taken  from  them  under  the  pretext  that  the  one 
was  too  good  for  them  to  build  upon,  the  other,  so  high 
as  to  remain  deaf  to  their  supplications.    They  possessed 
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themselves  of  the  whole  earth  for  their  Fatherland;  any 
soil  where  they  trod  belonged  to  them;  every  soil  was 
agreeable  to  them,  provided  they  could  roam  over  it  in  un- 
checked freedom.  Their  family  is  a  tribe,  propagated  and 
congregated  by  chance;  a  blanket  spread  across  a  few 
branches,  a  fragile  'adoupd,  suffices  for  their  abode.  Any- 
thing that  they  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
they  look  upon  as  their  property." 

There  the  three  qualities  which  characterize  the  Gypsy  are  ex- 
plained, and  this  exhausts  the  subject:  the  inclination  for  boundless 
and  unfettered  freedom  and  the  pride  of  integrity;  the  fact  that,  in  his 
isolation,  the  Gypsy  has  remained  the  same  ever  since  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe  centuries  ago;  and  the  immeasurable  devotion  to  nature 
by  which  his  whole  being  is  consumed.  Liszt  devotes  several  pages  of 
his  book  to  the  "sense  of  feeling  for  nature"  in  general,  and  says  specifi- 
cally of  the  Gypsies: 

"It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  complete  fusion 
with  nature   than   that   of  the   Gypsy.    His  reason  suc- 
cumbs to  a  constant  change  of  aspects  and  sensations. 
Through  this,  his  heart  learns  boredom  and  aversion  to  all 
that  is  reposeful,  peaceful;  hence  the  semi-light,  semi-col- 
ored, semi-toned,  semi-sounding  moods  in  his  soul.  At  the 
same  time,  his  whole  being  is  absorbed  in  an  exaggerated 
taste  for  immoderate  excitements  which  turn  all  passiveness 
into  motion,  and  in  this  manner  his  spirit  lives  in  an  invari- 
able state  of  fever.    Extremism  becomes  the  principle  of 
his  practise;  he  feels  well  only  through  inner  excitements, 
carried  to  outward  extremes" 
And  if,  as  Huneker  says,  the  spirit  of  Rousseau  floats  around  in 
the  background  of  all  the  ideals  of  the  youthful  Liszt,  here  the  man  of 
maturity,  denying  none  of  his  deep  enthusiasm  for  nature,  intervenes 
nevertheless  in  pronounced  opposition  to  the  fanatic  of  nature,  and  is 
careful  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  giving  oneself  over  exclusively  to 
the  service  of  the  tyrannical  Goddess! 

"The  man  becomes  savage  with  the  beast,  tender  with 
the  dove;  he  slumbers  under  the  balsamic  odors  of  the 
flowers,  and  stretches  himself  upward,  fiery  and  luxuriant 
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like  a  panther.  Intoxicated  by  the  sun,  his  pride  dilates 
boundlessly;  trembling  in  resentment  at  being  snatched 
from  danger,  his  courage  is  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  clefts 
and  fissures  in  the  mountain  heights,  his  forehead  is  flooded 
with  the  breeze  of  the  glaciers,  and  he  is  soon  lost  to  sight 
among  hills  and  plains  in  a  habitation  free  from  danger. 
In  this  manner  he  changes  constantly:  a  continual  embodi- 
ment of  fearless  impetuosity.  Now,  in  short,  the  Gypsy, 
whom  nature  can  inspire  to  violent  intoxication,  has  in- 
stinctively found  the  secret  to  produce  the  character,  the 
power,  and  the  intoxication  of  Art.  His  songs  are  con- 
stantly affected  with  the  delirium  of  the  utmost  rejoicing 
and  the  relaxation  of  undaunted  apathy,  which  in  life  are 
the  traits  of  their  authors.  Out  of  the  sum  of  all  modula- 
tions they  form  continual  'contrasts'  evolving  from  souls 
which  have  learned  the  impotence  which  satiety  leaves 
behind,  after  oscillating  between  orgy  and  disgust,  between 
the  presumptuous  conceit  which  seizes  those  intoxicated 
with  life  and  the  sun,  and  the  frightful  void  which  arises 
from  the  inadequacy  of  assuagement"  .  .  . 

"Of  all  the  feelings  which  the  Gypsy  reveals  in  his 
music,  pain  is  the  most  vivid;  pride,  the  most  prominent!" 

For  this  intoxication  with  sun  and  life  is  due  to  a  pride  which, 
because  of  the  racial  disposition  of  the  Gypsy,  needs  only  a  touch  to 
awaken  it;  but  the  inadequacy  of  assuagement  is  due  to  the  pain  to 
which  the  Gypsy,  as  an  outcast,  is  likewise  predisposed.  So  both  pride 
and  pain,  always  to  a  certain  degree  potential  in  him,  emerge  in  a 
magnified  state  in  his  music. 

The  first  of  the  three  chief  qualities  of  the  Gypsies  specified  before, 
the  impetus  of  freedom,  is  reflected  in  the  form  of  the  Gypsy  music: 

"The  music  of  the  Gypsies  belongs  in  the  sphere  of 
improvisation  rather  than  in  any  other,  without  which  it 
would  have  no  power  to  exist.  The  real  artist  among  the 
Gypsies  is  he  who,  taking  up  a  theme  from  a  song  or  dance 
melody  as  his  only  text,  as  the  epigraph  of  his  poem,  and 
without  losing  sight  of  the  central  idea  for  a  moment,  will 
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paraphrase  digressively  in  continued  improvisations.  He  is 
most  admired  who  adorns  his  theme  with  such  a  profu- 
sion of  scales,  appoggiatura,  tremolos,  arpeggios,  diatonic 
and  chromatic  passages  and  tonal-groups,  that  the  original 
thought  scarcely  appears  under  all  this  luxurious  embroi- 
dery, like  the  hidden  cloth  of  a  coat  sleeve  shining  through 
the  artistically-wrought  lace  which  covers  it  under  a  closely 
colored  net.  And  yet  it  could  no  more  disappear  than  this 
dark-hued  cloth;  for,  like  the  cloth,  it  is  the  material,  the 
raw  matter,  on  which  the  form  is  carried.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  believe  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  musical 
Gypsies,  when  they  yield  to  momentary  inspirations,  to 
forget  the  original  formulae  of  their  initial  melodies.  On 
the  contrary,  these  are  essential,  for  they  contain  the  typi- 
cal quality  of  feeling  that  arouses  this  frenzy  for  art,  and 
this  must  be  firmly  established  in  order  to  leave  sufficient 
scope  for  individual  freedom  of  interpretation,  paraphrase 
and  ornamentation.  The  Gypsies  also  treat  authentic  ver- 
sions with  respect;  and  their  manner  of  reading  them,  or 
rather  reciting  them  through  luxuriant  ornamentations,  long 
paraphrases  and  remote  deviations,  is  essential  to  guard  the 
purity  of  the  basic  text.  Oral  musical  traditions  are  rooted 
in  assured  and  scrupulous  faith.  As  the  mother  teaches  lier 
children  how  to  express  themselves  in  their  language,  so 
one  Gypsy  musician  teaches  the  other.  They  have  never 
shown  any  need  for  notation." 
Liszt  then  draws  attention  to  the  special  "composition-technical" 
character  of  Gypsy  music,  and  determines  the  chief  characteristics  from 
which  all  its  other  singularities  arise.  These  are:  "The  lack  of  inter- 
mediary modulations;  their  intervals,  obsolete  in  Europe;  their  rhythms, 
belonging  definitely  to  the  Gypsy  race;  and,  finally,  their  luxuriant 
fiorituri,  Oriental  in  the  highest  degree." 

Later  he  refers  to  Greece,  "where  the  musical  scale  was  likewise 
divided  into  much  smaller  intervals  than  our  own,  and  where,  it  appears, 
every  kind  of  music  in  Asia  Minor  originated.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  even  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indus."  And  he  thinks  the  time  has  arrived  for  men  of 
science  to  investigate  the  resemblance  between  the  music  and  language 
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of  the  Gypsies  and  those  of  Hindustan. 
Liszt  then  adds: 

"In  consequence  of  their  sudden  transitions  from  one 
key  to  another  very  distant  one,  owing  to  their  intervals, 
their  ease  in  the  treatment  of  half-tones  and  even  quarter- 
tones,  (one  interval  so  offensive  to  our  ears  as  to  seem  false) 
one  has  the  impression  of  recognizing  in  their  music  some- 
thing of  the  tonal  system  of  the  Hindus.  Again,  in  their 
language  one  meets  with  inflections  and  terminations  from 
the  Sanskrit.  In  spite  of  a  few  traditional  suppositions  to 
the  contrary,  the  Gypsies  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
they  are  themselves  the  creators  of  their  art.  They  believe 
firmly  that  they  invented  it  themselves,  for  their  own  use, 
for  their  own  sake,  for  singing  by  themselves,  as  a  vehicle 
for  their  most  sincere,  most  stirring  monologues" 
In  Hungary,  this  art  of  the  Gypsies  is  as  old  as  the  Gypsies  them- 
selves: 

"As  early  as  the  year  1219,  when  King  Andreas  II 
returned  from  lerusalem,  writers  spoke  of  Gypsies  in  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Ladislaus,  1272-1290,  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  their  number  was  noted.  The  first  writ- 
ers who  treat  of  them  describe  them  as  given  to  a  nomadic 
life,  carrying  on  here  and  there  the  craft  of  smithing, 
but  known  principally  as  excellent  musicians.  This  might 
lead  to  the  conjecture  that  they  had  formed  orchestras, 
influenced  even  then  by  the  festivities  and  feasts  of  the 
court  and  of  the  Magyar  nation.  Even  the  silence  regard- 
ing this  in  the  chronicles  might  be  regarded  as  proof  that 
this  supposition  is  fact,  for  writers  display  not  the  slightest 
astonishment  later  in  recording  the  admiration  which  tlic 
Gypsies  provoked  with  their  music  in  the  first  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  as,  for  instance,  at  the  feasts  given  by 
Emmerich  Thurzo  in  Tokay,  which  lasted  for  three  days, 
and  in  Diken,  which  extended  over  one  whole  month.  The 
fame  of  these  eminent  virtuosi  increased  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary period  under  Rakosz  and  Hatran  around  the  year  1525. 
"It  appears,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  later,  that  Gypsy  musicians  accompanied  the  heads  of 
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our  armies  to  war  .  .  .  This  is  something  to  keep  sacred  in 
the  memory!  However,  the  eighteenth  century  marks  the 
great  Golden  Age  of  their  music.  During  this  period,  their 
principal  representatives  were  loaded  with  -flattery  which, 
in  the  enthusiasm  and  demonstrativeness  of  the  applause, 
was  no  less  than  the  homage  extended  to  Paganini,  Sivori, 
Vieuxtemps  or  Joachim  in  our  time. 

"Michael  Barnu,  the  most  famous  coryphaeus  of  this 
epoch,  who  officiated  as  an  artist  in  Cardinal  Csaky's 
household,  was  so  convinced  of  his  incontestable  superior- 
ity over  all  his  rivals,  that  he  did  not  fear  to  challenge  the 
first  violinists  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of  Sangerkrieg,  as  at  the 
Wartburg.  Twelve  of  the  best  were  chosen  to  wrest  the 
palm  from  Barnu,  or  at  least  to  tlirow  his  primacy  open  to 
dispute.  All  these  artists  were  engaged  in  the  personal 
service  of  great  men,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  be  attended 
in  as  regal  a  way  as  the  Cardinal.  But  Barnu  could  not  be 
defeated!  He  conquered  his  rivals  so  decisively  that  his 
fame  actually  increased.  Hereupon,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
virtuoso's  features  for  posterity,  the  Cardinal  ordered  the 
best  painter  in  the  country  to  do  a  life-size  portrait  of 
Barnu,  in  Court  uniform,  with  the  colors  of  his  patrons 
house.  He  regarded  it  as  an  honor  to  have  had  the  musi- 
cian's service  and  to  have  been  his  sponsor.  He  had  an 
inscription  in  Latin  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  canvas  with 
the  words:  'The  Hungarian  Orpheus'.  This  picture  was 
hung  in  a  hall  in  one  of  the  Cardinal's  residences  at  Burg 
Radkan  (Komitat  Zips)  where  it  can  still  be  seen  today. 

"This  contest  between  famous  musical  Gypsies,  as 
among  troubadours  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  between  Pro- 
venqal  and  German  poets,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance attributed  to  the  art  of  the  Gypsies  in  Hungary. 
Further  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  persons  of  high 
rank  assumed  the  office  of  fudge  in  tourneys  of  tliis  kind. 
TJiere  must  have  been  a  considera1)le  number  of  greatly 
talented  musicians  for  twelve  to  be  found  worthy  to  com- 
))<ic  witli  a  man  of  Barnu's  talent  and  skill.  He  himself 
a  as  80  fainted  by  Ins  rich  patrons  that  his  wealth,  through 
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the  opulence  of  their  gifts  to  him,  reached  fabulous  sums." 

In  the  year  1772,  a  woman  violinist,  Czinka  Panna,  won  a  great 
reputation  with  her  remarkable  virtuosity.  A  list  of  famous  Gypsy 
names,  up  to  Liszt's  days,  can  be  added  to  the  record. 

After  treating  this  aspect  of  his  subject  in  such  a  fruitful  manner, 
Liszt  turns  his  inquiries  to  another  side  of  the  question: 

"But  the  Gypsy  in  his  indolent,  unsocial  existence 
(though  he  lives  in  a  community,  he  seeks  solitude)  is  too 
much  taken  up  with  himself,  with  his  pride  and  his  un- 
named and  unreasoning  sorrow,  with  his  chance  joys  and 
his  bold  escapades,  to  be  able  to  identify  himself  with  the 
feelings  of  others.  He  is  able  to  express  his  own  reactions 
as  an  artist,  but  as  a  listener  he  cannot  assimilate  those 
of  any  other  artist.  Even  in  the  language  of  his  own  art 
he  is  unable  to  grasp  the  impressions  of  others,  even  if 
they  are  absolutely  identical  with  his  own.  For  that 
reason,  an  audience  of  Gypsies  alone  was  never  enough 
for  the  Gypsy.  He  needed  a  superior  audience,  one  more 
capable  than  himself  of  reflecting  what  was  spoken  and 
sung  by  him,  in  order  that,  after  having  incarnated  his 
feeling  into  a  form  of  art,  he  might  receive  a  reaction  from 
those  who  stimulated  him  to  produce.  The  Hungarians  were 
the  intelligent  listeners  that  were  needed,  and  without  them, 
the  art  of  the  Gypsies  was  threatened  with  oblivion. 

"Philologians  have  asserted  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Hungarians  as  an  undeniable  scientific  fact.  It  certainly 
appears  to  be  pre-Caspian  (ante-Caspienne).  Without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  launching  a  scientific  discussion,  for  which 
one  is  inadequately  prepared  since  special  studies  of  tliis 
kind  do  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts,  we  believe 
that  (subject  to  new  discoveries  and  new  disclosures)  these 
suppositions  should  stand.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  between 
the  system  of  acoustic  perceptions  belonging  to  Indian  and 
Magyaric  organizations  just  as  much  analogy  and  just  as 
much  anomaly  must  exist,  as  in  the  chance  that  brought 
together  the  tribes  descended  from  these  two  races  so  that 
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they  might  both  adopt  one  and  the  same  music.  This 
remarkable  fact  in  itself,  in  spite  of  the  little  attention  and 
slight  importance  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  philological 
scientists,  would  lead  one  to  presume  that  the  Magyars 
are  not  descended  from  the  Turkoman  family  as  is  gen- 
erally believed  and  maintained.  The  Turkoman,  the  Mon- 
golian and  the  other  people  of  inner  Asia  have  always 
shown  that  they  possess  no  fine  ear  and  no  sense  for  music. 
They  are  susceptible  only  to  the  crudest,  most  noisy  effects, 
and  are  affected  only  by  the  most  brutish  impressions  of 
rhythm,  those  which  react  excitingly  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tems of  animals.  According  to  the  generally  accepted 
hypothesis,  they  have  no  religious  or  historical  tradition  of 
any  kind,  either  literary  or  artistic,  so  they  possess  no 
legends,  no  fables  and  no  narratives  to  prove  that  their 
ancestors  ever  knew  the  charms  of  tone  or  felt  its  fasci- 
nation and  delight.  Many  as  there  are  of  these  people 
today,  musical  inspiration  appears  to  be  completely  inac- 
cessible to  them.  Music  seems  to  them  like  an  unintelli- 
gible language  whose  animating  spirit  must  ever  remain 
foreign. 

"Contrarily,  the  Hungarians  liave  always  manifested  a 
great  susceptibility  to  music  and  have  always  shown  an 
understanding  of  this  synthetic  language,  this  speech  with- 
out words,  which  is  infinitely  more  expressive  and  more 
intensive  than  any  words,  however  clear  their  meaning. 
This  indeed  justifies  the  belief  that  the  Magyars  wandered 
into  Europe  in  some  past  century  (the  period  is  immaterial) 
and  belong  to  some  lost  branch  of  the  Indian  race'' 

Liszt's  view  in  respect  to  the  original  music  of  the  Hungarians  is 
summarized  briefly  in  the  following: 

"One  may  surmise  that  the  Farayala  and  Kustetic, 
which  are  looked  upon  as  instruments  belonging  particu- 
larly to  the  Hungarians,  were  those  upon  which  they  first 
played  melodies  which  had  been  only  sung  originally. 
No   species    of    music    except    their   countrified   airs    has 
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ever  been  attributed  to  them  and  they  performed  these 
in  a  mediocre  manner.    The  Hungarian  songs  which  exist 
in  our  country,  also  the  airs  with  which  one  is  acquainted 
that  are  performed  on  the  foregoing  instruments,  are  too 
paltry  and  too  fragmentary  to  develop  into  anything  abso- 
lutely new.    Neither  could  they  command  general  esteem 
nor,  still  less,  rank  with  songs  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
valuable  lyrical  poems." 
The  famous  scientist  and  librarian,  Gabriel  Mattran  of  Budapest, 
whose  researches  have  rendered  essential  services  in  this  branch  of  musi- 
cal literature,   opposed   Liszt's   viewpoint  and   wrote   to   him:    "Those 
wealthy  and  cultured  Hungarians  who  occupy  a  social  position  are  in 
no  way  associated  with  Hungarian  National  music,  at  least  not  with 
composition  in  this  style."   Liszt  replied:  "In  the  present  day  there  are 
many  Hungarians  who,  as  dilettantes,  employ  themselves  in  this  artistic 
vein;  but  during  the  epoch  of  its  consolidation  one  met  with  scarcely 
any  who  distinguished  themselves.    It  is  only  since  this  music  reached 
its  zenith,  that  the  Hungarians  have  composed  in  this  style  and  their 
artists  fostered  it  with  success  and  distinction.  .  .  .  The  oldest  monuments 
of  Hungarian  music  which  we  possess,  that  are  obviously  composed  by  a 
Hungarian,  are  the  melodies  of  Jinody  Stephens.    They  were  edited  in 
Klausenburg  and  date  from  1554.  Yet  who  can  say  today  to  what  extent 
these  arias  are  but  a  work  of  figurative  reproduction,  inspired  by  the 
music  with  which  he  was  brought  up  in  his  childhood?  There  is  nothing 
to  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  an  author  of  any  amazing  originality. 
But  without  piling  up  conjectures  regarding  this  work,  one  should  be 
satisfied  by  any  competent  examination  that  it  is  a  worthless  production. 
Whether  his  melodies  are  faded  compositions  or  faded  reminiscences, 
they  have  no  merit  in  any  case  other  than  that  of  historical  curiosity. 
Might  one  not  conjecture  that  if  the  Hungarian  nation  had  received  as 
a  national  dowry  the  altogether  specifically  musical  sense  essential  to 
the  creation  of  such  an  original  art  (an  art  decidedly  imprinted  with 
the  stamp  of  a  predominant  feeling  and  unique  form,  with  strict  and 
difficult  combinations  of  the  Netherlands  and  Italian  schools)  the  Hun- 
garian nation  in  the  heroic  age  of  musical  art  would  have  possessed 
more  gifted  performers,  and  those  performers  would  have  acquired  a 
greater  reputation  than  the  Gypsies  among  their  colleagues?    Certainly 
if  this  art  were  of  Hungarian  origin  there  would  have  been  celebrated 
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composers  and  brilliant  artists  for  a  long  time  back  among  born  Hun- 
garians.   But  just  the  reverse  is  what  happened. 

"Famous  Gypsy  names  have  remained  in  the  memory  of  the  people 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  may  presume  that  the  preceding 
centuries  were  not  without  them  too,  if  only  there  had  been  writers  to 
record  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hungarian  names  come  to  light  only 
in  modern  times,  when  this  art,  in  its  dazzling  blossom,  intrigued  the 
taste  and  emotions  of  the  rich  and  powerful  Hungarian  aristocratic  circles 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  inoculated  as  they  were  to  a  certain  degree 
during  the  glorious  reign  of  the  high  and  amiable  Viennese  aristocrat, 
Maria  Theresa,  who  made  this  music  fashionable.  What  else  can  we 
conclude  than  that  the  music  of  the  Gypsies  is  the  property  of  the  people 
who  cultivated  and  made  it  famous? 

"In  the  year  1775,  in  Vienna,  a  very  carefully  prepared  notice  will 
be  found  published  in  a  political  journal  under  the  sponsorship  of  Gov- 
ernment and  State,  concerning  the  Cygany,  the  gist  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following:  'We  could  quote  many  examples  and  cite  many 
remarkable  facts  which  demonstrate  the  preponderance  the  Gypsies  have 
in  music  and  how  they  preserved  their  skill  until  our  days,  if  we  did  not 
fear  to  fatigue  our  readers  by  such  digressions.  On  that  account  we 
will  name  but  a  few  instances  of  persons  who,  through  their  art,  became 
famous  masters  and  so  confirm  the  fortunate  ability  these  people  pos- 
sess for  music'  This  quotation,  written  in  1775,  confirms  the  opinion  that 
in  the  last  century  the  Hungarians  had  not  yet  decided  to  consider 
the  music  of  the  Gypsies  their  own. 

"During  her  reign  the  Empress  treated  the  Hungarians  with  care, 
even  spoiling  them,  never  forgetting  the  faithful  Magyar  subjects  to 
whose  loyalty  she  owed  her  crown,  and  who  saluted  her  with:  'Mori- 
amur  pro  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresa!'  Nobody  would  ever  have  thought 
of  disputing  this  honor  with  them  if  they  had  made  the  slightest  claim 
to  it.  Neither  do  we  remember  that  any  earlier  writer  thought  that  the 
Gypsies  with  their  gift  for  music  were  only  'performers'  of  Hungarian 
melodies." 

In  Liszt's  text  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  music  of  the 
Gypsies  and  Hungarian  music,  the  vocal  part  of  Gypsy  music  is  con- 
sidered: 

"//  stands  to  reason  that  the  Gypsy  was  unable  to  make 
the  most  of  vocalism,  in  fact,  that  it  must  remain  in  a  com- 
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pletely  undeveloped  state.  For  if  the  women  possessed 
beautiful  voices  and  tried  to  profit  by  them,  their  hard  life, 
exposure  to  storm  and  rain,  their  want  of  a  protective  roof, 
and,  added  to  that,  their  eccentric,  exciting  mode  of  living, 
would  rob  the  singing  organ  of  all  freshness  and  soon  bring 
it  to  destruction  and  ruin.  Similar  reasons  prevented  the 
men  from  excelling  in  this  direction." 

Regarding  those  "mediocre,  incomplete"  melodies  performed  by 
the  Hungarians  on  their  original  instruments  (songs  maintain  a  well- 
known  relationship  to  dance  melodies  in  Hungary)  of  which  the  Kanevas 
was  an  instrument  in  the  Gypsy  orchestra,  Liszt  writes: 

"Why  should  one  not  suppose  that  the  Hungarian 
peasant,  whose  organism  is  less  musical,  and  who  conse- 
quently is  far  less  sensitive  to  the  imperfections  of  his 
singing,  may  not  have  taken  possession  of  the  melody  that 
he  first  heard  the  Gypsies  perform,  and  which,  like  a  gift, 
was  'easy  to  grasp  and  as  easy  to  keep'?  It  is  quite  natural 
that  these  melodies  which  assimilated  verses  in  the  Hun- 
garian language  should  have  been  kept  and  spread  by 
the  people,  while  they  completely  ignored  other  Gypsy 
melodies  that  happened  not  to  have  been  borrowed  at 
the  moment  when  this  quiet  plundering  was  taking  place, 
and  are  consequently  unknown  to  us  in  this  form.  They 
will  have  done  away  with  the  original  words  of  the  Gyp- 
sies, and  if,  as  is  probable,  they  arranged  their  airs  one 
by  one  into  instrumental  music,  this  new  environment 
deprived  them  of  the  character  of  song  so  that  these  melo- 
dies have  become  unrecognizable  to  us  in  the  abundance 
of  their  embellishments." 

On  account  of  the  considerable  relation,  yes,  even  the  identity 
upon  which  Liszt  so  constantly  dwells,  between  the  song  and  the  dance 
melody  of  this  music,  the  argument  finally  culminates  in  a  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  tune  which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  this  dance, 
whether  unadorned  or  given  a  sort  of  ecstatic  Apotheosis.  Of  this  Liszt 
says: 

"It  appears  most  probable  that  these  melodies  belong 
to  people  to  whom  dance  music  was  indispensable,  judg- 
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ing  by  their  present  and  their  former  customs,  in  which 
case  the  assumption  of  their  immutability  is  permissible. 
The  Gypsies  could  not  have  dispensed  with  musicl  It 
accompanied  the  dramas  to  which  their  young  girls  would 
whirl  around  beating  tambourines.  Their  shows  consisted 
of  performing  bears,  monkeys,  and  other  peculiar  animals. 
When  they  roved  around  the  market-places  of  small  villages 
with  a  few  musicians  at  their  head,  presenting  their  tricks 
and  drolleries,  the  women  carried  on  fortune-telling  and 
chiromancy. 

"It  was  observed  that  their  wild  and  whirling  dances 
were  reminiscent  of  the  devout  practises  of  the  dervishes 
of  the  Orient,  and  always  typical  of  their  tradition.  Their 
principal  movements  are  to  be  found  in  very  distant  tribes, 
ludging  by  the  description  of  the  customs  prevalent  among 
the  most  wretched  offspring  of  this  race,  the  unhappy, 
degenerate  creatures  of  the  Wallachei,  one  may  recognize 
that  even  their  styles  of  dancing  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  most  elegant  Gypsies  of  Moscow.  If  the  Cygany 
had  a  traditional  dance  they  must  also  have  had  music 
to  go  with  it.  If  the  dances  which  make  music  so  essen- 
tial to  the  Gypsies  do  not  absolutely  resemble  the  national 
dances  of  Hungary,  it  does  not  appear  difficult  to  assume 
that  from  the  beginning,  when  the  Magyars  first  made  use 
of  the  music  of  the  Gypsies,  they  began  to  make  changes  in 
the  dances,  giving  them  Magyar  characteristics;  adding 
movements  which  derived  from  military  habit  and  were 
second  nature  to  them  and  a  few  figures  or  typical  steps 
that  they  had  brought  with  them  from  their  original  Fath- 
erland —  a  supposition  to  which  the  resemblance  between 
these  dances  and  those  of  the  Cossacks  lends  some  prob- 
ability. 

"It  is  far  from  our  thought  to  question  the  musical 
abilities  of  the  Magyars.  However,  after  a  long  and  con- 
tinued study  of  Gypsy  music,  we  are  convinced  that  if 
these  important  facts  (now  so  completely  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity) sfiould  ever  be  reconstructed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Gypsies  are  not  only  performing,  but  also  creative 
poets. 
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"When  probability,  hypothesis  and  supposition  form 
the  principal  arguments  of  both  parties,  then  one  is  quite 
justified  in  laying  both  claims  before  the  judgment  of  those 
who  can  see  proof  on  a  physiological  and  psychological 
level  which,  while  it  may  seem  more  uncertain,  may  prove 
less  disappointing  than  the  deceptions  of  historical  truth." 

Finally  Liszt  adds: 

"There  are  two  facts  which,  in  our  opinion,  lend 
strength  to  the  argument.  First,  in  the  oldest  chronicles  of 
the  times  conserved  in  Hungary,  reports  will  be  found  of 
'Gypsy  music,  but  never  of  any  other,  either  Magyar,  Slavic 
or  Jewish.  Secondly,  the  race  of  the  Gypsies  is  renowned 
everywhere  for  its  musical  endowment.  As  music  ivas 
always  an  ingredient  of  their  greatest  pleasures,  as  it  was 
never  lacking  at  any  of  their  fiestas  and  at  none  of  their 
shows,  and  as  they  are  always  occupied  with  this  art,  does 
it  not  seem  justifiable  to  infer  that  their  musical  powers 
were  not  limited  to  performance  alone? 

"The  music  which  is  called  Gypsy  music  includes 
elements  of  an  unruly  kind,  expressing  feelings  of  too 
foreign  a  nature  to  be  the  exclusive  product  of  a  nation 
like  the  Magyars." 

Then  Liszt  draws  attention  to  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  two  nations.  Yet,  with  his  ever-tolerant  habit  of  considering  the 
opposite  viewpoint,  he  adds  in  more  conciliatory  tone: 

"After  all,  the  solution  of  this  problem  does  not  appear 
to  us  of  vital  importance.  The  close  connection  existing 
between  the  music  and  the  soul  of  the  Gypsy  which  we 
uphold  would,  in  case  the  solution  proved  unfavorable  to 
our  opinion,  be  neither  strengthened  nor  weakened,  as 
virtuosity  also  possesses  poetic  and  creative  powers." 

Richard  Wagner  expressed  the  same  idea:  "The  virtuoso  is  no 
mason  with  tools  in  hand  who  religiously  and  conscientiously  carries 
out  a  work  drawn  on  paper  beforehand  by  the  architect  ...  He  is  not 
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the  passive  instrument  which  reproduces  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
others  without  adding  his  own.  Musical  works  dictated  by  enthusiasm 
are,  in  reason,  only  the  tragic  or  stirring  scenario  of  feeling,  which  can 
speak,  sing,  cry,  groan,  pray,  and  enjoy,  only  through  the  performer 
himself.  Consequently  the  virtuoso  is  just  as  much  a  creator  as  the 
author,  for  he  must  actually  possess  the  confident  passion  to  reflect 
their  glow." 

Virtuosi  of  this  type  are  indeed  as  rare  as  purely  creative  spirits, 
and  the  Gypsies  are  such  virtuosi,  in  their  way.  Liszt  is  quite  right 
when  he  concludes: 

"If  the  Gypsies  possessed  the  gift  of  virtuosity  in  a 
lesser  degree  than  is  requisite  to  their  music,  where  embel- 
lishments interwoven  with  the  iridescent  colors  of  improvi- 
sations play  such  a  considerable  part,  they  would  be  mere 
texual  performers,  like  our  virtuosi,  but,  even  so,  they  would 
be  qualified  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  For  even  those  who  per- 
sist in  the  opinion  that  the  Magyars  taught  the  Gypsies 
their  own  Magyar  songs  and  dance  tunes,  cannot  deny  that 
it  was  the  Gypsies  alone  who  extricated  these  from  the 
confusing,  mediocre  and  fragmentary  condition  in  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  traditional  national  music  had  remained." 
The  climax  is  reached  in  a  chapter  that  warns  the  Hungarians 
"to  be  true  to  themselves": 

"If  the  vigor  and  verve  of  the  Gypsy  had  been  devel- 
oped only  after  he  came  to  Hungarian  territory,  then  from 
this  very  accident  the  Magyars  are  entitled  to  respect  them- 
selves for  having  bestowed  compassion  upon  these  unfor- 
tunates, and,  with  mild  forebearance,  having  refused  to 
make  them  unhappier  than  they  already  were.  The  ques- 
tion now  remains  whether  out  of  this  generosity  and  human- 
ity (with  which  this  art,  in  its  vocalized  sentiments  of 
passionate  pride  and  pain,  is  identified  —  an  identification 
which  is  just  as  indubitable  as  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  art  itself)  more  glory  falls  to  the  Magyars  than  the 
satisfaction  of  their  self-love  would  warrant  if  they  were 
to  claim  part  of  the  credit  from  those  artists  whose  repu- 
tation has  proved  only  too  well  that  it  was  mainly  their 
ability  and  achievements  that  brought  it  into  favor.   Does 
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it  not  appear  likely  that  the  Hungarians  would  forfeit  this 
touching  trait  of  benevolence  if  they  took  advantage  of  it? 
Benevolence  is  such  a  rare  and  dignified  virtue  that  it  would 
misrepresent  its  own  fame  if  its  gentle  and  fruitful  rays  were 
to  be  forfeited,  even  in  exchange  for  the  glory  of  genius" 

This  completes  the  case;  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  century  after  Liszt's  book  appeared,  some 
hitherto  unknown  Hungarian  folksongs  "of  immense  musical  value"  were 
reported  to  have  been  discovered.  Should  the  "Hungarian  Melodies" 
(for  piano)  published  by  Arthur  Hartmann  some  years  ago  be  a  selec- 
tion from  them,  which  is  most  likely,  these  "fragments"  are  scarcely 
of  a  nature  to  modify  Liszt's  assessment  of  Hungarian  folk-music. 
They  are  presented  in  the  form  performed  by  the  Gypsies.  The  origin 
of  Hungarian  music  remains  an  unfathomable  secret,  and  the  Gypsies 
themselves  go  on  making  their  music  as  in  ancient  times. 

In  the  preface  to  this  collection  of  songs,  Hartmann  says  that  the 
Gypsies  wandered  into  Hungary  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whereas  Liszt 
states  emphatically  that  they  were  known  there  as  "excellent  musicians" 
two  centuries  earlier.  This  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  for  Hartmann 
proceeds  in  this  case  like  Huneker,  and  they  both  stand  together  in 
this  respect  as  opponents  of  Liszt's  on  the  main  question. 

Well,  one  error  at  least,  of  which  Huneker  was  guilty,  must  be 
corrected  here,  as  it  involves  the  Gypsies.  According  to  his  deductions, 
the  "Rhapsodies  Hongroises"  should  have  been  called  "Rhapsodies 
Gypsiennes".  Somewhere  in  India,  dances  have  been  discovered  which 
closely  resemble  the  Czardas.  But  such  "discoveries"  need  most  careful 
scrutiny. 

If,  in  "The  Gypsies",  Peter  Cornelius  thought  of  rendering  the  book 
a  service  by  leaving  out  half  of  it  in  his  translation,  as  the  Princess 
Wittgenstein  claims  he  did,  she  on  her  part  bestowed  even  less  value 
upon  it  with  the  unnecessary  paragraphs  she  added,  for  she  is  respon- 
sible for  many  inconsistencies  and  many  unnecessary  repetitions. 

Liszt  is  much  to  blame  for  permitting  her  to  add  these  "improve- 
ments". That  material  is  scattered  rather  than  concentrated  in  sections 
in  the  book  is  alone  reason  for  censure.  Besides,  Liszt  understood  how 
to  vary  his  repetitions  charmingly,  using  a  wealth  of  means  to  arrive 
at  a  unified  result. 
The  deficiencies  of  the  book  are  outweighed  by  its  advantages  and 
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it  is  recommended,  particularly  to  students  of  art,  as  a  study.  It  will 
be  instructive  in  revealing  to  those  of  any  susceptibility  the  spiritual 
art  of  the  Romanys  and  Magyars,  even  though  the  student  may  never 
have  been  on  Hungarian  soil  or  ever  heard  music  performed  by  the 
Gypsies. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Doctor  Friedheim's  general  discussion  of  Franz 
Liszt's  characteristics  as  a  writer  appears  on  pages  166,  167  and  168 
in  the  chapter  headed  "Harmonies  Du  Som".  He  intended  the  two 
texts,  winch  have  been  separated  here,  to  form  a  single  chapter  in 
his  scholarly  study  of  Liszt.  The  amalgamation  of  Friedheim's  book 
on  Liszt  with  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  written  almost  twenty  years 
later,  was  never  envisaged  by  the  author.  The  two  manuscripts,  appear- 
ing as  one,  three  decades  after  his  death,  differ  greatly  in  style,  spirit 
and  pace.  The  Editor  has  attempted  to  preserve,  in  this  marriage  of 
incompatibles,  not  only  the  qualities  but  the  textual  integrity  of  both 
works.  Friedheim  wrote  in  German  and  many  translators  and  arrangers, 
chiefly  his  wife  in  the  Memoirs  and  friends  in  the  Liszt  study,  took  a 
hand  in  elaborating  some  1,200  typescript  pages  of  much-amended  raw 
material  from  which  the  present  volume  has  been  reconstituted.  This 
Appendix  might  logically  have  followed  Chapter  13  in  the  main  text; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  long  digression,  and  yet  it  was  too  valuable 
to  discard. 


APPENDIX  II 


What  Is  Music' 

By  Arthur  Friedheim 


"Mournful  and  yet  grand  is  the  destiny  of  the  artist. 
A  holy  election  by  grace  places  its  imprint  upon  him 
at  his  birth.  He  does  not  elect  his  calling,  but  his 
calling  elects  him  and  drives  him  irresistibly  on. 
However  unfavorable  may  be  the  conditions,  the 
opposition  of  family  and  the  world,  the  wretched 
load  of  misery,  and  obstacles  that  appear  insuperable, 
his  will  stands  firm  and  keeps  unvaryingly  turned 
toward  the  pole;  and  for  him  this  pole  is  Art,  the 
sensuous  reproduction  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
divine  in  man  and  in  nature." 

—  Liszt  to  Georges  Sand,  1837. 


This  Appendix  will  at  best  only  very  imperfectly  satisfy  those 
readers  who  do  not  know  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  at  first  hand  from 
the  works  of  the  author  himself,  since  its  subject  matter  is  based  ex- 
clusively upon  Schopenhauer's  explanation  of  the  nature  of  music  and 
Wagner's  explanatory  and  supplementary  comments  upon  this,  as  found 
in  the  latter's  essay  on  Beethoven  of  the  year  1870.  Starting  out  from 
this  point,  we  are  led  unavoidably  to  paths  in  that  pregnant  theory 
which,  well  lighted  though  they  are  at  the  outset,  wind  at  last  through 
deepening  darkness  to  a  point  where  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  nailed  up, 
and  where  in  fact  the  understanding  can  go  no  farther.  Schopenhauer 
himself,  indeed,  says  with  reference  to  that  "explanation"  of  his:  "More- 
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over,  if  a  person  is  to  give  his  assent  with  genuine  conviction  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  meaning  of  music  here  offered,  I  consider  it  necessary 
that  he  should  constantly  reflect  upon  it,  while  frequently  listening  to 
music;  and  for  that,  again,  it  is  requisite  that  he  be  already  quite  familiar 
with  the  idea  as  a  whole  that  I  here  present."  ("The  World  as  Will  and 
Idea",  Book  III,  §  52.) 

Wagner  on  his  part,  keeping  his  chief  purpose  in  view  from  the 
outset,  begins  with  a  summary  of  Schopenhauer,  but  really,  as  will  be 
seen,  presupposes  in  an  almost  equal  degree  a  familiarity  with  this  "idea" 
in  the  main,  as  he  quotes  verbatim  sentences  of  Schopenhauer  that  are 
by  no  means  self-evident  in  their  ultimate  bearing,  in  order  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  his  discussion.  And  this  he  was  able  to  do,  as  at  that 
time  familiarity  with  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  was  on  the  increase. 
Since  then,  however,  though  certain  of  its  results  have,  it  is  true,  become 
the  common  possession  of  the  educated  world,  the  theory  itself,  as  form- 
ing only  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  evolution,  has  for  the  present  passed 
out  of  general  view. 

To  inquire  into  the  reason  for  this  would  take  us  here  too  far  afield. 
Beyond  question  the  most  directly  operative  one  is  to  be  found  in  that 
"anti-cosmic  tendency"  which  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  has  in 
common  with  true,  genuine  Christianity,  and  on  account  of  which, 
especially,  the  former  is  passing  into  oblivion,  and  the  latter  into  a  de- 
cline. 

In  spite  of  this  we  now  meet  from  time  to  time,  even  in  the  literary 
columns  of  the  daily  newspapers,  quite  excellent,  concise  statements  of 
Schopenhauer's  fundamental  ideas.  Though  usually  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  name  of  their  originator,  yet  it  must  be  said  that  an  initiate  finds 
such  statements  as  these  excellent  owing  to  his  familiarity  with  the 
ideas  in  their  whole  wide  scope.  To  the  average  reader,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  mean  little  or  nothing;  for  if  the  subject  could  have  been 
so  simply  disposed  of,  the  philosopher  himself,  in  the  first  place,  would 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  bulky  volumes,  with  sup- 
plements, upon  it. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  present 
in  outline  the  main  fundamental  idea  of  Schopenhauer's  theory,  in  order 
to  afford  some  kind  of  starting-point  for  the  uninformed  but  interested 
reader  who  may  wish  seriously  to  take  up  the  subject.  If  this  should 
lead  liiin  to  turn  to  the  philosopher's  own  works  for  his  fuller  edification, 
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a  welcome  subsidiary  purpose  of  this  supplementary  chapter  will  have 
been  achieved.  The  great  significance  of  Schopenhauer's  writings  is  not 
denied  even  by  those  who,  from  character  and  temperament,  are  left 
quite  unaffected  by  the  relatively  negative  final  results  reached  in 
them.  Wagner's  illuminating  discussion  is  certainly  calculated  to  place 
in  the  clearest  light  the  relation  of  music  to  Schopenhauer's  fundamental 
ideas,  as  here  the  keen-minded  musician  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  philoso- 
pher; but  the  fundamental  idea  itself  was  likely  to  gain  but  little  by 
this,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  assumed  in  advance  to  be  familiar. 
More  essential  still,  and  in  keeping  with  the  aim  of  this  biography,  is 
the  fact  that  the  final  goal  for  Wagner  in  his  comments  is  the  point  at 
which  Schopenhauer  had  to  break  off  owing  to  his  being  imperfectly 
equipped  on  the  purely  musical  side.  Already,  in  our  discussion  of  the 
"Dante"  Symphony,  we  have  referred  to  Wagner's  fear  of  entering  too 
deeply  into  certain  subjects;  an  attitude  which  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  relegated  all  "revelations"  to  the  sphere  of  his  art,  but  in  his 
writing,  on  the  contrary,— apart  from  occasional  "visionary"  outpourings 
—always  strove  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  discursive  reason.  It  is  at 
this  point,  that  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  what  assistance 
we  can. 

A  musical  sense  and  the  love  of  music  are  natural  to  mankind. 
If  anyone  disputes  this,  we  would  refer  him  to  the  song  birds  as  an  illus- 
tration. And  if  he  should  object  that  with  the  birds  it  is  not  a  question 
of  real  art  at  all,  the  nightingale,  for  one,  if  it  could,  might  loftily  reply 
somewhat  as  follows:  "Yes?  And  yet  you  delight  in  my  song  which, 
because  it  proceeds  directly  from  nature,  is  purer  than  your  intolerably 
confused  chords  which  are  at  best  reached  laboriously  through  modula- 
tions and  adjustments  ("tempering"),  and  would  have  been  just  as  little 
understood  by  your  kind  a  thousand  years  ago  as  they  will  be  by  your 
descendants  a  thousand  years  hence,  while  my  song  persists  unaffected 
by  the  changing  ages";  and  if,  after  that,  anyone  should  point  out 
that  "unmusical"  individuals  far  outnumber  the  "musical",  the  night- 
ingale might  perhaps  make  the  further,  even  though  unconvincing, 
comment:  "That  might  be  said  equally  well  of  our  feathered  tribe". 
Every  member  of  a  savage  tribe  takes  part  in  equal  manner  in  song 
and  dance  in  war  or  festival;  the  difference  between  the  musically 
"receptive"  and  "unreceptive"  which  goes  on  widening  into  a  yawning 
gulf,  had  its  beginning  only  in  the  growing  development  of  art;  and  the 
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legions  of  the  "unmusical"  today  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  result  of 
atrophied  capabilities. 

Just  as  the  cry,  which  developed  into  a  resounding  call,  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  origin  of  vocal  music,  in  like  manner  the  hollow 
wooden  receptacle,  made  to  sound  by  beating,  is  the  remote  ancestor 
of  instrumental  music.  Man  later  discovered  the  reed,  by  means  of 
which,  through  a  device  that  was  at  first  extremely  simple,  he  sought  to 
imitate  the  wild  bird;  while  at  about  the  same  time,  perhaps,  he  found 
that  a  sound  was  produced  by  the  rapidly  vibrating  bowstring.  The 
reeds  became  the  Pipes  of  Pan,  and  were  later  joined  to  form  the  organ; 
and  were  afterwards  also  made  of  wood  and  of  metal,  and  used  singly 
and  in  combination.  The  string  that  vibrated  when  plucked  led  to  the 
lyre,  this  became  the  harp  and,  many  centuries  later,  the  piano.  But 
long  before  this,  as  early  as  the  close  of  ancient  times,  the  string  was 
also  handled  with  the  bow,  giving  rise  gradually  to  the  quartet  of 
strings;  and  thus  at  length,  with  a  simultaneously  progressing  develop- 
ment of  the  vocal  part,  the  technical  means  were  created  for  that  art 
which  we  understand  today  under  the  name  of  music. 

Among  the  Greeks  "music"  embraced  much  more,  and  was  extended 
to  include  all  spheres  of  human  activity.  Wagner,  in  his  essay  on 
Beethoven,  expresses  this  in  the  following  manner:  "We  are  driven  to 
infer  that  the  music  of  the  Hellenes  permeated  the  phenomenal  world 
intimately  and  conformed  fully  to  the  laws  of  perceptibility.  The  num- 
bers of  Pythagoras  are  certainly  to  be  understood  thoroughly  only  from 
music;  the  architect  built  according  to  eurythmic  laws,  and  according 
to  the  laws  of  harmony  the  sculptor  conceived  the  human  form;  the 
rules  of  melody  made  the  poet  a  singer,  and  from  choral  song  the  drama 
was  projected  upon  the  stage;  everywhere  we  see  the  inner  law,  which 
is  only  to  be  understood  through  the  spirit  of  music,  determine  the  outer 
law  that  governs  the  world  of  perception.  The  true,  ancient  Doric 
State,  which  Plato  seeks  to  fix  in  concept  from  philosophy,  was  guided 
by  the  laws  of  music  with  the  same  certainty  as  was  the  dance.  If  we 
know  nothing  of  the  special  music  of  the  Greeks,  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  our  total  lack  of  reliable  and  definite  records.  That  it  must  have  been 
effective  in  its  way,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  Orpheus  myth,  according 
to  which  the  singer  drew  the  animals,  and  even  the  rocks,  under  his 
sp<  11."  Moreover  Wagner,  and  with  him  those  who  see  no  connection 
whatever  between  that  music  and  our  own,  are  perhaps  to  this  extent 
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in  error,  that  many  a  "legitimate"  Catholic  chorale  produces  irresistibly 
the  impression  that,  along  with  a  portion  of  the  pagan  ritual,— of  Jupiter 
Stator,  for  example— there  has  also  passed  over  into  the  "new  faith"  many 
a  temple  air,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  traced  back,  not  to  the  Romans 
who  were  so  unproductive  in  art,  but  to  their  teachers  in  the  higher 
civilization,  the  Greeks. 

Throughout  the  whole  semibarbaric  Middle  Ages,  which  were  in 
general  so  barren,  music  of  some  kind  was  cultivated;  and  of  whatever 
nature  that  music  may  have  been,  it  was  at  any  rate  of  a  nature  to  arose 
enthusiasm,  for  those  who  excelled  in  the  practice  of  it  were  conspic- 
uously honored  and  distinguished:  the  "singer"  was  the  friend  of  the 
"prince". 

Some  of  the  words  of  Shakespeare  are  extremely  worthy  of  note, 
with  their  definite  references  to  our  art,  though  it  was  then  still  in  its 
infancy;  for,  after  all,  it  was  'Dame  Music',  the  same  and  in  similar  attire, 
who  had  called  forth  Martin  Luther's  rhapsodic  praise.  Thus  Lorenzo 
in  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  (Act  V,  Sc.  1)  says: 

"For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood; 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.  Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus: 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.-Mark  the  music.'" 
Who  does  not  think,  as  he  reads  these  words,  of  our  popular  rhyme, 
"Wo  man  singt,  da  lass  dich  ruhig  nieder, 
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Pose  menschen  haben  keine  Lieder."  ° 
More  concisely,  but  with  more  emphasis  and  wider  application,  "Measure 
for  Measure"  (Act  IV,  Sc.  1)  has  it: 

"  Tw  good;  though  music  oft  hath  such  a  charm, 

To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm!' 

Here  the  loftiest  effect  is  ascribed  to  music  on  the  moral  side,  by  the 
feeling,  the  instinct,  of  the  poet;  with  which,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer 
from  the  reference  to  Orpheus,  there  may  have  mingled  an  unconscious 
reminiscence  of  the  Greek  conception.   Greek  in  spirit  are  the  words  of 
the  King  in  "King  Richard  II"  (Act  V,  Sc.  5): 
"Music  do  I  hear? 
Ha,  ha!  keep  time:— how  sour  sweet  music  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives." 

That  music  at  that  time  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  training  and 
education  at  least  of  the  upper  classes,  is  seen  from  the  advice  given 
by  Polonius  to  Reynaldo,  the  companion  of  Laertes,  as  he  was  setting 
out  for  Paris  ("Hamlet",  Act  II,  Sc.  1): 
"And  let  him  ply  his  music." 

And  just  as  the  art  of  music  has  at  all  times  been  universally  fos- 
tered, its  power  has  been  equally  extolled  in  prose  and  verse  in  all 
tongues  since  the  beginning  of  human  history.  But  what  is  this  music, 
which  seizes  mortals  with  its  irresistible  magic,  from  the  savage,  whom  it 
exalts  for  the  moment,  to  a  Franz  Liszt  whom  it  holds  spellbound  for  a 
lifetime,  causing  him,  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  to  break  forth  in  lamen- 
tation over  the  tragic  grandeur  of  his  calling?  Wherein  lies  its  power, 
with  which,  when  manifested  in  the  strongest  degree,  no  other  can  be 
compared,  which  even  the  soberest  minds  designate  as  overwhelming, 
superhuman;  as  "not  of  this  world"? 

The  answer  could  be  given  only  by  the  thinking  artist  or  by  the 
philosopher  of  universal  understanding.  When  we  consider  the  youth- 
fulness  of  this  art,  the  answer  came  relatively  early,  but  nevertheless 
late  enough.  Until  toward  the  close  of  last  century,  musicians  them- 
selves,—not  excepting  the  giant  Beethoven— did  not  concern  themselves 
with   abstract  knowledge;   while  all   the   systems   of  philosophy,   from 


"Where  Bongs  arc  sung,   thy  tent  and  chattels  bring. 
M<  n   that   arc   base  have   never  songs  to  sing." 
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Descartes,  the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  down  to  the  great  iconoclast 
Kant,  were  of  such  a  nature  that  music,  particularly,  could  not  be 
brought  into  any  kind  of  organic  connection  with  them.  What  these 
otherwise  so  worthy  successive  lights  of  the  human  race  have  to  con- 
tribute to  it  in  passing  are,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  unfounded 
private  opinions.  Leibnitz,  for  example,  when  he  touches  upon  it,  treats 
the  matter  only  from  the  mathematical  side. 

Finally,  however,  arose  a  thinker,  who  for  forty  years  was  refused 
recognition  by  the  schools,  from  whose  teaching  the  truth  about  the 
character  of  music  came  forth,  as  it  were,  of  itself,  as  a  natural  conclu- 
sion by  analogy;  and  when,  following  in  his  footsteps,  the  most  spec- 
ulative musician  of  his  age,  at  the  height  of  his  development,  took  up 
the  theme,  —  then,  at  last,  an  answer  to  these  questions  was  supplied. 

But,  difficult  as  it  had  been  to  find  this  answer,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  carry  it  beyond  the  point  at  which,  as  already  said,  the  great 
philosopher  had  to,  and  the  great  musician  chose  to,  break  off.  From 
some  sentences,  particularly,  of  the  additions  to  Schopenhauer's  chief 
work,  and  from  some  works  of  Wagner  as  illustrations  of  them,  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  kind  suggests  itself  quite  naturally;  it  is  even  unavoid- 
able, as  will  be  seen,  in  the  interest  of  Liszt  and  of  the  music  in  general 
that  he  represents,  as  it  is  indeed  in  the  interests  of  Schopenhauer's 
own  exposition. 

The  philosopher,  then,  is  introduced  by  Wagner  as  follows:  —  "But 
it  was  Schopenhauer  who  first  recognized  and  stated  with  philosophic 
clarity  the  relation  of  music  to  the  other  fine  arts,  by  ascribing  to  it  a 
nature  totally  different  from  that  of  plastic  and  poetic  art.  In  doing  so 
he  starts  with  an  expression  of  his  surprise  that  music  speaks  a  language 
that  may  be  understood  by  everyone  immediately,  since  to  that  end 
no  mediation  by  concepts  is  necessary;  herein  it  differentiates  itself  at 
once  completely  from  poetry,  whose  sole  material  is  concepts  which  owe 
their  application  to  the  visualisation  of  the  idea.  According  to  the  very 
illuminating  definition  given  by  the  philosopher,  ideas  of  the  world  and 
its  essential  phenomena  are,  conceived  in  Plato's  sense,  the  object  of 
the  fine  arts  in  general.  While  the  poet  expresses  these  ideas 
to  the  intuitive  consciousness  through  the  application,  peculiar  to  his 
art  alone,  of  concepts  which  are  rational  in  themselves,  Schopenhauer 
feels  compelled  to  recognize  in  music  an  idea  of  the  world  itself,  as 
anyone  who  could  express  it  completely  in  concepts  would  thereby  have 
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propounded  a  philosophy  that  would  explain  the  world.  Though 
Schopenhauer  puts  forth  this  hypothetical  explanation  merely  as  a  para- 
dox, since  music  is  really  not  to  be  expressed  in  concepts,  on  the  other 
hand  he  does  supply  the  uniquely  productive  material  for  a  further 
illustration  of  the  correctness  of  his  profound  interpretation;  though  he 
himself  did  not  proceed  to  discuss  it  more  fully,  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  he,  as  a  layman,  had  not  a  sufficiently  intimate  acquaintance  with 
music,  and,  moreover,  his  knowledge  of  it  could  not  yet  be  based  with 
sufficient  definiteness  upon  an  understanding  of  the  very  musician  whose 
works  have  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  the  world  this  profoundest 
secret  of  music;  for  Beethoven,  particularly,  cannot  be  finally  judged 
unless  the  pregnant  paradox,  advanced  by  Schopenhauer  for  its  philo- 
sophic understanding,  has  been  properly  explained  and  solved. 

"In  making  use  of  the  material  supplied  to  us  by  the  philosopher 
I  can  proceed  most  fittingly,  I  think,  by  taking  as  my  starting-point 
one  of  the  observations  whereby  Schopenhauer  would  have  us  look 
upon  the  idea  which  proceeds  from  the  perception  of  relations,  not  as 
the  essence  of  the  thing-in-itself,  but  only  as  the  revelation  of  the  ob- 
jective character  of  things,— that  is,  merely  of  their  phenomena.  'And 
even  this  character',  —  continues  Schopenhauer  in  the  passage  referred 
to— 'we  should  not  understand,  if  we  were  not  familiar  with  the  inner 
nature  of  things,  at  least  dimly  and  through  feeling,  from  another 
quarter.  For  this  nature  itself  cannot  be  understood  from  ideas  nor 
through  objective  perception  generally;  accordingly  it  would  forever 
remain  a  secret  unless  we  had  access  to  it  from  a  quite  different  side. 
Only  because  each  percipient  creature  is  at  the  same  time  an  individual 
and  thereby  part  of  nature,  has  he  free  access  to  the  inner  realm  of 
nature,  in  his  own  self-consciousness,  where  it  manifests  itself  most 
immediately  and  as  will'   ("World  as  Will  and  Idea",  II,  415). 

"This  word  Will,  signifying  the  world,  stands  there,  a  sphinx-like 
monster  staring  with  scornful  grin  at  the  uninitiated  in  his  perplexity. 
No  one  can  accuse  Schopenhauer,  especially,  of  lack  of  decision  and  of 
clarity  in  presentation;  and  whenever  he  comes  to  things  which  threaten 
to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  human  understanding,  he  does  not  fail  to 
remark  that  they  can  be  approached  only  by  way  of  simile  and  com- 
parison. At  the  point,  however,  where  the  very  fundamental  root  of  his 
philosophy  is  in  question,  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had  from  the 
beginning  drawn  more  sharply  the  line  of  distinction  between  Willkur,— 
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that  is,  the  conscious  will  determined  by  purpose  —  and  the  will  itself, 
thereby,  certainly,  greatly  facilitating  our  understanding  of  it.  In 
ordinary  life  this  distinction  is  overlooked  to  such  an  extent  that 
everyone  understands  by  'Will'  simply  the  power  of  carrying  out  what 
he  has  proposed.  Schopenhauer,  on  the  contrary,  by  no  means  commits 
an  offence  or  acts  arbitrarily  with  regard  to  strict  usage,  when  he  simply 
postulates  the  will  as  unconscious.  To  the  domain  of  the  unconscious  will, 
accordingly,  he  refers  everything  that  does  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
perception,  including  all  emotions,  passions,  all  hoping,  longing,  desiring, 
in  short,  everything  that,  as  we  say,  moves  the  human  heart,  and  this  is  ex- 
pressed by  way  of  contrast  when  we  commonly  speak  of  properties  of  the 
head,— wisdom,  special  endowments  of  any  kind,— and  properties  of  the 
heart,  —  love  of  justice,  courage,  goodness.  This  mighty  untiring  force 
which,  viewed  inwardly,  maintains  man  throughout  his  life  by  its  inter- 
rupted activity,  and  expresses  itself  outwardly  in  such  a  way  that,  under 
the  direction  of  reason,  and  now  as  conscious  will,  it  guides  and  deter- 
mines his  every  act,  —  this  same  force  it  is  which  originally  created  man 
and  caused  him  to  enter  the  world  of  phenomena.  This  thought,  at  first 
startling,  becomes  more  natural  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  grasped.  We 
can  approach  it,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  consideration  that,  as  is  well 
known  in  the  occidental  national  religions,  the  world  is  created  by  an 
Omnipotent  Will;  by  an  all-conscious  Will,  to  be  sure,  —  a  conception 
which  for  many  a  thinking  individual  who  looks  upon  nature  with 
completely  unbiased  gaze  is  incomparably  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  grasp.  If,  then,  the  unconscious  omnipotent  will  has  produced 
the  total  phenomenon,  man,  it  has  also  produced  the  brain  and  with  it 
the  intellect;  accordingly  Schopenhauer,  differing  from  all  his  prede- 
cessors, assigns  to  the  intellect  the  second  place,  and  adduces  in  support 
of  this  action  a  long  series  of  proofs  ('World  as  Will  and  Idea',  II,  19), 
which  can  be  treated  with  indifference  only  by  those  who  on  principle 
find  everything  false  that  is  opposed  to  their  personal  view  of  the  world. 
And  when  Schopenhauer  finally  applies  to  the  whole  remaining  animate 
and  inanimate  world  the  perception  thus  gained,  through  a  radical 
analysis  of  self-consciousness,  he  quotes  right  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
major  work  just  named  ( §  24 )  sayings  of  great  men  which  are  calculated 
to  corroborate  this  truth,  as  dim  anticipations  of  the  truth  discovered  by 
him,  especially  in  regard  to  inorganic  nature,  where  the  identical  in  all 
phenomena  is  least  apparent.   Thus  Spinoza,  for  example,  says  (Epist. 
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62)  that  the  stone  thrown  up  into  the  air,  if  it  had  consciousness,  would 
thinly  it  was  flying  of  its  own  volition;  and  Euler  ( Letter  to  the  Princess, 
68 ) :  'The  nature  of  gravitation  must  be  finally  reducible  to  an  inclination 
and  desire  (hence  will)  peculiar  to  bodies,  etc.'.  —  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  altogether  transcendental  basic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  will 
in  all  individuals  amid  all  their  manifoldness,  Schopenhauer,  as  a  kind  of 
final  addendum  to  the  purely  dialectical  part,  uses  a  peculiarly  apt  figure 
and  simile  ('World  as  Will  and  Idea',  25):  'At  this  root-point  of 
existence  the  diversity  of  being  ends,  just  as  the  radii  of  a  sphere  at  the 
centre;  and  as,  in  the  sphere,  the  surface  is  formed  by  the  radii  ending 
and  breaking  off,  so  also  consciousness  is  possible  only  where  being 
itself  runs  out  into  phenomenon,  through  the  forms  of  which  that  separate 
individuality  becomes  possible  and  upon  which  consciousness  rests,  and 
precisely  on  account  of  which  this  consciousness  is  limited  to  phenomena. 
Consequently  all  that  is  clear  and  comprehensible  in  our  consciousness  is 
always  situated  outwardly  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  we  withdraw  from  this  surface,  consciousness  leaves  us, 
—  in  sleep,  in  death,  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  magnetic  or  magic  influ- 
ence; for  these  all  lead  through  the  centre.  But  precisely  because  clear  con- 
sciousness, being  conditioned  by  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  is  not  directed 
toward  the  centre,  it  recognizes  other  individuals  as  similar,  indeed,  in 
kind,  but  not  as  identical,  —  which,  however,  in  essence  they  are. 
Immortality  of  the  individual  might  be  likened  to  the  flying  off  of  a  point 
from  the  surface  at  a  tangent;  immortality,  in  virtue  of  the  eternity  of 
the  being-in-itself  of  all  phenomena,  however,  to  the  return  of  that  point 
on  the  radius  to  the  centre,  whose  mere  extension  the  surface  is.  The 
will,  as  thing-in-itself,  is  complete  and  undivided  in  every  being.  As 
the  centre  is  an  integral  part  of  eveiy  radius,  while  the  peripheral  end 
of  this  radius,  with  the  surface  which  represents  time  and  its  content, 
is  in  rapid  rotation,  the  other  end  at  the  centre,  as  the  point  of  eternity, 
is  at  perfect  rest,  because  the  centre  is  the  point  whose  ascending  part 
is  not  different  from  the  descending'.  —  There  can  hardly  be  a  grosser 
error  than  to  imagine  that  transcendental  idealism,  founded  by  Kant 
and  further  developed  by  Schopenhauer,  denies  the  reality  of  the  physical 
world  Kant  teaches,  in  the  main,  only  that  we  perceive  things,  through 
the  peculiar  character  of  our  power  of  perception,  merely  as,  and  in  so 
Fax  as,  they  appear  to  us,  in  time  and  space;  what  phenomena  may  exist 
independently  of  that,  and  what  is  fundamental  to  them  all  alike,  Kant 
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calls  the  thing-in-itself,  and  leaves  standing  as  an  unsolved  riddle. 
Schopenhauer,  however,  has  shown  the  will  to  be  this  thing-in-itself, 
thereby  making  an  immense  positive  stride  forward  in  philosophy;  and 
Kant's  'phenomena'  are  more  positively  defined  by  him  as  'ideas'  ( of  the 
individuals),  —  hence  'The  World  as  Will  and  Idea'." 

A  peculiar  side-light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  by  the  concluding 
words  of  the  motto  from  Liszt  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Appendix:  "His  (the  artist's)  will  stands  firm  and  keeps  unvaryingly 
turned  toward  the  goal;  and  for  him  this  goal  is  Art,  the  sensuous 
reproduction  of  the  mysterious  and  the  divine  in  man  and  nature."  —  Can 
the  conscious  will  be  meant  here?  The  preceding  sentences  point 
expressly  to  the  lack  of  free  will  in  choice.  Liszt  at  that  time  knew 
nothing  of  Schopenhauer. 

"Having  thus  arrived  at  the  will,"  Wagner  continues:  "If  we  now 
place  alongside  this  what  Schopenhauer  demands  as  the  condition  for 
the  entrance  of  the  idea  into  our  consciousness,  namely  'a  temporary 
predominance  of  the  intellect  over  the  will,  or,  viewed  physiologically, 
a  strong  stimulation  of  the  activity  of  the  perceptive  brain  without  any 
stimulation  of  inclinations  or  emotions',  we  have  only  to  grasp  clearly 
the  explanation  that  immediately  follows  it,  —  that  our  consciousness 
has  two  sides:  it  is  in  part  a  consciousness  of  its  own  self,  which  is  the 
will,  and  in  part  of  a  consciousness  of  other  things,  and,  as  such, 
primarily  a  perceptive  cognition  of  the  external  world,  apprehension  of 
objects.  The  more  the  one  side  of  total  consciousness  comes  forward, 
the  more  does  the  other  recede.    (Loc.  cit.,  418.) 

"From  a  careful  consideration  of  what  has  been  quoted  here  from 
Schopenhauer's  chief  work,  it  must  now  be  clear  to  us  that  musical 
conception,  since  it  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  conception 
of  the  idea  (the  latter  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  perceptive 
cognition  of  the  world),  must  have  its  origin  only  in  that  side  of  con- 
sciousness which  Schopenhauer  describes  as  being  directed  inward. 
If  this  retires  completely  for  a  time  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 
purely  perceptive  subject  upon  its  functions,  that  is,  the  apprehension 
of  ideas,  on  the  other  hand  it  follows  that  the  capacity  of  the  intellect 
to  apprehend  the  character  of  things  is  explainable  only  from  the  side 
of  consciousness  which  is  directed  inward.  If,  however,  this  conscious- 
ness is  the  consciousness  of  its  own  self,  and  therefore  of  the  will,  then  we 
must  assume  that  the  subjection  of  it  is  indeed  indispensable  for  the 
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purity  of  the  perceptive  consciousness  directed  outward;  but  also  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing-in-itself,  which  is  not  apprehensible  to  this  pre- 
ceptive cognition,  is  rendered  possible  for  the  consciousness  directed 
inward  only  when  the  latter  attains  to  the  capability  of  seeing  as  clearly 
inward  as  the  former  in  perceptive  cognition  is  able  to  do  outwardly  in 
the  apprehension  of  ideas." 

Wagner  touches  upon  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  dream  phenomena, 
even  in  the  most  heightened  form,  real  clairvoyance.  According  to  this 
we  possess,  as  a  special  kind  of  brain  function,  a  power  of  perception 
not  intermediate  through  the  senses,  which  conditions  those  phenomena, 
and  is  called  by  Schopenhauer  the  dream  organ;  the  Scots  designate 
this  function,  when  it  manifests  itself  in  clairvoyance,  the  gift  of  second 
sight.  Wagner  recurs  to  this  subsequently  but  he  observes  first  how 
the  dream-world  is  connected  with  reality  by  sound  as  an  immediate 
expression  of  will,  by  the  cry  which  the  individual  sends  forth  when 
he  awakes  from  the  weight  of  a  heavy  dream.  He  then  goes  on  to  say: 
"A  no  less  definite  experience  is  this,— that  alongside  the  world  which 
presents  itself  as  visible,  both  in  waking  and  in  dreaming,  there  exists 
for  our  consciousness  a  second  world  only  perceivable  by  hearing  and 
only  manifesting  itself  by  sound,— thus  in  a  real  sense  a  sound-world 
alongside  the  light-world,  and  of  which  we  can  say  that  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  latter  as  dreaming  does  to  waking:  for  it  is  quite 
as  clear  to  us  as  the  light-world  although  we  recognize  it  as  wholly 
distinct  from  it.  As  the  perceptible  world  of  dreaming,  however,  can 
be  formed  only  through  a  special  activity  of  the  brain,  music  likewise 
enters  into  our  consciousness  only  through  a  similar  cerebral  activity; 
but  the  latter  is  just  as  different  from  the  activity  that  is  guided  by  sight 
as  that  dream-organ  of  the  brain  differs  from  the  function  of  the  waking 
brain  when  stimulated  by  outward  impressions". 

What  Wagner  says  in  this  connection  regarding  plastic  art,  which 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  light-world,  culminates  in  the  assertion  that 
"its  proper  function  is  to  use  the  illusory  appearance  of  the  world  spread 
out  before  us  by  light,  by  means  of  a  most  deliberate  manipulation  of 
this  appearance,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  idea  veiled  within  it". 

I  [ere  we  might,  perhaps,  break  off.  But  now,  finally  connecting  what 
follows  with  what  has  gone  before,  we  have  to  allow  our  illustrious  corn- 
mentor  and  interpreter  of  Schopenhauer  to  speak  at  length  for  himself, 
without   interruption    from  us. 
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"But  what  is  effective  here  continues  to  be  merely  the  appearance 
of  things,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  we  sink  ourselves  for  moments 
of  will-free  aesthetic  perception.  It  is  this  contentment  through  die 
pure  pleasure  in  appearance,  moreover,  which,  applied  similarly  to  all 
the  other  arts  analogously  to  the  effect  of  plastic  art,  has  been  set  up 
as  a  requisite  of  aesthetic  pleasure  in  general,  and  in  virtue  of  this  has 
produced  the  conception  of  beauty;  as  indeed,  in  our  language,  this 
conception,  etymologically,  is  clearly  connected  as  to  object  (Scheinj 
and  subject  (Schauen). 

"But  consciousness,  which  alone,  even  in  the  seeing  of  the  seen, 
(Schauen  des  Schemes)  makes  possible  the  apprehension  of  the  idea 
manifesting  itself  through  it,  might  well  feel  compelled  to  cry  out  at 
last  with  Faust: 

'Welch  Schauspiel!  Aber  achl  ein  Schauspiel  nurl 
Wo  fass'  ich  dich,  unendliche  Natur?'  * 

"The  answer  to  this  cry  is  given  in  the  most  certain  voice  by  music. 
Here  the  external  world  speaks  to  us  with  such  incomparable  intelli- 
gibility because,  through  hearing  by  virtue  of  the  action  of  sound,  it 
imparts  to  us  exactly  that  which  we  call  out  to  it  from  our  inmost  being. 
The  object  of  the  sound  heard  coincides  immediately  with  the  subject 
of  the  sound  emitted;  we  understand  without  any  mediation  of  concept 
what  the  cry  of  danger,  distress,  or  joy  that  we  have  heard  says  to  us, 
and  we  answer  it  at  once  in  a  corresponding  sense.  If  the  sound  of  terror, 
lament  or  delight  emitted  by  us  is  the  most  immediate  expression  of 
the  emotion  of  the  will,  we  also  understand  the  similar  sound  that  comes 
to  us  through  the  ear  unerringly  as  the  expression  of  the  same  emotion; 
and  no  illusion,  as  in  what  is  seen  by  light,  is  here  possible,  illusion  to 
the  extent  that  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  world  without  is  not  com- 
pletely identical  with  our  own,  whereby  the  gulf  that  seems  to  exist  to 
the  sight  is  at  once  closed  up.  If,  then,  we  see  an  art  arise  from  this 
immediate  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  our  inner  being  with  that  of  the 
external  world,  it  will  be  evident  to  us  from  the  outset  that  this  art  must 
be  subject  to  quite  different  laws  from  those  of  any  other.  All  ^Titers 
on  aesthetics  have  refused  to  admit  that  a  real  art  can  originate  in  a 
condition  that  seems  to  them  purely  pathological;  and  they  have  accord- 


'How  grand  a  show!  but,  ah!  a  show  alone. 
Thee,  boundless  Nature,  how  make  thee  my  own?' 
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ingly  only  conceded  validity  to  it  from  the  point  at  which  its  creations 
show  themselves  to  us  in  the  unimpassioned  manner  proper  to  the 
creations  of  plastic  art.  That  its  very  element,  however,  as  itself  an  idea 
of  the  world,  is  no  longer  perceived  by  us,  but  felt  deep  within  our 
consciousness,  we  have  been  shown  successfully  by  Schopenhauer;  and 
this  idea  we  understand  to  be  an  immediate  revelation  of  the  unity  of 
the  wall;  which  unity,  proceeding  from  the  unity  of  man's  nature,  un- 
avoidably presents  itself  as  unity  with  nature,  which  too  we  perceive 
from  sound. 

"Difficult  as  it  is  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  music, 
we  believe  we  shall  do  so  most  surely  through  the  consideration  of  the 
work  of  the  inspired  musician.  In  many  respects  this  must  be  radically 
different  from  that  of  other  artists.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  musician,  the  will-free,  pure  perception  of  objects,  as  it  is  to  be  re- 
produced in  the  spectator  through  the  action  of  the  work  of  art  per- 
formed, is  a  primary  requisite.  Such  an  object,  which  he  is  to  elevate 
by  pure  perception  into  an  idea,  does  not  present  itself  to  the  musician 
at  all;  for  his  music  is  itself  an  idea  of  the  world,  in  which  the  world 
presents  its  nature  immediately,  while  in  those  other  arts  it  is  presented, 
and  this  only  through  the  mediation  of  cognition.  We  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  individual  will,  which  in  the  plastic  artist  is  silenced  by 
pure  perception,  is  awakened  in  the  musician  as  universal  will,  and  as 
such,  out  beyond  all  perception,  recognizes  itself  as  self-conscious. 
Hence,  too,  the  very  different  state  of  the  conceiving  musician  from 
that  of  the  plastic  artist  creating  his  work;  hence  also  the  fundamentally 
different  effect  of  music  from  that  of  painting.  Here  profoundest  ap- 
peasement, there  highest  excitation  of  the  will;  which  means  merely 
that  here  the  will  is  understood  in  the  individual  as  such,  possessed  there- 
fore with  the  illusion  of  its  differing  from  the  nature  of  things  external 
to  it,  and  which  only  in  the  purely  disinterested  perception  of  objects 
rises  beyond  its  bounds;  whereas  there,  in  the  musician,  the  will  feels 
itself  at  once  a  unit  out  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  individuality;  for  by 
means  of  the  hearing  the  door  is  opened  for  him  through  which  the 
world  penetrates  to  him,  as  he  to  it.  This  mighty  overflooding  of  the 
barriers  <>l  phenomenon  must  necessarily  produce  in  the  inspired  musi- 
( dan  an  ecstasy  with  which  no  other  is  to  be  compared;  in  it  the  will 

poizes  itself  as  on  impotent  will  in  general;  not  mutely  must  it  hold 
from  perception,  but  proclaims  itself  aloud  as  conscious  idea  of 
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the  world.  Only  one  state  can  surpass  his  —  that  of  the  saint  —  because 
the  saint's  is  enduring  and  forever  undimmed;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ecstatic  clairvoyance  of  the  musician  must  alternate  with  an  ever 
recurrent  state  of  individual  consciousness,  which  must  be  considered 
all  the  more  wretched,  as  the  inspired  state  has  raised  him  higher  above 
all  the  bounds  of  individuality.  On  this  account  —  owing  to  the  pain 
with  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the  state  of  inspiration  in  which  he  delights 
us  so  inexpressibly  —  the  musician  might  appear  to  us,  again,  as  more 
worthy  of  reverence  than  other  artists,  indeed  almost  as  having  a  claim 
to  sanctity.  For  his  art,  in  truth,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  complex 
whole  of  the  other  arts  as  religion  to  the  church. 

"We  have  seen  that,  when  in  the  other  arts  the  will  desires  to  become 
wholly  cognition,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  do  so  only  in  so  far  as  it  remains 
deep  within,  inactive  and  silent:  it  is  as  if  the  will  were  awaiting  from 
without  to  liberate  knowledge  of  itself;  if  it  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  it 
transfers  itself  into  a  state  of  clairvoyance,  in  which  it  then  recognizes 
itself  as  the  one-and-all  of  the  world,  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and 
space.  What  it  sees  here  cannot  be  imparted  by  words;  as  the  dream 
of  deep  sleep  can  pass  over  into  waking  consciousness  only  when  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  a  second  allegorical  dream  that  immediately 
precedes  waking,  so  does  the  will  create  for  the  immediate  vision  of  its 
self-scrutiny  a  second  communicating  organ,  which,  while,  on  one  side, 
it  is  turned  to  the  inward  view  of  itself,  is  on  the  other,  through  the 
uniquely  direct  sympathetic  medium  of  sound,  in  touch  with  the  external 
world  which  now  comes  forth  again  at  waking.  It  calls,  and  in  the 
answering  call  it  recognizes  itself  again;  thus  do  call  and  answering  call 
at  length  become  for  it  a  comforting  ecstatic  interplay  with  itself. 

"On  a  sleepless  night  I  once  stepped  forth  upon  the  balcony  before 
my  window  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice.  As  in  a  deep  dream  lay 
stretched  out  before  me  in  the  darkness  the  fairly-like  city  and  its  lagoons. 
Up  from  the  intense  silence  arose  the  rude  and  loud  lament  of  a  gondolier 
who  was  just  then  waking  in  his  boat  and  sent  forth  his  oft-repeated 
call  into  the  night,  until  from  the  farthest  distance  the  same  call  answered 
along  the  canal  as  it  lay  asleep  beneath  the  night;  I  recognized  in  it 
the  ancient,  melancholy,  melodic  strain,  to  winch  in  his  day  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Tasso  were  set,  but  which  is  certainly  as  old  as  Venice 
herself  and  her  peopled  canals.  After  some  solemn  pauses  there  at  length 
grew  up  an  animated  far-resounding  dialogue,  which  seemed  to  melt 
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away  into  unison,  until  alike  near  and  afar  the  tones  died  away  and 
slumber  reigned  again.  What  could  Venice  and  its  gay  throngs  beneath 
the  beams  of  the  noonday  sun  tell  to  me  of  itself  that  that  melodic  mid- 
night dream  had  not  brought  to  my  consciousness  far  more  deeply  and 
directly? 

"At  another  time  I  was  walking  amid  the  sublime  solitude  of  the 
mountains  of  Uri.  It  was  broad  daylight  when,  from  a  lofty  Alpine 
meadow  to  one  side,  I  caught  the  sharply  jubilant  call  which  a  cowherd 
sent  forth  across  the  wide  valley;  soon  there  answered  from  the  other 
side  through  the  mighty  silence  a  similarly  joyous  shepherd's  call:  and 
here  was  mingled  now  the  echo  from  the  towering  mountain  walls,  and 
the  tone  resounded  in  merry  rivalry  through  the  silent  valley.  Thus 
does  the  child  awake  with  a  cry  of  desire  from  the  night  of  its  mother's 
womb,  and  is  answered  by  the  appeasing  caress  of  its  mother;  thus  does 
the  longing  youth  understand  the  luring  song  of  the  birds  of  the  wood; 
thus  do  the  call  of  the  beasts,  of  the  breezes,  the  raging  howl  of  the  tem- 
pests, speak  to  the  thoughtful  man,  and  transport  him  into  that  dream- 
like state  in  which  he  perceives  through  the  ear  that  which  through 
his  eye  he  saw  only  in  distracted  illusion,— namely,  that  his  inmost  being 
is  one  with  the  inmost  being  of  all  that  he  perceives,  and  that  really 
only  in  the  perception  of  this  the  being  of  things  without  is  recognized. 

"This  dream-like  state,  into  which  we  are  transported  by  such  effects 
upon  the  sympathetic  ear  as  here  referred  to,  and  in  which  that  other 
world  consequently  appears  to  us,  we  recognize  at  once  from  the  experi- 
ence open  to  everyone,  that  through  the  effect  of  music  upon  us  the 
sight  is  to  such  a  degree  deprived  of  its  power  that  we  no  longer  see 
intensively  though  our  eyes  be  open.  We  have  an  experience  of  this 
in  any  concert-hall  as  we  listen  to  music  that  really  takes  hold  of  us; 
when  what  is  most  distracting  or  unattractive  is  going  on  before  our 
eyes,  which,  if  we  were  seeing  intensively,  would  certainly  distract  our 
attention  wholly  from  the  music  and  even  arouse  in  us  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,— namely,  apart  from  the  very  deadening  effect  upon  us  of  the 
audience,  the  mechanical  movement  of  the  players,  the  quite  oddly 
moving  accessories  of  any  orchestral  performance.  That  this  sight,  which 
engrosses  exclusively  the  listener  who  is  not  seized  by  the  music,  does 
not  at  all  disturb  him  who  is  enthralled  by  it,  shows  us  clearly  that  we 
no  longer  perceive  it  consciously,  but  now  on  the  contrary  fall  with  open 
eyes  into  a  state  which  has  an  essential  similaritv  to  that  of  somnambu- 
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list  clairvoyance.  And  in  truth  it  is,  moreover,  only  in  this  state  that  we 
participate  immediately  in  the  world  of  the  musician.  From  this  world, 
which  is  to  be  described  in  no  other  way,  the  musician,  through  the 
arrangement  of  his  tones,  spreads  out  his  net  for  us,  as  it  were,  or  he 
besprinkles  our  perceptive  faculty  with  his  wonderworking  musical  holy- 
water  in  such  a  way  that  he,  as  if  by  magic,  renders  it  powerless  to  per- 
ceive anything  but  our  inner  world". 

Following  up  the  analogy  with  dream-life,  Wagner  then  closes  the 
section  of  his  work  that  contains  the  real  "explanation",  by  showing 
how  the  message  received  inwardly  by  the  musician  issues  out  into  time, 
while  space  remains  hidden  by  the  impenetrable  veil,  "the  lifting  of 
which  would  of  necessity  make  the  dream-picture  he  sees  at  once  un- 
recognizable". Harmony,  the  proper  element  of  music,  belongs  neither 
to  time  nor  space;  but  "through  the  rhythmic  arrangement  of  his  tones 
the  musician  establishes  a  contact  with  the  objective  plastic  world, 
especially  by  virtue  of  the  similar  laws  according  to  which  the  movement 
of  visible  bodies  makes  itself  intelligible  to  our  perception".— "The  work 
of  the  musician  is,  as  it  were,  an  interpretation  of  the  dream-picture, 
which  he  had  seen  in  deep  sleep". 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  must  be  added  that  Wagner  insists 
that  music  be  judged  according  to  the  "category  of  the  sublime,  since, 
as  soon  as  it  fills  us,  it  arouses  the  highest  ecstasy  of  the  consciousness 
of  illimitability".  But  the  effect  of  beauty  "is  exercised  upon  the  mind 
by  music  immediately  at  its  first  beginning,  in  that  it  abstracts  the  intel- 
lect at  once  from  all  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  things  outside 
ourselves,  and,  as  pure  form  freed  from  all  objectivity,  shuts  off  the 
outer  world  from  us,  as  it  were,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  us  to 
see  into  our  inner  being  alone,  as  into  the  inner  being  of  things  as  a 
whole". 

If  music,  therefore,  to  use  Schopenhauer's  exact  words,  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  will  itself,  (Wagner,  for  the  sake  of  quicker  and  easier  under- 
standing, calls  it  idea  of  the  world);  and  if,  further,  according  to  the 
philosopher,  this  all-powerful  will  has  created  the  world  itself  along 
with  the  ideas  which  indeed  are  only  the  objectivity  of  will,  the  ques- 
tion propounded  in  the  heading  of  this  Appendix  is  at  length  completely 
answered. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  such  music  appeals  to  us  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  third  Act  of  'Parsifal'  and,— though  not  with  the  same 
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decidedness,  certain  passages  in  Wagner's  other  works;  music  that  is 
undoubtedly  so  remote  in  sense  from  the  world  and,  consequently,  from 
will,  that  its  "transcendent"  character  can  be  disputed  only  by  those 
who  are  insensitive  to  its  impressions?  As  the  long-prevailing  Wagner 
vogue  is  now  past,  while  his  works,  especially  of  a  spirit  like  those  men- 
tioned, maintain  themselves  in  undiminished  popular  favor,  we  may 
confidently  assume  that  a  majority  of  the  international  opera-going 
public  who,  as  such,  probably  do  not  know,  to  be  sure  "what  is  going 
on",  nevertheless  feel  keenly  that  the  "real"  Wagner  has  nothing  at  all 
in  common  with  merely  "highly  interesting",  or  "charming"  opera.  And 
in  the  light  of  this  Schopenhauer- Wagner  "explanation",  what  is  to  be 
said  of  Liszt's  sometimes  altogether  ascetic  compositions?  Of  the  related 
"mysticism"  of  some  of  the  later  piano  pieces  of  Brahms?  Of  the  "meta- 
physical enigmas"  of  Beethoven  in  his  later  period?  Or,— and  not  least- 
even  of  Father  Bach? 

Here,  therefore,  where  we  have  to  do  with  the  most  suprasensual 
products  of  the  most  suprasensual  of  the  arts,  the  explanation  offered 
by  Schopenhauer  and  Wagner  is  evidently  insufficient;  and  even  the 
very  part  where  Schopenhauer  constructs  the  basis  of  it  which  alone 
may  be  called  positive,  appears  now  to  have  its  supports  shaken  and 
begins  to  totter.  For  Schopenhauer  says,  certainly  quite  rightly  (World 
as  Will  and  Idea',  III,  39):  "In  fact  there  are  in  all  music  really  only  two 
basic  chords  —  the  dissonant  chord  of  the  seventh,  and  the  harmonic 
triad  —  to  which  all  possible  chords  lead  back.  And  this  is  precisely  in 
keeping  with  the  fact  that  for  the  will  there  is  at  bottom  only  discontent 
and  contentment,  no  matter  under  how  many  differing  fonns  they  may 
present  themselves".  As  music,  then,  develops  itself  in  time  through 
rhythm,  so  likewise  it  moves  uninterruptedly,  with  its  interwoven  melody 
and  harmony,  between  "estrangement  and  reconciliation".  But  the  har- 
mony of  the  "unworldly"  compositions  already  referred  to,  especially 
in  Liszt  and  Wagner  on  account  of  the  ordre  omnitonique,  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  this  continual  estrangement  and  reconciliation  can  often 
be  traced  and  indicated  only  in  a  kind  of  shadowy  suggestion,  some- 
times not  at  all. 

From  this  serious  predicament,  however,  we  are  rescued  by  the 
philosopher  himself.  One  merely  needs  to  apply  to  the  answering  of  our 
question,  as  Far  as  necessary,  the  ideas  that  he  has  advanced  in  another 
connection,  and  interpret  them  in  the  same  way  as  Wagner  has  done 
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in  formulating  his  "explanation". 

It  has  to  do  with  Schopenhauer's  profoundest  thought,  the  doctrine 
of  the  "assertion  and  denial  of  the  will  to  live",  which  has,  since  his  time, 
at  least  in  its  primary  assumptions,  become  so  well  known  that  it  sup- 
plies a  common  topic  of  conversation  for  educated  circles;  a  fact  which 
will  contribute  opportunely  to  the  general  understanding  of  this  sup- 
plementary chapter.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  Schopenhauer  expressed 
this  abstruse  doctrine  more  concisely  and  summarily  than  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Chapter  XIV  of  the  'Parerga  and  Paralipomena'  II;  we  will 
therefore  quote  in  full  the  section  in  question:  "It  may  be  per- 
ceived, as  it  were,  a  priori,— vulgo,  it  goes  without  saying,— that  that 
which  now  produces  the  phenomena  of  the  world  must  also  be  capable 
of  not  doing  so,  —  that  is,  to  remain  at  rest;  or,  in  other  words,  that  cor- 
responding to  the  present  diastole  there  must  be  also  a  systole.  If,  then, 
the  former  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  will  to  live,  the  latter  will  be  the 
phenomenon  of  the  not-will  to  live.  The  latter,  moreover,  will  be  in 
essentials  the  same  as  the  magnum  Sakhepat  of  the  Vedic  teaching  (in 
Oupnekhat,  Vol.  I,  p.  163),  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the 
'ettekeira  ('Beyond')  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 

"In  reply  to  certain  silly  objections  I  remark  that  the  denial  of 
the  will  to  live  does  not  in  any  way  mean  the  annihilation  of  a  sub- 
stance, but  the  mere  act  of  not-willing:  that  which  has  hitherto  willed, 
wills  no  longer.  As  we  know  this  being,  the  will,  as  the  thing-in-itself, 
only  in  and  through  the  act  of  willing,  it  is  beyond  our  powers  to  say 
or  to  grasp  what  it  may  still  be  or  do  after  it  has  discontinued  this  act; 
accordingly,  the  denial  means  for  us,  who  are  ourselves  the  phenomenon 
of  the  willing,  a  passage  into  nothingness. 

"The  assertion  and  denial  of  the  will  to  live  is  a  mere  velle  and 
nolle.  The  subject  of  these  two  acts  is  one  and  the  same,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, as  such,  annihilated  by  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  act.  Its 
velle  presents  itself  in  this  perceptive  world,  which  is  on  that  very 
account  the  phenomenon  of  the  thing-in-itself.  Of  the  nolle,  on  the 
contrary,  we  perceive  no  other  phenomenon  than  merely  that  of  its 
appearance,  and  moreover  only  in  the  individual  which  itself  originally 
belongs  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  velle.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the 
individual  exists,  we  see  the  nolle  continually  at  strife  with  the  velle. 
When  the  individual  has  ended,  and  in  it  the  nolle  has  gained  the  upper 
hand,  that  has  been  a  pure  manifestation  of  the  nolle  (this  is  the  mean- 
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ing  of  papal  canonisation);  of  which  (manifestation)  we  can  say  merely 
that  its  phenomenon  cannot  be  that  of  the  velle,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  appears  at  all,  that  is,  whether  it  takes  on  a  secondary 
existence  for  an  intellect  which  it  has  had  first  to  create;  and  as  we 
know  the  intellect  only  as  the  organ  of  willing  in  its  assertion,  we  do 
not  see  why,  after  the  cessation  of  this,  it  should  create  it;  nor  can  we 
predicate  anything  concerning  the  subject  of  it,  since  we  have  recog- 
nized this  positively  only  in  the  opposite  act,  the  velle,  as  the  thing-in- 
itself  of  its  phenomenal  world". 

Schopenhauer's  interpretation  of  music,  as  we  have  it,  is  all  the  more 
a  tribute  to  his  greatness,  as  he  was,  after  all,  only  a  dilettante  in  this 
art,  who,  though  possessing  some  theoretical  knowledge,  had  really  not 
enjoyed  the  early  introduction  and  training  suited  to  his  genius.  In 
the  plastic  arts,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  an  authority  of  note,  as  may  be 
seen,  for  instance,  from  his  solution  of  the  celebrated  Laocoon  problem, 
in  §  46  of  his  'World  as  Will  and  Idea'.  In  the  circumstance  that  in 
sculpture  beauty  and  grace  are  the  chief  thing,  while  in  painting  it  is 
expression,  passion,  character  that  dominate,  he  finds  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  sculpture  was  the  art  of  the  ancients,  and  painting  that 
of  Christian  times.  Concerning  the  latter,  as  it  receives  expression  in 
the  pictures  of  saints,  especially  of  Raphael  and  the  earlier  Correggio, 
he  says  ('World  as  Will  and  Idea'  III,  48):  "In  their  countenances,  espe- 
cially in  the  eyes,  we  see  the  expression  and  reflection  of  the  most  per- 
fect knowledge,  —  that,  namely,  which  is  not  directed  toward  individual 
things,  but  has  completely  grasped  ideas,  and  thus  the  whole  nature 
of  the  world  and  life;  a  knowledge  which,  reacting  in  them  on  the  will, 
does  not,  like  every  other,  supply  it  with  motives,  but  has  become  on  the 
contrary  a  quieter  of  all  willing,  whence  has  proceeded  that  most  com- 
plete resignation  which  is  the  inmost  spirit  of  Christianity  as  of  Indian 
philosophy,  —  the  giving  up  of  all  willing,  the  turning  back  and  sup- 
pressing of  the  will  and  with  it  of  the  whole  being  of  this  world,  —  that 
is,  salvation.  Thus  did  those  masters  of  the  art,  worthy  of  eternal  praise, 
express  perceptibly  through  their  works  the  highest  wisdom". 

In  how  vastly  higher  a  degree,  relatively,  this  must  be  true  of  music! 
For  music,  completely  free  as  to  space  and  time,  and  in  continual  flux, 
proclaims  itself,  through  its  primeval  incorporeal  nature,  as  the  very 
medium  hij  which  resignation  reveals  itself,  —  which  is  the  goal  at  which 
music  aims,  —  and  as  the  light  that  shines  not  for  pure  understanding. 
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That  music  likewise  can  at  least  express  this,  Schopenhauer  must  have 
felt  repeatedly  and  strongly,  though  only  in  passing.  In  the  dim  feel- 
ing, perhaps,  that  in  it  he  was  really  contradicting  his  own  explanation 
of  this  art,  he  inserts  the  pregnant  statement  referred  to  merely  as  a 
passing  footnote  to  paragraph  205  of  his  'Parerga  and  Paralipomena'  II, 
which  runs:  "Complete  satisfaction,  final  contentment,  the  longed-for 
state,  present  themselves  to  us  only  in  picture,  in  the  work  of  art,  in 
poetry,  in  music.  From  which,  to  be  sure,  we  might  confidently  infer 
that  it  must,  after  all,  be  somewhere  to  be  found". 

This  is  apocalyptic,  in  the  prose  of  sceptical  philosophy.  Where  it 
was  a  question  of  definition,  Schopenhauer  had  said:  "Of  the  nolle,  on 
the  contrary,  we  perceive  no  other  phenomenon  than  merely  that  of  its 
appearance,  and  moreover  only  in  the  individual,"  etc.  ( See  above. )  But 
this  important  difference  is  of  no  particular  significance  in  relation  to 
our  argument.  How  far  music  is  able  to  reach  out  into  those  regions 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  bear,  according  to  Schopenhauer, 
the  sign  of  denial,  is  a  question  to  which  there  is  no  answer;  for  here  it 
depends  upon  giver  as  well  as  upon  receiver,  and  it  remains,  taken 
strictly,  a  private  matter  between  the  two.  In  any  case,  from  the  moment 
of  the  entrance  of  denial,  the  realm  of  the  will,  and  consequently,  of 
its  form  of  perception,  is  deserted;  nevertheless,  the  same  passive,  neutral 
intellect  now  serves  the  "denier"  as  the  organ  of  mediation  of  trans- 
cendent knowledge  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  had 
previously  served  the  "asserter"  in  relation  to  immanent  knowledge. 

We  have  now,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  to  apply  this 
to  the  reflections'  (Abbilder).  Just  as  the  colors  of  the  painting  remain 
the  same,  whether  it  depict  assertion  or  denial,  so  also  do  the  tones  of 
a  musical  composition  remain  in  both  cases  the  same;  yet  under  certain 
circumstances,  according  to  the  plan,  there  takes  place  in  their  union 
and  combination,  through  a  process  which,  while  mysterious,  is  not  more 
mysterious  than  the  originating  cause  itself,  such  a  fundamental  trans- 
formation that  a  piece  of  music  is  able,  for  example,  to  reproduce  the 
state  of  spiritual  elevation,  even  to  the  most  extreme  degree,  without 
awakening  the  slightest  passionateness;  just  as  it  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  flow  along  for  minutes  at  a  time  evidently  quite  "will-less",  as 
if  conjured  into  timeless  suspension. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  Schopenhauer's  "explanation",  the  root  of 
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the  aesthetic  pleasure  in  music  is  to  be  sought  as  follows:  Music  that 
is  filled  with  the  most  violent  agonies  of  suffering  is,  in  spite  of  that, 
as  is  well  known,  never  capable  of  causing  pain:  if  truly  tragic,  its  effect, 
—  always  sublime,  and  at  times  with  a  touch  of  transfigured  sorrow  or 
melancholy,  —  is  reckoned  one  of  the  serenest  pleasures,  "res  severa 
verum  gaudium".  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  under  it  the  individual 
will  of  the  listener  is  affected  only  by  the  picture  of  suffering  presented 
by  the  work  of  art;  whereas,  if  seized  with  actual  suffering,  the  will 
itself  is  the  "tense  chord  that  is  plucked  and  quivers",  as  Schopenhauer 
puts  it. 

In  general,  this  is  literally  true.  But  the  case  is  different  with  music 
of  the  sort  that  we  have  designated  above  as  remote  in  sense  from 
the  world  and  will',  since  this  no  longer  presents  simply  a  picture  of 
the  suffering  of  the  will,  but  is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  reflection  of 
that  strange  psychological  process  resulting  from  a  perception  which 
is  attained  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  of  the  causal  connection 
in  discursive  reason.  Consequently,  those  who  are  affected  by  it  can 
no  longer  be  called  rational',  as  the  phrase  goes,  in  their  bearing;  and 
there  have  never  been  lacking  people  who  have  declared  such  persons 
to  be  mad,  or  at  least  not  responsible.  A  perception  such  as  this  breaks 
upon  the  individual  like  a  bright  light,  usually  in  consequence  of  some 
highly  disturbing  experience.  At  times,  too,  it  may  occur  without  any 
such  cause;  in  which  case  the  Church  speaks  of  it  as  the  effect  of  divine 
grace.  To  the  man  or  the  woman  for  whom  such  a  bright  light  appeal's 
there  are  suddenly  revealed  the  evils  and  the  terrors  of  the  world  in 
all  their  greatness,  and  its  joys  and  its  pleasures  in  all  their  nothingness; 
happiness  is  sought  no  more,  all  wishes  are  renounced,  all  longings 
subdued;  wants  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  desires  are  stifled,  and  the 
passive  spirit  has  but  one  goal  in  view,  —  ending,  dissolution,  redemption. 
Touching  this  point,  Schopenhauer  teaches  that,  after  the  cessation  of 
all  that  we  can  perceive,  there  remains  for  us,  it  is  true,  only  empty 
nothingness;  but  that,  precisely  on  account  of  the  immanent  character 
of  our  perceptive  faculty,  we  are  not  entitled  to  consider  this  nothingness 
as  absolute,  and  that,  conversely,  —  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  nega- 
tinn.  —  our  whole  mighty  universe  with  its  myriad  stars  likewise  signifies 
nothing. 

The  path  of  complete  renunciation  is  such  a  thorny  one  that  he 
who  breads  it  to  the  end  is  justly  placed  by  the  Church  among  the 
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saints.  It  is  the  creative  artist  who  gives  to  mankind  a  knowledge  of 
this  road;  for  upon  him  also  falls,  though  it  be  only  in  passing,  this  divine 
grace.  And  here,  as  has  already  been  said,  it  is  the  musician  who,  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  his  art,  goes  farthest.  It  is  as  if  it  were  granted 
to  him,  among  all  mortals,  to  draw  aside,  though  ever  so  little  and  but 
for  the  fleeting  moment,  the  veil  in  the  temple  of  Sais:  the  memory  of 
it  that  remains  with  him  is  at  length  recorded  as  an  inspiration. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  Liszt  occupies  such  a  lofty  position, 
especially  in  the  last  two  movements  of  the  "Dante"  Symphony.  More 
familiar  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor,  in  Bee- 
thoven's latest  quartets,  and,  as  already  said,  in  Wagner's  "Tristan" 
and  "Parsifal". 

So  much,  then,  regarding  'transcendent'  music.  —  Now  we  have  really 
reached  our  goal.  And  yet,  if  we  have  once  gone  out  so  far  beyond  this 
present  world,  there  open  up  vistas  for  further  speculations,  which  may, 
to  be  sure,  be  designated  by  the  scornful  as  transcendent  imaginings,  but 
which  nevertheless  are  not  to  be  unceremoniously  dismissed.  Wagner's 
dictum,  that  the  "individual  will  awakes  in  the  musician  as  universal 
will  and  consciously  recognizes  itself  as  such",  (which  stands  isolated 
among  Wagner's  theories,  at  least  viewed  from  our  standpoint),  is  in 
itself,  as  it  were,  a  challenge  to  us.  Let  it  therefore  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  the  following  observations. 

We  have,  to  begin  with,  the  question  of  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
composer  to  his  "ideas",  —  to  that,  precisely,  which  by  its  quality  makes 
the  musician  and  the  great  master. 

We  hear  it  asserted  by  clever  dilettanti,  particularly  speakers  for 
the  other  arts,  that  such  claims  and  rights  rest  upon  a  very  doubtful 
basis;  and  that,  while  the  utilisation  of  the  ideas,  owing  to  the  work 
expended  on  them,  belongs  without  doubt  to  the  musician,  yet  that  the 
idea  itself  came  to  him  without  any  action  or  merit  on  his  part,  —  a 
gift  from  the  gods,  as  it  were.  Wagner  insists  upon  the  contrary,  and 
says  that  the  musical  motif,  which  is  the  form  taken  by  the  idea,  "is 
altogether  his  motif  in  point  of  law".  This  opinion  is  indirectly  cor- 
roborated by  his  declaration  that  the  composer  "transports  himself  into 
the  state  of  clairvoyance"  that  what  comes  to  him  while  in  that  state 
belongs  therefore,  —  so  runs  the  argument  —  just  to  him  and  to  no  other. 
But  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  that  Wagner  tells  us,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, of  the  night  in  Spezia  in  1S53  when,  wearied  to  exhaustion, 
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he  waited  in  vain  for  sleep  to  come.  "It  did  not  come;  but  I  sank  into 
a  sort  of  somnambulist  state,  in  which  the  feeling  suddenly  came  over 
me  that  I  was  sinking  into  rapidly  flowing  water.  The  rushing  noise  of 
it  presently  took  on  the  form  of  the  musical  sound  of  the  chord  of  E  flat 
major,  which  rolled  along  irresistibly  in  broken  figures;  these  broken 
chords  showed  themselves  as  melodic  figurations  of  accelerating  move- 
ment, but  the  pure  triad  of  E  flat  major  never  changed,  and  seemed 
to  endeavor  to  give,  by  its  persistence,  an  infinite  significance  to  the 
element  in  which  I  was  sinking.  With  a  feeling  as  if  the  waves  were 
now  rushing  along  high  above  me,  I  awoke  in  startled  terror  from  my 
half-sleep.  I  recognized  at  once  that  the  orchestral  prelude  to  'Rhein- 
gold',  as  I  had  been  carrying  it  about  with  me,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  fix  it  accurately,  had  now  taken  shape;  and  I  quickly  perceived,  also, 
how  I  was  in  general  constituted:  not  from  without,  but  only  from  within, 
was  the  stream  of  life  to  flow  to  me."  On  this  very  special  occasion 
Wagner  confessedly  did  not  transport  himself  into  the  state  of  clair- 
voyance. Accordingly,  the  "clever  dilettanti"  are  all  the  more  justified, 
after  all,  in  speaking  of  "gifts  from  the  gods",  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, in  this  case,  "inflow";  except  that,  as  Wagner  insists,  this  comes  not 
at  all  from  without,  but  wells  forth  from  the  composer's  deepest,  inmost 
secret  being,  —  in  our  day  called  subconsciousness,  —  and  thereby  attains 
to  perceptive  cognition. 

According  to  Schopenhauer's  simile  of  the  sphere  referred  to  above, 
the  concentric  sphere  of  this  subconsciousness  begins  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  centre;  and,  as  is  most  carefully  to  be  noted  here, 
this  common  centre  is  the  all-powerful  universal  Will.  Since,  now,  in 
regard  to  this  latter,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  transcendental 
philosophy  of  the  Occident,  time  and  space  form  no  limitations;  and 
as,  moreover,  with  the  same  definite  presupposition  and  in  accord  with 
the  profoundest  Oriental  wisdom,  the  mutual  relations  of  conscious  liv- 
ing beings  previous  to  their  existence,  during  it,  and  afterwards,  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  one  physical  body,  in  spite  of  vastly  varying  evolu- 
tionary phases,  or  rather  on  that  very  account;  and,  finally,  as  in  listening 
to  music  of  sublime  character  adequately  performed  even  the  layman 
feels  himself  at  times  moved  to  cry  out:  "That  is  a  voice  from  a  better 
world",  —  is  not  the  composer,  the  great  composer,  in  such  a  case,  we 
ask,  merely  the  medium  for  communicating  a  message  which ? 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  pleasure  or  the  imagination  of  the  interested 
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reader  to  complete  the  sentence.  Accordingly,  the  "message  of  salva- 
tion" proclaimed  through  the  individuality  of  the  inspired  and  elect 
composer,  infused  with  his  characteristics  and  revealed  to  the  multitude, 
is  certainly  his  property,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  gospel  is  the  property 
of  the  evangelist. 

Such  reflections  as  these  may  be  scorned  as  fantastic.  But  it  may 
be  permitted,  by  way  of  parallel,  to  call  to  mind  the  occasional  pleas- 
antries of  the  men  of  the  "exact"  sciences.  Some  years  ago  there  ran 
through  the  newspapers  of  all  countries  the  announcement  that  electric 
waves  had  been  captured,  which  did  not  come  from  our  planet.  This 
makes  one  think  involuntarily  of  news,  to  be  deciphered  later,  that  might 
affect  the  London  and  New  York  stock  exchanges. 

Unless  all  signs  deceive,  our  music,  and  with  it  the  whole  tone- 
system  on  which  it  rests,  is  on  the  way  to  dissolution,  crushed  beneath 
the  unrestrained  craze  for  the  new  at  all  costs.  Even  today  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  this  decline.  'Temperament'  is  the  universal  cry.  To  gain 
this,  the  most  insignificant  trifles,  short  or  long,  are  overloaded  from  the 
opening  bars  with  the  most  complicated,  arbitrary  harmony,  and  the 
veriest  short-winded  phrases  deprived  of  all  definite  contour  by  an 
unmotivated,  will-o'-the-wisp  sort  of  rhythm;  while  melody,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  outlawed  as  something  negligible.  And  if  one  of  these  "radicals" 
happens  to  undertake  a  longer  composition,  one  gets  the  impression  of 
a  neurasthenic  attempt  to  build  a  gothic  cathedral  out  of  monstrous 
entablatures,  miniature  caryatids,  and  fantastically  contorted  eaves  with 
grotesque  emblazoned  spouts  and  "six- tiered"  jet-pipes.  One  of  the 
serious  representatives  of  this  school  (Scriabin)  thought  it,  forsooth,  the 
chief  merit  of  his  latest  symphony  that  it  contained  not  a  single  harmonic 
progression  that  was  ever  known  before;  whereas  Franz  Liszt  had  said: 
"Any  man  can  find  a  few  unusual  chord  series,  but  the  thing  is,  how 
is  the  work  built  up?"  If  "progress"  continues  to  be  made  with  the 
same  speed  along  these  new  lines,  the  process  of  dissolution  should  not 
take  many  centuries  to  be  completed. 

Anyone  who  vividly  pictures  to  himself  in  all  its  bearings  what  is 
here  at  stake,  and  what  may  in  this  way  perish  irrecoverably,  might  be 
overcome  with  unspeakable  sadness  and  despair,  and  curse  the  fate 
that  with  the  same  indifference  lets  the  ugliest  and  the  fairest,  the  lowest 
and  the  highest,  go  down  to  destruction. 

Yet  the  World  Spirit  might  say,  with  a  soothing  smile:    "Foolish 
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mortal,  wherefore  dost  thou  grieve  and  mourn?  Have  not  whole  peoples, 
no  word  of  whom  has  ever  come  to  thee,  perished  with  all  they  knew 
and  all  they  did,  without  thy  being  deprived  of  what  they  achieved? 
Have  there  not  in  all  ages  been  elect  among  your  kind  who,  through  the 
language  that  you  call  Art,  have  raised  you  earth-born  mortals  above 
the  empty  wretchedness  of  your  existence?  Wilt  thou  forget  that  thy 
life  is  spent  in  a  world  of  becoming  and  not  of  being?" 

In  conclusion,  let  the  poet  be  once  more  appealed  to,  who  long 
after  the  songs  of  Orpheus  and  of  the  medieval  bards  had  died  away, 
and  through  music  which  was  hardly  beyond  the  lisping  childhood  stage, 
was  not  only  most  deeply  affected,  but  even  filled  with  the  clearest 
presentiment  of  its  transcendent  nature.  Shakespeare,  in  'The  Tempest' 
(Act  I,  Sc.  2)  makes  his  Prince  Ferdinand  say: 

"The  ditty  does  remember  my  drowned  father. 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  a  sound 
That  the  earth  owes:  —  I  hear  it  now  above  me." 

Toronto,  Canada, 
February  24th,  1923. 


APPENDIX  III 


Press  Reviews  of  Friedheim  Concerts 


Arthur  Friedheim's  first  concert  in  North  America,  with  Theodore 
Thomas'  Orchestra,  was  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
31  March  1891.  A  clipping  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  unidenti- 
fied as  to  source  but  bearing  the  initials  F.M.D.,  reports: 

"Some  said  he  looked  like  Seidl,  others  found  a  re- 
semblance to  Rubinstein,  and  others  again  thought  that  he 
suggested  Liszt  in  his  younger  days.  He  wears  his  hair 
long,  and  has  a  habit  of  tossing  it  back  by  a  movement  of 
his  head  or  by  both  hands.  But  his  playing  soon  monopo- 
lized attention,  so  that  his  personal  appearance  became  a 
less  important  matter. 

"The  colossal  Concerto  in  E  flat  (No.  5)  is  a  work 
which  is  considered  a  test  by  all  great  pianists  and  has 
been  performed  by  the  most  eminent.  Its  proper  interpre- 
tation requires  every  faculty  which  a  great  player  can 
possess.  Mr.  Friedheim's  rendering  was  marked  by  ex- 
quisite delicacy  and  finish  rather  than  by  power.  His 
adagio  was  given  with  delightful  feeling,  and  the  allegro 
with  marked  brilliancy.  The  left-hand  playing  excited  gen- 
eral surprise  and  admiration,  and  the  player  at  the  close 
of  the  concerto  was  several  times  recalled. 

"Friedheim  played  a  few  of  the  preludes  and  etudes 
of  Chopin  as  piano  solos,  displaying  the  same  grace  and 
finish  as  in  the  Beethoven  work  and  eliciting  some  delight- 
ful effects  by  the  long-sustained  tones  he  educed  from  the 
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Steinway  Grand.  His  greatest  triumph,  however,  was  his 
performance  of  Liszt's  Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  in 
which  all  the  resources  of  his  art  were  fully  displayed. 
Brilliancy  and  dash  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  this 
interpretation.  The  runs  were  wonderfully  showy  and  at 
the  same  time  delicate.  In  the  passages  where  fortissimo 
chords  were  played,  while  the  orchestra  sustained  the 
theme,  the  playing  of  Friedheim  awakened  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Of  course,  the  applause  was  tremendous,  and 
the  pianist  after  several  recalls  played  one  of  the  Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies,  sustaining  the  effect  which  he  had 
awakened  in  the  concerto.  It  is  evident  that  no  player 
we  have  yet  heard  has  equalled  him  in  the  rendering  of 
Liszt's  music.  The  brilliant  works  of  this  master  are  all 
calculated  to  awaken  enthusiasm  when  well  played.  They 
are  picturesque  in  color,  dazzling  with  a  brilliancy  which 
at  times  borders  on  the  grotesque.  Though  really  not  so 
difficult  as  the  Beethoven  Concerto,  far  example,  they  seem 
more  difficult  to  the  uninitiated,  and  this  brilliancy  always 
captivates  an  audience.  Friedheim  interprets  them  as  no 
one  else  can;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  of  his  long  study  and 
close  association  with  the  composer  this  is  not  surprising. 
His  phrasing,  so  intelligent  and  masterly,  awakened  the 
admiration  of  the  many  prominent  pianists  who  attended 
his  American  debut. 

"This  was  a  concert  which  introduced  to  our  public 
an  artist  of  transcendent  abilities,  possessing  all  the  quali- 
ties which  go  to  insure  a  popular  artistic  success  of  indubi- 
table calibre  and  permanence." 
When  the  pianist  returned  to  New  York  in  1910,  after  an  absence 
of  almost  15  years,  he  gave  his  first  recital  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  on 
Sunday  evening,  17  December  1910.    The  daily  newspapers  hailed  the 
performance  and  Musical  America  said: 

"Friedheim,  aside  from  being  one  of  the  genuine  re- 
maining Liszt  pupils,  stands  at  the  top  as  a  Liszt  interpreter, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  won  a  veritable  triumph  at  his 
recital    The  program  was  as  follows: 
Liszt.   B  minor  Ballade. 
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Chopin:  "Will  d  the  Wisp"  Etude. 

Twelve  Preludes  —  C,  G,  B  minor,  F  sharp  minor, 
A,   B,   C   sharp   minor,   F,    D 
minor. 
Liszt:  B  minor  Sonata. 

Chopin:  B  minor  Mazurka;  A  flat  Polonaise. 
Liszt:  Mephisto  Waltz. 

Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  Solitude. 
Carnaval  de  Pesth. 

"The  construction  of  this  program  was  a  welcome 
change  from  the  usual  conventions  and  made  it  at  once 
evident  tliat  the  pianist  was  playing  primarily  in  his  great 
role  of  Liszt  interpreter. 

"Into  the  preliminary  rumblings  of  the  welcome  Bal- 
lade in  B  minor,  the  pianist  plunged  boldly,  manifesting 
a  mature  and  confident  artistic  power  which  let  his  hearers 
know  that  they  would  have  something  unequivocal,  even 
if  it  did  not  coincide  at  every  point  with  their  own  con- 
ception. The  section  of  exquisite  tenderness,  one  of  the 
most  truly  beautiful  moments  in  all  the  writing  of  Liszt, 
the  pianist  played  not  so  much  with  a  sense  of  its  emo- 
tional quality  as  with  the  intent  of  producing  the  most 
perfect  possible  bell-like  tones  over  the  pedal  point  which 
this  passage  inherits  from  that  which  precedes  it.  And  very 
remarkable  indeed  was  the  pianist's  management  of  his 
tone  effects  through  his  combined  translation  of  pedal 
and  touch. 

"Mr.  Friedheim  is  a  wizard  with  such  dazzling  fili- 
gree as  the  'Will  o'  the  Wisp'.  His  playing  was  excellent  in 
so  far  as  his  powers  of  brilliance  and  bravura  playing  and 
of  tone-color  management  were  brought  to  the  front,  and 
less  happy  where  the  essential  fragrance  and  tenderness 
of  Chopin's  genius  required  emphasis,  Prolonged  devel- 
opment of  a  Liszt  technic  would  seem  to  have  rendered 
unattainable  to  the  pianist  expressional  insight  for  Chopin 
at  his  Chopin-most.  Among  the  Preludes  the  F  sharp  was 
perliaps  his  best  achievement. 

"It  was  in  the  huge  Liszt  Sonata  in  B  minor  that  the 
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pianist  found  the  fullest  expression  of  his  powers.  His 
performance  of  the  work  was  nothing  less  than  colossal. 
Particularly  impressive  was  the  pianist  in  his  expression 
of  the  heaviness  and  fatefulness  which  constitute  impor- 
tant elements  of  this  work.  Of  the  quality  of  tenderness 
expressed  by  Liszt,  Mr.  Friedheim  is  a  much  more  sympa- 
thetic exponent  than  of  Chopin  s  tenderer  aspects  of  feeling. 
The  dramatic  scheme  of  the  Liszt  work  came  plainly  to 
the  front  as  the  pianist's  conception  revealed  it.  Its  three 
chief  motives  seemed  to  speak  unequivocally  of  fate,  love 
and  aspiration  or  faith.  The  pianist's  interpretation  was 
more  visually  than  emotionally  dramatic.  Extraordinary 
massiveness,  breadth  and  finely  worked  out  tonal  effects 
noted  before  were  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the 
Sonata's  performance. 

"The  pianist  fairly  out-Paderewskied  Paderewski  in  the 
virtuosity  of  his  performance  of  the  famous  left-hand  pas- 
sage in  the  Chopin  Polonaise.  The  'Benediction  de  Dieu 
was  an  interesting  and  novel  feature  in  the  program  and 
contained  moments  of  great  beauty,  though  it  degenerates 
at  other  moments  into  a  salon  piece.  The  brilliant  'Carna- 
val  de  Pesth'  closed  what  was  a  truly  remarkable  per- 
formance of  a  remarkable  program. 

"The  insistent  and  enthusiastic  applause  was  supple- 
mented by  many  calls  of  'Bravo!'  and  the  pianist  was 
obliged  to  add  encores.    The  audience  was  large." 
In    the   Liszt    centennial   year   of    1911,    Friedheim    cut    short    a 
triumphant  concert  series  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  where  he  was  in 
great  demand  as  the  Master's  most  authoritative  interpreter,  to  open 
his  American  season  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  18  November, 
with  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra.    The  concert  was  repeated  on 
the  following  night.   He  had  an  enthusiastic  press,  of  which  the  Musical 
Couriers  review  is  typical: 

".  .  .  .  his  magnificnt  playing  established  the  fact  that 
his  long  absence  in  Europe  and  his  many-sided  activities  as 
composer  and  conductor  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminished  his  power  at  the  keyboard  or  his  mastery  of  the 
pianistic  art. 
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"Friedheim  chose  for  the  medium  of  his  debut  the  E 
flat  Concerto  by  Liszt,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  played 
it  evoked  memories  of  the  stirring  performance  of  the  same 
concerto  he  accomplished  many  years  ago  under  the 
direction  of  the  leaders  then  performing  in  New  York,  in- 
cluding one  memorable  achievement  at  the  Lennox  Lyceum 
on  a  Sunday  evening  which  New  York  pianists  with  long 
memories  have  not  yet  forgotten. 

"As  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned,  Friedheim  s  playing 
of  the  Liszt  Concerto  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  was  a 
veritable  work  of  art.  His  technical  prowess  revealed  itself 
in  the  brilliant  attack,  magnificent  sweep  of  chord  and 
octave  playing,  scintillating  finger  work,  untiring  wrists 
and  the  general  bravura  and  impetus  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. The  Friedheim  tone  is  big  and  noble,  with 
intervening  softer  moments  that  appeal  when  the  nature 
of  the  composition  requires  emotional  exposition.  His  sense 
of  climax  is  stupendous,  and  he  makes  his  dynamic  con- 
trasts range  from  the  most  fluttering  of  pianissimos  to  roars 
of  sound  truly  titanic  in  volume.  It  is  playing  filled  with  the 
fire  of  ripe  manhood,  but  the  keen,  analytical  brain  which 
directs  everything  that  Friedheim  does,  made  his  playing 
of  the  Liszt  Concerto  more  than  a  mere  technical  tour  de 
force.  It  had  purpose,  direction,  soul  and  musical  meaning. 
Friedheim  not  only  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  for  many 
years,  and  got  to  know  him  better,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  pupils,  but  he  was  also  alive  to  the  historical 
significance  attaching  to  Liszt  and  made  a  thorough  study 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  figures  who  had  surrounded  him 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  career,  and  learned  from  the 
Great  Man  himself  the  details  of  his  development  and  of 
his  relations  with  the  great  romantic  period  and  its  per- 
sonages during  Liszt's  youth  and  middle  age.  This  knowl- 
edge has  stood  Friedheim  in  good  stead,  for  he  evidently 
retains  all  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Liszt  and  his  compo- 
sitions, and  his  exuberance  of  spirits  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  show  in  his  performances  of  the  composers  works. 

"The  orchestral  accompaniment  by  the  Russian  Sym- 
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phony  Orchestra  was  very  good.  Friedheim's  irresistible 
personality  governed  the  leader  and  his  men  and  carried 
them  along  in  a  rush,  which  probably  surprised  them  as 
much  as  it  astonished  some  of  the  hearers  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  former  slipshod  work  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  opening  of  the  Concerto,  a  glittering  scherzo, 
and  the  resounding  finale,  were  especial  factors  in  arousing 
the  deafening  applause  of  the  audience,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work  the  plaudits  and  cheers  represented 
a  volume  of  sound  which  would  have  been  flattering  even 
to  the  ears  of  a  spoiled  Paderewski.  Fresh  from  his  triumphs 
at  Buda  Pesth,  where  Friedheim  also  played  the  E  flat 
Concerto,  his  New  York  reception  came  in  the  nature  of  a 
fitting  aftermath,  for  the  Hungarians,  too,  Iwd  enthused 
over  his  art  and  the  critics  of  Buda  Pesth  declared  him  to 
be  in  many  respects  the  ideal  interpreter  of  Liszt. 

"Friedheim  will  be  heard  in  recital  very  shortly  in 
New  York,  and  if  reports  are  to  be  credited  that  have 
reached  this  city  of  the  tremendous  things  he  has  been 
achieving  as  the  result  of  arduous  application  to  the  practice 
keyboard,  local  lovers  of  piano  playing  should  make  it  a 
point  not  to  contract  any  other  engagements  for  the  after- 
noon or  evening  when  the  Friedheim  solo  appearance  takes 
place.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  significant  figures  in  the  piano 
world  today." 

An  early  sceptic  soon  turned  admirer  was  James  Gibbons  Huneker, 
the  fiery  critic  whose  memory  has  lasted  because  his  books  and  pub- 
lished letters  are  still  fine  reading,  forty  years  after  Ins  death.  In 
such  ripe,  roaring,  slashing,  glittering  pages  as  those  of  "Mezzotints 
in  Modern  Music",  "Melomaniacs",  "Egoists",  "Old  Fogy",  "Ivory,  Apes 
and  Peacocks"  and  "Steeplejack",  one  recognizes  the  originator  of  the 
literary  style  which  later  armed  Henry  L.  Mencken  and  George  Jean 
Nathan  for  uproarious  battle  against  sham  and  shoddiness.  Huneker 
produced  a  book  on  Franz  Liszt  which  says  quite  a  lot  about  Friedheim, 
after  writing  a  substantial  one  about  Chopin,  but  his  "Liszt"  fairly  reeks 
with  inaccuracies  and  assumptions,  for  he  wrote  voluminously  and  at 
incredible  speed.  When  he  became  converted  to  Liszt's  music  the 
missionary  who  performed  the  feat  was  Friedheim,  and  Huneker  never 
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tired  thereafter  of  hymning  the  pianist's  praises. 

After  a  tremendous  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall,  31  March  1912,  when 
Friedheim  performed  Beethoven's  gigantic  "Thirty-three  Variations  on 
a  Theme  by  Diabelli"  in  the  course  of  a  program  that  lasted  for  over 
two  hours,  Huneker  ran  an  article  in  the  Musical  Courier  which 
delighted  the  pianist  because  he  considered  it  the  soundest  evaluation 
of  his  aims  and  artistry  ever  penned.  This  is  what  New  York's  stormy 
petrel  of  musical  criticism  wrote  on  that  occasion: 

"Arthur  Friedheim  gave  a  piano  recital  at  Carnegie 
Hall  — and  presented  a  programme  so  unconventional  in 
content  and  arrangement  that  it  is  set  down  here  in  literal 
reproduction. 

Beethoven's  Variations  on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli:  Theme. 
1.  March.  2.  Laendler.  3.  Duett.   4.  Terzett.   5.   Quartett. 
6.   Canonic  shake  variation.    7.   Capriccio.    8.   Cantabile. 
9.  War  dance.   10.  Presto  giocoso.   11.  Contemplation.   12. 
Activity.  13.  Echo.  14.  Procession.  15.  Scherzino.  16.  Study 
for  the  left  hand.  17.  Study  for  the  right  hand.   18.  Idyll. 
19.  Canonic  Scherzo.   20.  Vision.    21.  Contrasts.    22.  Alia 
'Leporello'.  23.  Outbreak.  24.  Fughetta.  25.  Fairy  Dance. 
26.  Butterflies.  27.  Humoresque.  28.  Carnival.   29.  Mourn- 
ing.   30.  Lament.    31.  Elegie.    32.  Grand  Fugue  —  Transi- 
tional Cadenza.  33.  Tempo  di  minuetto  e  coda. 
Weber  —  Moto  Perpetuo 
Mendelssohn  —  Song  without  Words  in  F 
Chopin  —  Etudes  in  F  minor,  A  flat  and  G  sharp  minor 
Rubinstein  —  Barcarolle.    Etude  in  C  on  wrong  notes 
(styled  more  correctly  Etude  on  Passing  Notes). 
Liszt  —  Six  Paganini  Caprices. 

"When  the  group  of  famous  young  Liszt  pupils  swept 
over  Europe  toward  the  close  of  the  previous  century,  they 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  Altmeister  had  founded 
a  school,  and  like  a  veritable  Wotan,  surrounded  himself 
with  a  band  of  heroes  to  protect  his  edifice  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  reactionaries,  in  this  case  spineless 
followers  of  the  pallid  Parisian  style  of  piano  playing  that 
so  long  dominated  the  keyboard  art,  and  found  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  faded  romanticism  of  Thalberg  and  his  disciples. 
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"If  Liszt  was  the  Wotan  of  the  new  art,  then  Friedheim 
certainly  represented  the  Siegfried,  for  of  all  the  many 
Weimar  pupils  who  called  themselves  'favourite',  the  one 
most  entitled  to  the  appellation  was  that  same  Friedheim. 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  life  at  the  little 
Musical  Schloss,  where  Liszt  held  court,  remember  the  par- 
ticular affection  which  the  Great  Man  always  displayed 
toward  young  Friedheim,  and  his  colleagues  of  that  time 
speak  often  of  the  unusual  distinction  he  achieved  in  their 
estimation  through  being  selected  frequently  by  Liszt  as  the 
soloist  at  concerts  and  festivals  which  the  famous  composer 
conducted.  Friedheim's  association  with  Liszt  means  more 
to  him  than  merely  the  acquirement  of  piano  lore,  and 
through  hard  study  and  the  utilization  of  every  moment 
spent  with  his  illustrious  master,  he  pushed  his  development 
far  beyond  that  of  most  of  his  fellow  pupils  in  Weimar. 
He  laid  the  foundation  there  for  that  broad  knowledge  of 
the  tone  art  which  was  to  enable  him  later  to  conduct  sym- 
phony concerts  successfully,  and  to  compose  an  opera 
which  was  received  with  much  favor  in  Germany. 

"With  the  first  series  of  recitals  given  by  Friedheim 
after  Liszt  sent  him  forth  equipped  with  the  'NOTHUNG' 
of  piano  mastery,  the  young  keyboard  hero  at  once  con- 
quered that  all  devouring  dragon,  Criticism,  and  has  held 
the  beast  in  fawning  subjection  ever  since.  And  no  won- 
der, for  in  Friedheim  are  united  all  the  artistic  virtues  best 
loved  by  the  fraternity  that  fulfills  a  noble  mission  at  an 
ignoble  wage.  Those  critics  who  cry  for  uncompromising 
artistic  sincerity,  a  technical  equipment  that  seeks  not  to 
display  but  only  to  interpret,  and  a  penetrating  insight  into 
the  purpose,  method  and  moods  of  composers  —  such  exact- 
ing searchers  have  always  found  in  Friedheim  the  actual 
embodiment  of  the  ideal  they  profess  to  ivorship. 

"As  for  the  public,  more  inclined  to  acclaim  less  severe 
musical  joys,  while  they  respected  Friedheim's  fine  regard 
for  the  formalities  of  his  art,  they  loved  his  novel  manner 
of  disregarding  the  hackneyed  order  in  his  programme,  his 
unswerving  fidelity  to  his  belief  in  Liszt  as  a  composer,  and 
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his  peculiarly  buoyant  piano  attack,  a  youthful  character- 
istic which  Friedheim  has  retained  —  more's  the  joy!  — 
through  all  his  many  years  of  public  playing. 

"There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Fried- 
heim performances  of  last  Sunday  afternoon  —  and  to 
enumerate  singly  the  many  valorous  deeds  of  the  inter- 
preter, the  scholar  and  the  Virtuoso.  In  all  three  roles 
Friedheim  displayed  the  qualities  of  musicianship,  tone  and 
technic  which  have  won  for  him  the  high  place  he  holds 
in  the  ranks  of  the  world's  great  pianists.  If  any  separate 
items  impressed  themselves  on  the  listeners  memory,  above 
the  general  standard  of  excellence,  they  probably  were  the 
powers  of  musical  characterization  displayed  in  the  Beetho- 
ven Variations  (a  work  too  seldom  heard  nowadays)  the 
extraordinary  finger  agility  brought  into  play  for  the  Weber 
excerpt  and  the  Chopin  study  in  thirds,  the  bravura  invest- 
ing the  Rubinstein  performance,  and  the  wealth  of  poesy 
and  passion  employed  to  sound  all  the  picturesque  phases 
of  Liszt's  matchless  Paganini  transcriptions. 

"In  conclusion  came  encores  galore  insisted  upon  unani- 
mously by  an  audience  fully  aware   of  the  uncommon 
significance  of  the  Friedheim  presentations." 
Twenty-three  years  later,  when  Artur  Schnabel  played  Beethoven's 
rarely-performed  "Thirty-three  Variations  in  C  on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli" 
in  Carnegie  Hall  on  Friday,  18  January  1935,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
work  had  not  been  performed  in  Europe  in  forty  years  until  Schnabel 
revived  it  that  season  in  London  and  Paris,  and  that  a  single  perfomanee 
in  New  York  was  all  that  anybody  could  recall. 

This  was  not  correct.  Friedheim  had  played  the  Variations  five 
times  in  recital  in  the  fourteen  years  between  1898  and  1912:  in  London 
in  1898,  1901  and  1905,  and  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  in  New  York  in  1901, 
eleven  years  before  the  Carnegie  Hall  performance  reviewed  here. 
All  Liszt's  pupils  were  expected  to  build  up  repertoires  of  great  variety, 
and  Friedheim's  was  colossal  though,  naturally,  Liszt's  works  pre- 
dominated in  the  performances  of  his  most  faithful  disciple.  There  were 
only  two  schools  of  music  which  Friedheim  shunned  consistently,  and 
in  both  instances  the  reasons  were  probably  personal  and  emotional 
rather  than  aesthetic.    After  his  experiences  in  Paris  and  the  rift  with 
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Saint-Saens,  which  pained  him  deeply,  he  avoided  French  music;  and 
after  he  left  Russia  at  the  age  of  eighteen  the  slender  contacts  which  a 
pupil  of  Rubinstein  might  have  had  with  the  hostile  national  group  of 
Balakirev,  Cui,  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  Moussorgsky  were  never 
renewed,  in  spite  of  the  respect  for  Liszt  and  his  ideas  which  the  Russians 
and  Friedheim  shared.  Perhaps  the  substitution  of  Tschaikowski's 
Concerto  for  Friedheim's  at  the  inauguration  of  Carnegie  Hall  in  1891 
unconsciously  confirmed  an  indifference  which  was  already  established, 
though  the  memoirs  record  the  grief  with  which  Friedheim  learned  of 
Tschaikowski's  death. 

So  strong,  in  fact,  was  Arthur  Friedheim's  apathy  toward  the  music 
and  musicians  of  his  native  land  that  even  his  lifelong  friendship  for 
Alexander  Siloti  could  never  induce  him  to  hear  Siloti's  great  and 
beloved  cousin,  Sergei  Rachmaninoff  until,  one  day  in  1924,  a  group 
of  us  nettled  him  into  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  Rachmaninoff  recital 
in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Friedheim  took  his  seat  in  our  box  with  an  air  of  scepticism  and 
displeasure  which  only  deepened  as  his  gaunt  fellow-countryman 
shambled  onto  the  stage,  jerked  his  head  at  the  audience  as  if  from 
another  world,  then  sat  down  and  waited  for  absolute  silence. 
Decidedly,  Friedheim  was  prepared  not  to  be  amused. 

It  was  a  moving,  memorable  thing  to  watch  the  expressions  chase 
each  other  across  his  face  as  Rachmaninoff  began  to  play.  First 
amazement,  then  disbelief,  then  relaxation  and,  finally,  a  smile  of  sheer 
delight.  "Rembrandt!"  he  breathed  in  my  ear.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Friedheim  and  Rachmaninoff 
as  pianists,  and  even  more  in  their  characters  as  men.  The  greatest 
difference  between  them  was  that  Rachmaninoff  was  a  shrewd  business 
man  which  Friedheim,  the  aristocrat,  never  learned  how  to  be. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  concert  which  produced  Huneker's  essay. 
Hermann  Finck,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  reviewing  the  same 
colossal  recital,  wrote  more  soberly  than  Huneker: 

"It  was  most  regrettable  tliat  Arthur  Friedheim  did 
not  see  fit  to  include  on  the  programme  of  his  recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  Liszt's  sublime  B-minor 
Sonate.  Mr.  Friedheim  is  one  of  the  few  genuine  Liszt 
pupils  before  the  public  today,  and  to  hear  him  do  this 
Sonate  is  one  of  the  rarest  privileges,  one  of  the  most  un- 
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forgettable  experiences  that  concert- goers  can  enjoy.  There 
is  no  pianist  living  who  can  surpass  him  in  this  work  and 
few  —  if  any  —who  can  in  any  way  equal  his  performance. 
What  right  had  Mr.  Friedheim  to  omit  this  heavenly  Sonate 
from  his  programme  yesterday?   Genie  oblige! 

"The  absence  of  the  Liszt  masterpiece  seemed  all  the 
more  poignant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  best  portion  of 
an  hour  was  consumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  recital  by 
those  awful  thirty-three  Beethoven  Variations  on  a  trivial 
waltz  theme  by  Diabelli.  Naturally  Mr.  Friedheim  played 
them  with  much  technical  sMll,  but  all  the  skill  in  the  world 
cannot  make  them  otherwise  than  uninteresting  and  deadly 
wearisome. 

"After  the  Beethoven  came  weber's  Moto  Perpetuo, 
and  Mendelssohn's  'Song  Without  Words  in  F3,  which  latter 
Mr.  Friedheim  gave  with  emotional  effect  —  There  was 
also  a  Chopin  group,  a  Rubinstein  Etude  and  Barcarolle, 
and  six  of  Liszt's  'Paganini  Caprices'.  While  Mr.  Fried- 
heim's  Chopin  does  not  satisfy  at  all  points,  the  Liszt 
aroused  the  most  insistent  applause,  as  it  never  fails  to. 
He  played  the  'Caprices'  with  exceptional  virtuosity  and 
charm,  and  the  enthusiasm  after  the  dainty  tinkling 
'Campanelld  —  which  he  gave  with  equisite  delicacy, 
and  variety  of  shading  — .  was  so  great,  that  he  had  to  repeat 
it. 

"After  the  concert,  he  added  several  encores,  among 
them,  a  Chopin  Impromptu,  and  Liszt's  thrilling  2nd 
Rhapsody.  Mr.  Friedheim  understands  full  well  that  the 
Liszt  Rhapsodies  were  never  intended  as  mere  showpieces, 
and  he  does  not  play  them  as  such.  By  treating  them  in  the 
deeply  poetic  and  emotional  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conceived,  he  reveals  them  in  their  true  light.  Hackneyed 
as  the  second  Rhapsody  may  be,  it  aroused  the  most  spon- 
taneous applause  of  anything  on  the  entire  programme 
yesterday.  It  must  be  remembered  that  what  seems 
hackneyed  to  professionals,  does  not  seem  so  to  the  public, 
which  never  tires  of  works  of  genius  like  the  Liszt  Rhapso- 
dies." 
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The  New  York  American,  reviewing  the  same  performance,  said 
that  though  the  playing  of  Beethoven's  32  Variations  took  28  minutes 
(Schnabel  would  take  53  minutes  to  play  them)  Friedheim  performed 
"with  such  sustained  contrast  and  such  exact  adherence  to  the  basic 
theme  as  never  to  weary  and  to  carry  his  listeners  along  with  un- 
diminished interest  throughout  the  whole  series.  Here  again  Mr. 
Friedheim  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  expression  alone  that  was  his 
governing  ability.  He  played  Weber's  'Perpetual  Motion  in  whirlwind 
fashion  and  Chopin's  Prelude  in  G,  the  one  with  the  unvarying  run  of 
arpeggios  with  the  left  hand  and  a  strongly  defined  march  movement 
with  the  right  hand,  at  a  tempo  rarely  attempted  and  still  more  rarely 
achieved.  By  way  of  contrast  again  was  Mendelssohn's  'Song  Without 
Words'  and  two  Etudes  of  Chopin  which  were  given  with  a  tenderness 
and  delicacy  that  reminded  his  hearers  of  de  Pachmann." 

It  must  have  been  galling  to  Friedheim  only  three  years  later  to 
read  this  patronizing  review  in  Variety  during  the  dark  days  of  1915 
when  he  was  playing  in  vaudeville  because  war  hysteria  had  closed  all 
other  doors  to  him: 

"The  Palace  audience  liked  Arthur  Friedheim  Monday 
night.  It  liked  him  because  he  is  very  modest  about  his 
stage  work  and  because  Friedheim  can  play  the  piano  like 
a  master.  Why  the  semi-darkened  stage?  Anyway,  it  didn't 
appear  to  ruffle  or  confuse  this  musical  expert  the  least  bit, 
and  he  went  through  his  numbers  with  ease,  skill  and  per- 
fect mastery  of  every  touch  of  the  keys.  He  played  three 
selections,  his  second,  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2, 
proving  his  best.  Whether  playing  rapidly  or  slowly,  he 
played  expertly  and  without  a  single  slip  or  miss.  There 
was  applause  when  this  number  was  carded,  and  it  is  too 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  pianist  even  to  attempt.  Friedheim 
played  it  with  wonderful  expression,  and  at  no  time  did  he 
throw  his  head  back  and  forth  or  bounce  around  on  his 
seat  like  a  rubber  ball.  His  first  selection  was  Weber's 
'Moto  Perpetuo'  and  his  third  Victor  Herbert's  'Badinage'. 
The  Herbert  piece  was  light  and  fantastical.  Friedheim  is 
well  along  in  years  but  takes  his  honors  without  any  stage 
pomp  or  affectation.  The  program  said  Friedheim  is  the 
'premier  Jiving  pianist.'  Perhaps  tliat  line  is  there  as  no  one 
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can  compare  him  with  any  of  the  masters  who  shuffled  off 
this  mortal  coil  long  ago.   Friedheim  sure  makes  his  music 
live." 
This  effusion  is  signed  "Mark". 
Dramatic  News  was  equally  banal: 

"Arthur  Friedheim  played  the  piano  rather  interest- 
ingly. He  lacks  sympathy  and  magnetism,  hut  gave  several 
satisfying  renditions  of  Liszt's  'Hunting  Elves ,  Chopin's 
Polonaise  in  A  flat,  and  Mendelssohn's  'Spinning  Song'. 

Friedheim  selected  a  repertoire  probably  unfamiliar 
to  the  average  vaudeville-goer  and  consequently  deserved 
credit.    Specialties  of  this  caliber  —  however  they  measure 
in  technic  and  brilliancy  —  are  lessons  in  good  music". 
Discussing  Friedheim's  lecture-recitals   in   1916,   Musical  America 
reported: 

"Mr.  Friedheim  starts  with  a  brief  historical  resume  of 
his  program,  treating  each  number  in  a  chatty  and  informal 
way,  injecting  flashes  of  humor  here  and  there,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  proves  himself  the  authoritative  master, 
bringing  out  the  hidden  things  of  the  composition,  making 
the  meaning  of  even  the  most  difficult  and  abstract  compo- 
sitions clear  to  his  hearers.  There  is  nothing  of  the  peda- 
gogue in  his  manner,  but  rather  the  intelligent,  sincere  and 
even  humorous  friend,  that  attracts  through  a  strong 
personality." 
In  Washington,  the  newspapers  were  charmed  by  the  lectures  but 
even  more  strongly  moved  by  the  artist's  playing: 

".  .  .  the  best  recital  heard  here  in  years.  When  have 
we  heard  such  playing  of  Liszt  Rhapsodies  and  Chopin 
Etudes,  particularly  the  G  sharp  minor  and  the  A  flat 
Polonaise? 

"He  is  brilliant,  imaginative  and  poetic,  with  deep  per- 
ception and  wonderful  technic.  It  doesn't  seem  extravagcnt 
to  say  with  so  many  other  critics  that  Paderewski,  Hofmann 
and  other  famous  contemporaries  have  no  greater  power." 
And: 

"There  was  no  less  enthusiasm  and  wonder  than  when 
Mr.  Friedheim  was  heard  in  Washington  four  years  ago." 
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Three  year  later,  when  Friedheim  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  the 
critics  had  lost  none  of  their  enthusiasm.  Charles  D.  Isaacson  was 
writing:  "The  intimate  friend  and  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt,  Arthur  Fried- 
heim, gave  an  exhibition  of  pianistic  fireworks  which  absolutely  be- 
wildered and  captivated  the  audience.  He  was  dragged  out  to  the 
platform  and  his  overcoat  was  stripped  from  his  back  while  he  was 
forced  to  the  piano  to  play  another  encore  in  response  to  the  interminable 
and  riotous  applause."  Henry  Krehbiel  said:  "Friedheim  is  a  pianist 
who  plays  Liszt  as  Liszt  ought  to  be  played.  The  Aeolian  audiences 
find  him  a  pianist  of  rare  delicacy  and  poetic  feeling".  Louis  Karpath 
had  written  earlier  in  Vienna:  "When  I  listen  to  Arthur  Friedheim  I  close 
my  eyes  and  I  seem  to  hear  the  Master,  Franz  Liszt." 

W.  J.  Henderson,  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun,  reviewed  Friedheim's 
last   composition,    the   tone    poem   "Transitions,"   in    1926    and    called 
for  its  production  in  New  York  by  the  League  of  Composers. 
He  wrote: 

"The  procession  does  not  always  outstrip  the  elders. 
Some  wise  persons  of  long  ago  declared  that  it  was  never 
too  late  to  learn.  There  are  other  venerable  remarks  about 
such  matters,  but  none  of  them  have  as  much  force  as  the 
living  illustration.  Hence  it  is  interesting  to  read  that  Luigi 
von  Kunits  is  still  directing  the  orchestra  and  producing 
novelties  in  Toronto.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that 
Arthur  Friedheim,  pianist  and  veritable  pupil  of  Liszt,  is 
active  in  the  musical  affairs  of  that  city. 

"Mr.  Friedheim  is  the  man  of  years  who  is  keeping  up 
with  the  procession.  He  has  nothing  to  ask  of  Edgar  Varese, 
who  has  enlightened  us  with  'Integrates'  and  other  dainties 
and  who  is  nothing  if  not  modern.  We  learn,  therefore, 
willi  pleasure  that  Mr.  Friedheim  has  composed  and  Mr. 
von  Kunits  has  produced  a  composition  entitled  'Tran- 
sitions'. The  very  name  reveals  a  spirit  of  joyous  hopeful- 
ness in  the  soul  of  the  pianist.  He  is  heartily  with  the 
transitional  slate  of  tJiis  musical  period  and  he  orchestrates 
himself  valiantly  and  evidently  with  effect.  One  reads  with 
edification  the  remarks  of  August  us  Bridle  in  the  Toronto 
Star  that  in  'Transitions  Mr.  Friedheim  had  something  to 
say  and  said  il. 
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"  'The  orchestra  conveyed  it.  The  conductor  memorized 
it.  Everybody  followed  it  with  acute  interest.  An  epitaph 
on  the  tomb  of  humanity;  a  sort  of  enlarged  Danse 
Macabre  with  the  average  man  as  the  skeleton  having  a 
grisly  holiday.  Every  bar  of  the  piece  except  the  seductive 
violin  cantilena  near  the  end  conveyed  the  blues.  Di- 
minished intervals  everywhere;  dissonances  and  misereres; 
sardonic  comments  on  the  futility  of  having  been  born. 
"  'Scarcely  one  bright  major  melody.  The  first  theme  of 
size  came  in  the  English  horn;  a  pastorale  of  melancholia 
—  well  played.  The  flutes  duetted  sadly;  the  oboes  followed 
suit;  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  cadaverously  chortled;  the 
viola  did  a  naked  and  threnodic  solo;  the  horns  were  a  sadly 
sweet  manatopsis;  the  gong  growled  like  a  hangman's 
dawn;  the  full  choir  of  woodwinds  burst  into  a  choric  wail. 
All  over  the  orchestra  rose  the  sad  paean  of  pessimism,  as 
the  moods  of  the  piece  passed  like  biting  winds  over  the 
waters.' 

"Here  is  an  enviable  opportunity  for  the  League  of 
Composers,  which  announces  a  program   of   more   than 
usual  variety  for  its  activities  of  the  coming  season.   Next 
fall  it  will  enter  the  fourth  year  of  its  career,  the  purpose 
of  which  has  been  to  promote  the  performance  and  critisism 
of  modern  music,  without  being  restricted  to  any  particular 
schools  or  tendencies." 
Augustus  P.  Bridle,  whom  Henderson  quotes  in  this  article,  was 
the  dean   of  Canadian   music   critics.     His   knowledge   of   music   was 
profound,  his  judgments  were  sound  and  frank,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
advantage  which  some  critics  lack  of  being  a  good  writer.    In  January 
1923,  after  one  of  the  countless  recitals  which  Friedheim  had  given 
in  Massey  Hall  over  the  years,  Bridle  had  said: 

"If  half  the  virtuosi  of  today  had  half  the  mellow 
maturity  and  refined  insight  of  Arthur  Friedheim,  piano 
programs  would  be  much  more  fascinating  than  they 
usually  are.  Friedheim's  recital  —  it  was  more  of  a  seance  — 
was  intensely  interesting.  It  revealed  not  so  much  the 
pianist  as  his  power  to  submerge  himself  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  music. 
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"One  is  tempted  to  speak  sympathetically  about  such  a 
man  because  he  dates  back  to  the  mid-Victorian  epoch 
when  Liszt  was  just  wrinkling  up.  But  there  is  no  need. 
Friedheim,  who  played  here  first  about  1891,  and  who  was 
the  solo  pianist  at  the  opening  of  Massey  Hall,  is  nowhere 
near  the  age  of  debility  in  his  music.  He  has  power  rather 
than  great  strength;  which  is  a  real  distinction,  even  to  a 
man  with  the  gravity  of  a  Roman  senator.  He  seems  to  care 
less  for  the  show  than  for  the  thing  behind  it,  which  is  the 
music. 

"Balakireff  is  seldom  heard  on  the  piano  here.  His 
Islamey  Fantasia  of  the  Orient  is  a  thing  of  intense  varie- 
gation of  color,  and  it  was  given  with  Oriental  finesse. 
Friedheim  has  travelled  much.  One  could  feel  the  Orient 
in  his  interpretation,  and  that  is  all  that  mattered.  To  get 
that  means  to  have  polished  and  refined  in  diligent 
rehearsal.  Friedheim  does  not  play  without  more  previous 
polishing  than  is  given  to  most  programs.  The  Etudes 
Sy?nphoniques  of  Schumann  is  a  long  but  rather  dazzling 
series  of  studies  much  better  than  the  same  composers 
Carnaval,  and  more  exacting  to  play.  They  were  done  with 
easy  delineation  and  much  fluency. 

"Two  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  Without  Words  opened 
the  second  group.  The  first  1  had  never  heard.  The  second, 
the  well-known  Spring  Song,  was  given  with  delicious 
motion,  taken  rather  more  slowly  than  is  sometimes  done, 
but  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  indulgence  in  tempo  and 
nuances  of  rhythm.  This  in  itself  was  a  rare  pleasure; 
Friedheim  was  learning  the  piano  when  the  Spring  Song 
was  written.  None  of  our  pianistic  giants  would  deign  to 
play  so  hackneyed  a  piece;  but  from  Friedheim  it  was  a 
delight. 

"The  Scherzo  was  a  masterpiece.  I  well  remember 
when  I  first  heard  Paderewski  play  it.  Friedheim's  version 
differs  from  any  we  usually  hear.  He  begins  in  the  minor 
phrase  in  the  bass  much  more  softly,  more  legato,  more 
quickly,  and  keeps  that  character  throughout  as  it  recurs; 
at   limes  developing  a  delicate  sustained  tone  out  of  it. 
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This  number  he  invested  with  all  the  poetic  character 
possible,  entirely  submerging  the  identity  of  the  player  in 
the  aim  to  portray  the  lineaments  of  the  piece  —  as  he  feels 
it.   His  version  may  not  be  correct.    Paderewski's  may  be 
more  Chopinesque.  But  I  like  Friedheim's  better,  even  with 
the  absence  of  violent  contrasts,  because  it  expresses  less 
melodramatic  tragedy  and  more  poetry." 
These  press  reviews,  culled  for  the  most  part  from  the  files  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  were  selected  by  the  editor  after  the  pre- 
liminary drafting  of  this  volume  was  completed.   A  search  for  European 
reviews,   which   might   have   given   a   more   balanced   appreciation    of 
Friedheim's  qualities  as  pianist  and  conductor,  was  precluded  by  the 
desirability  of  publishing  this  work  during  the  Liszt  Sesquicentennial 
Year.    Most  of  the  Friedheim  family's  possessions,  which  included  his 
compositions  as  well  as   a  life-time  accumulation  of  programs,  inter- 
views, gifts,  correspondence,  pictures  and  household  furnishings,  were 
left  in  Germany  when  Mrs.  Friedheim  rejoined  her  husband  in  New 
York  in  1919,  and  were  destroyed  by  bombing  in  the  final  weeks  of 
the  1939-45  War.   His  books  of  clippings  went  with  the  rest. 

Fortunately  the  two  manuscripts,  which  constitute  the  body  of  this 
work  and  the  first  two  Appendices,  were  found  in  Mrs.  Friedheim's 
New  York  apartment  after  she  died  in  the  summer  of  1959.  Very  little  else 
could  be  made  available  to  the  editor  when  Friedheim's  children  asked 
him  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  his  old  friend's  scripts  for  publication. 
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